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(Euvres  de  Condorcet  compleUes  sur  les  M8S.  ori^naux :  enrichies  d'un  fi^rand 
nombre  de  Lett  res  inediles  de  Voltaire^  de  Turgot^  ;  prtcedies  de  VEloge 
de  Condorcet^  par  M.  F.  Arago  :  publiees  par  A.  Condorcet  O’Connor,  Lieu- 
tenant-Grcneral,  et  M.  F.  Arago,  Secretaire  perpetuel  de  I’Academie  des 
Sciences.  12  tomes  8vo.  Paris,  1847-1849. 


Of  these  t\\elve  volumes  the  slenderest  |  plied  the  inedited  m  .terials  of  the  collection 
has  600  pages — the  most  corpulent  reaches  j  and  it  is,  no  doubt,  published  at  their  ex 
to  823  Of  that  first  and  monster  tome  180  pense. 

pages  are  given  to  a  biographical  preface  by  Bulky  as  it  is — more  bulky,  in  fact,  thai 
Arago  ;  65  pages  to  letters  between  Con-  the  one  of  1804,  in  twenty-one  ordinar} 
dorcet  and  Voltaire  ;  170  to  correspondence  volumes — we  miss  here  again  several  tracts 
with  Turgot  and  others  ;  the  rest  to  academ-  which  made  noise  enough  in  their  day,  and 
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Journal  (les  Savans — but  those  quartos  have, 
we  suppose,  very  little  circulation  beyond 
the  learned  brotherhood  ;  and  M.  Arago  has 
now  added  an  entertaining  Epilogue,  of 
which  more  anon.  On  the  whole,  it  seems 
^ery  improbable  that  the  cost  of  these  huge 
octavos  will  ever  be  repaid  ;  but  the  really 
novel  and  popular  materials  entombed  in  the 
ponderous  cenotaph  will  soon  be  reproduced 
in  a  couple  of  handy  duodecimos — at  Brus¬ 
sels,  if  Paris  be  not  on  the  alert.  At  all 
events,  there  can  he  no  doubt  as  to  what  con¬ 
cerns  Voltaire. 

For  M.  de  Condorcet  we  cannot  affect  the 
enthusiasm  which  M.  Arago  proclaims,  lie 
seems  to  have  been  amiable — for  his  time  and 
countr}’  exemplary — in  his  domestic  rela¬ 
tions  ;  he  was  a  man  of  vigorous  talents  and 
very  extensive  accomplishments  ;  but  why 
M.  Arago  should  speak  of  the  nom  yhricux 
de  Condorcet  we  are  at  a  loss  to  comprehend. 
He  was  in  no  walk  truly  original — not  in  any 
sense  of  the  word  a  genius — nor,  as  to  mere 
acquisition,  had  he  studied  any  one  subject 
or  science  so  profoundly  as  to  merit  a  place 
among  its  first-rate  masters.  He  was  (to 
parody  Johnson’s  phrase)  a  man  of  letters 
among  the  savants,  a  savant  among  the  men 
of  letters — the  best  possible  Secretary  and 
Eloge-maker  for  the  Academy — tix  ainplius. 
The  cleverest  of  the  lighter  pieces,  viz.,  the 
“  Lettres  d’un  Theologien,”  are  such  close 
copies  of  Voltaire’s  controversial  tracts — of 
his  peculiar  style  of  sarcasm  and  insolence — 
that,  to  the  Patriarch’s  annoyance,  they 
passed  at  the  moment  for  his  own.  Condor- 
cet’s  Political  Economy  is,  first  and  last,  an 
elaborate  expansion  of  Turgot — of  his  politi¬ 
cal  writings  prior  to  1788,  we  may  say  the 
same  thing.  His  conduct  from  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  revolution  to  the  fall  of 
the  Girondists  seems  to  us  very  unworthy  of 
Arago’s  lofty  eulogies.  The  history  of  his 
closing  months  brings  out  some  striking 
features  of  resolution  and  self-command  ;  but 
on  the  whole,  his  public  career  was  that  cf  an 
uninteresting  variety  of  the  mischief-maker, 
— a  sort  of  frigid  fanatic,  who  calmly  inculcated 
on  the  multitude  lessons  that  they  were  sure 
to  carry  out  into  atrocity,  and  who,  though 
he  might  not  have  foreseen  the  extreme  ap¬ 
plication  of  his  own  doctrines,  was  at  least 
ready  enough  to  exert  all  the  resources  of 
his  literary  skill  in  apologizing  for  the  prac¬ 
tical  results.  When  an  Arago  could  extol 
such  a  man  in  the  face  of  the  Academicians 
of  1845,  as  a  model  of  philosophic  and 
patriotic  virtue,  the  Guizots  who  listened  to 
him  might  have  suspected  that  they  were 


yet  to  witness  more  fruits  of  the  science  of 
1789. 

Though  M.  Arago  spends  several  pages  in 
explaining  why  he  gives  not  an  J^loge  but  a 
Biographic,  his  bookseller’s  title-page  speaks 
the  truth,  and  his  preliminary  essay  is  in  fact 
much  more  of  a  Panegyric  than  a  Life.  He 
has,  in  truth,  very  little  feeling  for  anything 
connected  with  his  hero  except  the  mathe-  • 
matics  and  the  politics  ;  but  of  his  studied 
contempt  of  mere  practical  information,  we 
need  give  no  other  instance  than  that  you 
read  the  Biographic  on  till  within  a  few 
pages  of  its  close,  without  once  finding  the 
man  designated  as  a  Marquis — and  the  cir¬ 
cumstance  is  then  alluded  to  only  because  it 
was  nece.ssary  to  exalt  the  merit  of  Condorcet 
in  moving  a  resolution  of  the  Legislative  As¬ 
sembly  that  all  patents  of  nobility,  heraldic 
pedigrees,  and  other  similar  records  and  docu¬ 
ments,  should  be  collected  and  burnt  by 
the  public  e.xecutioner. 

If  we  may  put  any  trust  in  earlier  and  less 
worshipful  biographers,  Condorcet,  down  to 
the  dawn  of  the  revolution,  was  rather  noted 
for  the  importance  he  attached  to  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  his  birth.  The  family  name  was 
Caritat.  They  were  said  to  have  been  of 
Italian  origin,  but  had  been  classed  for  many 
generations  with  the  gentry  of  Dauphiny, 
and  took  their  title  from  the  little  town  and 
chateau  of  Condorcet.  His  father,  however, 
was  a  younger  brother  and  captain  of  horse, 
and  from  him  the  philosopher  appears  to 
have  inherited  little  or  no  fortune.*  He  was 
born  at  Ribemont,  in  Picardy,  a.d.  1743. 
The  Captain  died  early,  and  he  was  left  to 
the  guardianship  of  his  mother,  whom  Arago 
de.scribes  as  a  devotee  of  the  weakest  credu¬ 
lity,  and  his  father’s  elder  brother,  the 
Bishop  of  Lisieux,  a  prelate  of  considerable 
distinction,  and  notable  not  least  for  his 

*  The  utter  laxity,  under  the  later  reigns  at 
least  of  the  old  regime,  as  to  the  assumption  of  all 
titles  l)elow  that  of  Duke,  is  so  notorious  that  we 
may  be  contented  with  barely  alluding  to  it.  Whe¬ 
ther  the  Terre  of  Condorcet  had  ever  been  erected 
formally  into  a  Marquisat,  we  cannot  say — we  only 
know  that  no  such  Marquisate  is  to  be  found  in  the  in¬ 
dex  to  Anselme,  or  any  other  old  Nohiliaire  we  have 
been  able  to  examine.  We  are  equally  uninformed 
how,  if  there  was  a  real  Marquisate,  the  son  of  a 
younger  brother  came  to  be  the  titvlaire.  It  is 
probable  that  the  head  of  the  family,  being  an  Ec¬ 
clesiastic,  may  have  obtained  leave  to  resign  the 
secular  honor  to  his  cadet.  Whenever  M.  Arago 
mentions  that  gentleman,  he  calls  him  merely  Cap¬ 
tain  Caritat — but  this  may  be  a  bit  of  republican 
affectation.  With  our  own  radical  newspapers,  the 
Bishops  of  London  and  Exeter  are  rarely  more  than 
Dr.  Biomfield  and  Dr.  Philpotts. 
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Jesuitic  connections,  tenets,  and  zeal.  The  I  He  had  become  so  enamored  of  science  that 
lady,  not  being  interfered  with  at  first,  de-  he  resolved  to  devote  his  life  to  it.  No  argu- 
voted  her  son  by  some  formal  act  to  the  ment  was  of  the  least  avail.  The  plan  of 
special  service  of  the  Virgin,  and,  the  better  taking  orders  was  again  urged  by  the  mother, 
to  guard  his  consecrated  infancy,  had  him  and  the  Bishop  now  sided  with  her ;  but  the 
clothed  like  a  girl.  Till  his  twelfth  year  he  young  gentleman  had  already  adopted  liberal 
was  constantly  disguised  in  a  white  frock  notions  on  the  subject  of  religion,  and  would 
and  petticoat,  and  had  little  misses  for  his  on  no  account  listen  to  them.  In  a  letter  to 
only  playmates — a  probation  sufficient,  in  M.  Turgot,  of  1775,  he  states  that  his  creed  was 
Arago’s  opinion,  to  account  for  some  pecu-  settled  by  the  age  of  seventeen.  He  appears 
liarities  both  in  the  physique  and  the  morale  to  have  left  the  college  in  1762,  and  an- 
of  his  manhood.  The  abstinence  from  all  nounced  his  resolution  to  depend  on  his  own 
rude,  boyish  sports,  we  are  told,  checked  the  resources — from  which  it  may  be  inferred 
proper  muscular  development  of  his  limbs  ;  that  he  had  seriously  displejised  the  Bishop, 
the  head  and  trunk  were  on  a  large  scale,  though  they  became  good  friends  afterward, 
but  the  legs  were  so  meagre  that  they  seem-  The  Biographie  Universelle  states  that  his 
ed  unfit  to  carry  what  was  above  them,  and  earliest  patron  was  the  Duke  dela  Roehefou- 
in  fact  he  never  could  partake  in  any  strong  cauld.  and  that  through  his  influence  he  soon 
exercises,  or  undergo  the  bodily  fatigues  to  obtained  “some  pensions;”  but  M.  Arago, 
which  healthy  men  willingly  expose  them-  though  he  more  than  once  describes  the  Duke 
selves.  On  the  other  hand,  he  had  imbibed  as  his  “  best  friend,”  makes  no  allusion  to 
the  tender-heartedness  of  a  delicate  damsel —  this  circumstance  of  “  pensions,”  which,  if 
retaining  to  the  last,  for  example,  a  deep  true,  is  a  rather  important  one. 
horror  for  inflicting  pain  on  the  inferior  ani-  D’Alembert  had  never,  it  seems,  lost  sight 
mals.  M.  Arago  quotes  more  than  one  let-  of  him,  and  to  his  encouragement  and  ad- 
ter  in  which  he  signifies  that  tyrannical  man  vice  he  now  owed  much ;  but  his  talents 
makes  free  with  the  life  of  sheep  and  bul-  were  early  ripened,  and  in  fact  within  ihe 
locks  merely  in  conseejuence  of  the  want  of  next  three  years  he  placed  his  reputation  as 
foresight  on  the  part  of  those  victims ; — the  a  man  of  science  as  high  as  it  ever  was  to  be. 
inference  would  be  that  he  never  ate  beef  or  It  is  no  wonder  that  most  exalted  anticipa- 
mutton — but  of  such  practice  the  history  af-  tions  were  formed,  and  we  think  it  quite  pos- 
fords  no  trace.  As  to  insects,  says  M.  Arago,  sible  that  if  he  had  adhered  steadily  to  his 
“  he  never  would  kill  them,  nnless,  indeed,  first  line  of  study  he  might  have  left  a  name 
they  occanoned  him  particular  inconvenience  worthy  of  ranking  with  the  Lagranges  and 
but  this,  we  suspect,  might  be  said  of  every  Laplaces ;  but  there  are,  we  believe,  few  who 
man  in  the  world  except  Caligula  and  the  now,  measuring  his  actual  attainments,  place 
entomologists.  him  in  the  first  class  of  mathematicians ;  Ar- 

When  he  had  reached  his  twelfth  summer,  ago  evidently  does  not.  He  had  the  advan- 
the  episcopal  uncle  protested  against  the  pet-  tage  of  appearing  at  a  season  very  favorable 
ticoats,  and  the  gracility  of  his  lower  fabric  for  the  exercise  of  ingenuity,  when  the  Cal- 
w.as  for  the  first  time  revealed  to  common  cuius  was  in  rapid  development,  and  there 
eyes  when  he  removed  to  the  Jesuit  seminary  was  something  for  any  sharp  eye  to  discover, 
at  Ilheims.  The  mother  wished  him  to  pre-  These  eras  are  the  Californias  of  science  : 
pare  for  a  clerical  career,  but  the  Caritats  a  new  source  of  wealth  is  opened  which  the 
strongly  disapproved  of  this,  and  it  was  set-  first  comers  gather — and  then  follows  a  pe- 
tled  that  he  should  follow  the  paternal  pro-  riod  of  severer  toil  and  slender  gains  until  a 
fession  of  arms,  of  which,  as  the  Bishop  ob-  fresh  and  unwrought  region  is  again  disclosed, 
served,  many  of  the  most  illustrious  orna-  Condorcet  was  an  eager  adventurer,  but  he 
ments,  Conde,  for  instance,  had  been  trained  found  grains  rather  than  lumps,  and  above 
under  the  Company  of  Jesus.  At  this  school,  all,  he  did  not  persevere.  His  chief  eft'orts 
Condorcet  made  rapid  progress — in  raathe-  were  directed  to  extending  the  scope  of  the 
matics  especially — and  being  transferred  in  Calculus — to  bring  it  to  bear  upon  cases  in 
1758  to  the  College  of  Navarre  at  Paris,  he  which  it  had  previously  proved  unmanagea- 
there  also  carried  off  the  highest  prizes  year  ble.  Unfortunately,  however,  his  most  am- 
after  year,  and  became  decidedly  the  most  bilious  formula  are  precisely  those  of  which 
distinguished  of  its  alumni.  One  of  his  prize-  the  value  is  most  doubtful.  He  never  at- 
essays  was  read  in  the  presence  of  D’Alem-  tempted  to  apply  them  himself,  and  we  be- 
bert,  who  prophesied  that  the  youth  would  lieve  tliey  have  not  proved  of  the  slightest 
by  and  bye  be  an  honor  to  the  Academy.  1  service  to  the  world.  It  may,  wc  think,  be 
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asserted  safely  that  science  would  have  stood 
where  it  does  if  he  had  never  lived.  Skillful 
analyst  as  he  was,  he  discovered  no  new 
principle — no  great  step  can  be  ascribed  to 
him.  We  observe  that  considerable  impor¬ 
tance  is  still  attached  by  some  English  wri¬ 
ters  to  his  Essay  on  the  application  of  the 
Calculus  to  judicial  questions.  He  was  not 
the  first  who  worked  on  that  ground — and 
if  he  went  much  more  into  detail  than  the 
two  or  three  who  had  preceded  him,  he  has 
in  the  sequel  been  very  largely  distanced, 
especially  in  our  own  time,  by  Poisson.  His 
treatise  is  very  ingenious,  and  we  may  say 
amusing,  but  there  is  a  radical  flaw  in  ail 
tentamina  of  the  class — there  are  not,  and 
never  can  be,  real  data  for  the  application  of 
the  mathematical  theory  of  probabilities  to 
judicial  decisions,  or  to  any  other  questions 
in  which  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  in¬ 
calculable  variety  in  the  talents,  attainments, 
and  moral  qualities  of  men.  But  we  do  not 
presume  to  dissert  on  a  subject  as  to  which 
those  who  wish  to  pursue  it  can  consult  a 
scientific  authority  so  high  as  M.  Arago’s. 
We  merely  repeat  that  at  best  he  exhibited 
sagacity  in  a  comparatively  new  application 
of  the  theory  of  probabilities.  What  imme¬ 
diately  concerns  us  here  is,  that  when  hardly 
beyond  the  limit  of  manhood,  he  had  already 
established  a  brilliant  reputation.  The 
Academy  of  Sciences  soon  chose  him  for 
their  Assistant-Secretary.  Having  filled  up 
with  applause  a  large  hiatus  in  the  academi¬ 
cal  ElogeSy  he  not  long  afterward  was  elect¬ 
ed  Perpetual  Secretary — and  in  that  capaci¬ 
ty  produced  a  very  extensive  series  of  simi¬ 
lar  panegyrics,  some  of  which  may  still  have 
a  high  degree  of  interest  for  a  limited  class 
of  readers.  The  emolument  of  his  office 
was  not  much,  but  the  position  was  consid¬ 
ered  enviable — it  gave  him  every  opportuni¬ 
ty  of  familiar  intercourse  with  the  lights  of 
philosophy,  and  through  them  an  easy  intro¬ 
duction  to  the  saloons  and  suppers  of  the  in¬ 
fluential  ladies  wdio  had  embraced  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  the  sect,  and  not  a  few  of  whom  had 
condescended  to  form  tender  connections 
among  its  Coryphaei. 

Until  1770  he  had  continued  to  give  his 
more  serious  hours  to  his  mathematics ; 
but — very  unluckily  as  we  believe  for  his  ul¬ 
timate  fame — in  the  summer  of  that  year  his 
ambition  received  a  new  turn.  D’Alembert 
had  fallen  into  a  condition  of  nervous  irrita¬ 
bility  which  afflicted  all  his  friends,  and  griev¬ 
ously  alarmed  his  celebrated  aude,  Mademoi¬ 
selle  de  I’Espinasse.  She  urged  on  him  the 
temporary  abandonment  of  his  diagrams,  and 


implored  Condorcet  to  find  some  substitute 
at  the  Academy,  and  undertake  the  care  of 
the  invalid  during  a  winter  of  Italy.  The 
Secretary  agreed  to  make  this  sacrifice,  and 
the  pair  started  :  but  their  reception  at  Fer- 
ney  was  so  delightful  that  week  after  week 
passed  away  there  until  it  was  thought  too 
late  for  crossing  the  Alps,  or  the  restoration 
of  D’Alembert  seemed  to  authorize  a  return 
to  Paris.  This  introduction  to  Voltaire  de¬ 
termined  the  future  career  of  Condorcet. 
From  that  time,  if  he  did  not  lay  aside  his 
abstract  science,  at  least  he  gave  up  all  no¬ 
tion  of  forwarding  its  march,  and  contented 
himself  with  noting  and  recording,  in  a  style 
of  distinguished  excellence,  the  trophies 
erected  by  steadier  enthusiasts.  Voltaire  had 
been  much  struck  with  his  literary  facility, 
and  inoculated  him  effectually  with  the  pas¬ 
sion  for  philosophical  proselytism.  In  a  word, 
he  was  now  to  be  one  of  the  most  active 
contributors  to  the  Encycloptdie  ;  and  Dide¬ 
rot,  Ac.,  became  his  most  intimate  compan¬ 
ions  at  Paris,  while  his  correspondence  with 
Ferney  continued  to  the  close  of  Voltaire’s 
life  to  be  close  and  confidential.  The  King  of 
Prussia  in  due  time  honored  him  with  many 
flattering  communications.  He  was  recog¬ 
nized  throughout  Europe  as  among  the  ablest 
agents  of  the  Anti-Christian  Conspiracy. 

Voltaire's  letters  seem,  in  England  at 
least,  to  be  very  little  read  in  comparison 
with  some  other  classes  of  his  writings ;  and 
we  wonder  this  should  be  so — for  not  only 
are  they  essential  to  the  understanding  of 
his  actual  proceedings,  but  many  of  them 
are  hardly  below  any  productions  of  his  pen 
in  the  felicity  of  execution.  When  he  is  ad¬ 
dressing  a  friend — not  a  King,  or  Prince,  or 
great  lady — we  may  almost  always  fancy 
that  we  hear  him  talking  at  his  own  fireside. 
The  ease  and  also  the  elegance  are  consum¬ 
mate — they  are  on  a  par  with  the  undisturb¬ 
ed  self-esteem,  the  unwearied  self-seeking, 
the  untameable  vivacity  and  the  insatiable 
malignity  of  the  man.  The  letters  to  Con¬ 
dorcet,  and  especially  the  new  ones  (which 
it  is  not  difficult  to  account  for  Condorcet’s 
suppression  of  during  his  lifetime),  bring  out 
some  peculiar  traits — illustrating  very  satis¬ 
factorily  the  profound  self-control,  without 
which  no  man  can  maintain  himself  through 
a  series  of  years  as  the  head  of  an  energetic 
party.  Wnat  Condorcet  says  (in  a  note  to 
Turgot)  of  some  of  his  pamphlets,  is  espe¬ 
cially  true  of  his  letters  to  the  juniors  of  his 
sect :  “  these  things  are  not  done  pour  la 
gloire,  but  pour  la  cause — we  must  not  con¬ 
sider  him  as  author,  but  as  apostle his 
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heart  was  in  his  pen — he  never  lost  sight  of 
the  purpose. 

M.  Arago,  whose  conclusions  as  to  the 
affairs  of  stars  and  their  satellites  few  will 
question,  extols  the  good  nature  of  Voltaire 
as  shown  in  these  documents  :  we  admire 
the  politeness,  the  good  sense — the  far-see¬ 
ing  impervertible  adroitness  of  the  ven¬ 
erated  chief.  He  had  long  before  this  lime 
commended  the  saying  of  a  monarch  who 
practiced  what  he  preached — Uesprit  des 
hommes  puissans  consiste  a  repondre  tine  poli- 
iesse  a  une  impertinence  ; — but  this  was  not  a 
mere  matter  of  manners.  lie  was  too  wise 
not  to  appreciate  the  importance  of  such  a 
resident  at  Paris  as  he  had  hit  on  in  Mr. 
Secretary  Condorcet — a  sharp,  cool-headed 
man — thoroughly  imbued  with  ecrasez  I'm- 
fdme,  but  certain,  unless  his  own  authorly 
self-love  were  involved,  to  see  more  clearly 
than  even  an  Argus  at  a  distance  could  do, 
what  would  be  the  practical  effect  of  any 
specific  publication  at  any  specific  time  on 
the  mind  of  the  Parisians.  In  every  one  in¬ 
stance,  accordingly,  when  Condorcet  suggests 
a  pause  or  an  alteration,  the  great  leader 
complies — and  that  with  such  apparent 
frankness  and  simplicity  of  tone  that  we 
have  no  doubt  many  contemporary  astrono¬ 
mers  put  the  same  interpretation  that  M.  Ara¬ 
go  does  now  on  these  astutest  of  rescripts. 
On  the  other  hand,  as  M.  le  Marquis  became 
more  and  more  deeply  engaged  in  the  war¬ 
fare  of  the  Encyclopedists,  it  was  not  seldom 
the  part  of  “  le  Vieux  de  la  Montague  ” — as 
by  a  curious  coincidence  the  founders  of  the 
future  Mountain  called  him — to  whisper  cau¬ 
tion  from  his  remote  citadel.  When  he  him¬ 
self  in  these  latter  days  was  resolved  to  issue 
anything  that  he  knew  and  felt  to  be  pregnant 
with  combustion,  he  never  dreamt  of  Paris — 
he  had  agents  enough  in  other  quarters,  and 
the  anonymous  or  pseudonymous  mischief 
was  printed  at  London,  Amsterdam,  or  Ham¬ 
burgh,  from  a  fifth  or  sixth  copy  in  the  hand¬ 
writing  of  some  Dutch  or  English  clerk — 
thence  by  cautious  steps  smuggled  into 
France — and  then  disavowed  and  denounced 
by  himself,  and  for  him  by  his  numberless 
agents,  with  an  intrepid  assurance  which  down 
to  the  last  confounded  and  baffled  all  official 
inquisitors,  until,  in  each  separate  case,  the 
scent  had  got  cold .  Therefore  he  sympathized 
not  at  all  with  any  of  these,  his  subalterns, 
when  they,  in  their  own  proper  matters,  al¬ 
lowed  themselves  a  less  guarded  style  of 
movement.  On  one  occasion  Condorcet’s 
imprudence  extorts  a  whole  series  of  really 
passionate  remonstrances  to  him  and  his 


probable  confidants — but  the  burden  is  al¬ 
ways  the  same — “  Tolerate  the  whispers  of 
age  !  How  often  shall  I  have  to  tell  you  ail 
that  no  one  but  a  fool  will  publish  such 
things  unless  he  has  200,000  bayonets  at  his 
back  ?”  Each  Encyclopedist  was  apt  to  for¬ 
get  that,  though  he  corresponded  familiarly 
with  Frederick,  he  was  not  a  king  of  Prus¬ 
sia  ;  and  by  and  bye  not  one  of  them  more 
frequently  exemplified  this  mistake  than 
Condorcet — for  that  gentleman’s  saint- like 
tranquillity  of  demeanor,  though  it  might 
indicate  a  naturally  languid  pulse,  covered 
copious  elements  of  vital  passion.  The  slow 
wheel  could  not  resist  the  long  attrition  of 
controversy,  and  when  it  once  blazed,  the 
flame  was  all  the  fiercer  for  its  unseen  nurs¬ 
ing.  “  You  mistake  Condorcet,”  said  D’A¬ 
lembert  to  one  of  the  philosophical  dames  ; 
“  he  is  a  volcano  covered  with  snow.” 

Among  the  inedited  essays  is  one  on  the 
constitution  of  scientific  bodies,  which  our 
secretary  (still  a  young  man)  was  good 
enough  to  compose  for  the  enlightenment 
and  direction  of  the  Spanish  government  of 
that  day.  Chiefly  noticeable  in  our  eyes  as 
a  specimen  of  French  presumption,  M.  Arago 
lauds  it  for  profound  wisdom  and  dexterous 
logic,  especially  in  arguing  against  any  in¬ 
quiry  about  the  religious  tenets  of  mem¬ 
bers.  Here  the  biographer  finds  nothing 
but  cause  for  admiration  in  his  hero’s  brave 
contempt  for  the  whole  system  of  opinion  as 
well  as  law  beyond  the  Pyrenees.  He  con¬ 
descends,  on  the  other  hand,  to  allege  con¬ 
sideration  for  the  rooted  prejudices  of  Spain 
as  a  sufficient  excuse  for  Condorcet  in  advo¬ 
cating  the  admission  into  the  proposed  new 
Academy  of  a  class  of  noble  amateurs.  “  It 
would  have  been  merely  absurd,”  he  says, 
“  to  plan  a  Spanish  institution  from  which 
Dukes  of  Osuna  and  Medina- Celi  were  to  be 
hopelessly  excluded.”  M.  Arago,  while  on 
this  topic,  reports  a  saying  of  Louis  XIV., 
which  we  are  tempted  to  repeat : — “  Do  you 
know  why  Racine  and  M.  de  Cavoye,  whom 
you  see  down  there,  like  so  well  to  be  togeth¬ 
er  ?  Racine,  with  Cavoye,  fancies  himself  a 
gentleman ;  Cavoye,  with  Racine,  fancies 
himself  a  genius.” 

Our  readers  would  not  much  thank  us  for 
entering  into  other  points  of  Condorcet’s 
programme,  on  which  Arago  enlarges  with  a 
zest  and  sometimes  with  a  bitterness  that 
must  have  been  prompted  by  feuds  less  re¬ 
mote  than  those  of  D’Alembert  and  Buffbn. 
The  pure  mathematicians  were  in  those  days 
little  disposed  to  acquiesce  in  the  high  pre¬ 
tensions  of  zoologists,  geologists,  or  any  of 
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the  kindred  classes  now  so  esteemed  :  and 
the  Patriarch  of  Ferney  countenanced  them. 

“  A  grand  reputation,”  he  says  in  one  of 
these  letters  to  Condorcet,  “  is  not  to  be 
acquired  more  easily  than  by  demonstrating 
how  the  globe  was  constructed,  or  describing 
a  new  species  of  bug.” 

We  understand  better  the  importance 
whigh  Voltaire’s  immediate  disciples  attached 
to  their  Academies  than  tl:e  revelation  of  the 
same  sort  of  feeling  in  Condorcet’s  new  bio¬ 
grapher.  In  those  days  the  philosophers 
had  a  serious  battle  to  fight,  and  it  was  of 
vast  consequence  that  the  troops  should 
know  each  other,  have  confidence  in  their 
officers,  and  omit  no  art  to  inveigle  follies  or 
neutralize  influences.  At  present,  as  against 
the  great  original  objects  of  hostility,  the 
battle  has  been  fought  out  and  won — or  if 
anything  in  the  nature  of  a  prejudice  ecclesias-^ 
deal,  aristocratical,  or  monarchical,  still  shows 
a  sign  of  life,  there  are  facilities  enough  for  as¬ 
sailing  such  obstinate  remnants  elsewhere  than 
in  assemblies  professedly  devoted  to  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  scientfic  researches.  At  all 
events,  it  was  sufficiently  so  in  France  when 
M.  Arago  wrote  this  Life.  Here  no  motives 
of  the  class  now  alluded  to  have  ever  been  even 
suspected  ;  nor,  until  rather  recently,  were 
any  of  the  educated  classes  of  Englishmen 
apparently  much  given  to  those  appetites  for 
garrulous  congregation  and  pompous  exhibi¬ 
tion  that  have  from  Julius  Ca3sai’s  time  to 
President  Buonaparte’s  distinguished  the 
theatrical  nation  so  near  to  us  in  locality  and 
in  everything  but  thought,  sentiment,  taste, 
and  manners.  We  are  at  a  loss  to  account 
for  the  change  so  visible,  and  not  doubting 
that  there  is  a  mixture  of  good  in  almost 
every  novelty,  we  own  we  on  the  whole  con¬ 
tinue  to  regret  this  one.  You  hear  and  read 
eternal  vituperation  of  the  Royal  Academy 
in  Trafalgar  Square  ;  but,  whatever  may  be 
the  defects  in  its  construction,  we  could  wish 
to  see  certain  great  features  of  its  practical 
system  imitated  by  bodies  which  assume  to 
be  of  statelier  importance,  and,  unlike  it, 
reserve  their  chairs  for  Cacaoes.  The  R. 
A.’s  w’oik  each  at  home  in  his  own  studio; 
once  a  year  they  allow  each  other  and  all 
the  world  to  see  what  they  have  been  doing, 
and  the  Exhibition  is  opened  with  a  dinner, 
to  which  they  invite  such  grandees  as  have 
acquired  a  reputation  for  what  our  antique 
friend  Sir  Thomas  Urquhart  calls  “  an 
emacity  ”  in  the  department  of  modern  mas¬ 
ter-pieces,  or  for  being  likely,  in  case  of  any 
parliamentary  caviling,  to  indicate  a  just 
recollection  of  the  turtle  and  the  fraternal 


hour.  These  seem  sensible  arrangements* 
What  good  could  come  of  meeting  one  night 
every  week  in  the  season  to  parade  sketches 
and  models  ?  Does  anybody  suppose  that  a 
really  fine  statue  or  picture  would  gain  by 
such  a  process  ?  Does  anybody  doubt  that 
at  the  end  of  the  year  there  would  be  a 
fierce  and  degrading  clamor  about  stolen 
hints  ?  The  system  of  hebdomadal  manifes¬ 
tations  and  speechifications,  with  the  autum¬ 
nal  interludes  of  provincial  starring  and 
mountebankincr  before  women  and  weavers, 
will  never,  we  hope,  be  emulated  by  our 
Michael  Angelos,  Bramantes,  and  Raphaels. 
The  inevitable  waste  of  time,  worry  of  tem¬ 
per,  low'ering  of  tone,  craving  for  excitement, 
exacerbation  of  shabby  grudges  and  coddling 
of  childish  vanity,  would  not  be  atoned  for 
by  an  endless  chorus  of  newspaper  applause, 
nor  even  by  a  profuser  participation  in  the 
scientific  honors  of  knighthood. 

O  ^ 

The  camaraderie  of  the  learned  bodies 
was,  as  w’e  have  said,  a  matter  of  serious 
business  in  the  earlier  period  of  Condorcet ; 
and  the  female  society  in  which  he  and  his 
friends  mingled,  was  animated  by  the  same 
spirit  and  conducive  to  the  same  ends.  From 
the  more  bustling  w  hirl  of  fashionable  life  he 
soon  withdrew  utterly.  “  1  had  no  relish,”  he 
neatly  says,  “  for  dissipation  without  pleasure, 
vanity  without  motive,  idleness  without  re¬ 
pose.” 

Another  philosopher  who  had  as  little 
turn  for  the  tumult  and  glitter  of  the  beau 
mondc  was  by  twenty  years  his  senior,  but 
among  the  most  intimate,  and,  ere  long,  the 
most  influential  of  his  friends,  M.  Turgot. 
He  was  of  a  far  more  important  family  than 
Condorcet,  but,  being  a  third  brother,  hardly 
better  otf  at  the  outset  in  point  of  fortune. 
Turgot  was  brought  up  at  the  Sorbonne,  and 
inspired  all  his  teachers  there  with  the  con¬ 
fidence  that  he  would  be  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  lights  of  the  Gallican  church. 
The  first  performance  that  attracted  notice 
beyond  the  walls  was  a  Discourse  on  the 
Evidences  of  Christianity  ;  it  was  extrava¬ 
gantly  lauded  by  the  clerical  party,  and 
moved  in  a  coriespoding  proportion  the  bile 
of  the  wise  men.  But,  whereas  Dr.  Chal¬ 
mers  appears,  after  being  for  several  years  a 
parish  minister,  to  have  first  imbibed  a  real 
belief  in  revealed  religion  while  preparing  an 
article  on  the  evidences  for  Sir  D.  Brewster’s 
Encyclopjedia,  there  seems  reason  to  infer 
that  a  similar  course  of  study  had  ended  in 
a  very  diflerent  manner  with  Turgot. 
Shortly  afterward,  to  the  confusion  of  his 
professors  and  heavy  disappointment  of  his 
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relations,  he  announced  that  he  had  changed 
his  mind,  and  would  not  enter  into  holy 
orders.  He  alleged  to  them  modest  distrust 
of  his  own  qualifications,  but  to  intimates 
said  candidly — “  I  cannot  walk  through  all 
the  days  of  my  life  with  a  mask  on  my  face.” 
He  turned  to  the  law — in  due  time  obtained 
promotion — and  for  a  course  of  years  acted 
vigorously  with  the  government  minority  in 
the  parliament  of  Paris,  and  in  opposition  to 
the  refractory  majority,  which  was  headed 
by  one  of  his  own  elder  brothers,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  Turgot.  This  conduct  led  to  the  In¬ 
tendancy  of  the  Limousin,  in  which  office  he 
soon  made  himself  remarkable  by  some  ex¬ 
cellent  administrative  reforms,  but  in  the 
sequel  still  more  so  by  the  audacity  of  his 
proposals  and  plans  for  sweeping  changes  in 
the  whole  department  of  taxation  and  inter¬ 
nal  economy.  He  was  among  the  first  that 
adopted  in  France  the  new  science  of  political 
economy,  and  he  pushed  its  doctrines  to  ex¬ 
tremes  that  never  found  favor  with  Adam 
Smith  himself.  Among  the  rest,  he  was  a 
strenous  church  reformer — indicating  more 
and  more  distinctly  his  opinion  not  only  that 
all  church  property  should  be  fairly  taxed 
for  state  purposes,  but  that  the  property 
itself  ought  to  be  redistributed,  small  sees 
united,  the  emoluments  of  great  ones  cut 
down,  monastic  establishments  of  all  sorts 
got  rid  of,  and — decent  provision  being  made 
for  existing  lives — the  general  surplus  con¬ 
sidered  and  dealt  with  as  at  the  command  of 
the  financial  minister  of  the  crown.  These 
suggestions  were  in  the  beginning  accom- 
panied  by  constant  professions  of  Turgot’s  | 
sincere  respect  for  religion  and  the  church, 
whose  real  interests  were,  he  continually 
reiterated,  nearer  to  no  man’s  heart  than  to 
his  own.  The  true  sentiments  of  the 
reformer,  however,  could  hardly  escape  de¬ 
tection — provincial  eyes  are  close  watchers, 
and  of  all  men  Turgot  was  the  most  awkward 
m  everything  but  the  use  of  his  pen.  None 
had  less  command  over  his  countenance — 
none  could  less  bear  the  trouble  of  affecta¬ 
tion  in  small  habits  and  daily  things.  The 
clergy  about  him  soon  understood  the  man, 
and  they,  as  rural  churchmen  usually  are, 
were  too  much  in  earnest  to  control  their 
indignation.  People  at  a  distance,  even  the 
shrewdest  of  the  Anti-clericals,  seem  to  have 
been  taken  in  at  first.  When  the  Intendant 
was  about  to  visit  Switzerland,  D’Alembert 
gave  him  an  introduction  to  Voltaire,  in 
which  he  takes  pains  to  assure  the  Patriarch 
that  he  might  receive  him  with  confidence 
— “  You  will  find  him  an  excellent  Cacouac, 


though  he  has  reasons  for  not  avowing  it — 
la  Cacouaquerie  ne  mene  pas  a  la  fortune." 

To  which  Voltaire  replies  by-and-bye — “  I 
have  been  charmed  with  Turgot — if  you 
have  three  or  four  sages  like  this  among  you, 

I  tremble  for  Vinfdme"  After  having  per¬ 
formed  his  kotow  at  Ferney,  he  redoubled 
his  zeal  in  the  ecclesiastical  direction,  but 
still  observed  as  to  his  caeonaquerie  a  pru¬ 
dent  reticence,  which  Voltaire  now  appreci¬ 
ated  and  often  recommended  to  the  Parisian 
conclave  as  exemplary.  “  Your  friend  Tur¬ 
got  is  admirable,”  says  he  to  Condorcet — 

“  no  man  understands  better  how  to  shoot 
the  arrow  without  showing  the  hand.” 

We  may  pause  for  a  moment  to  say  that 
in  general  Condorcet’s  letters  to  Voltaire, 
like  all  the  rest  of  the  sect,  are  characterized 
by  a  humility  of  submission,  an  extravagance 
^of  adulation,  worthy  of  the  Cadis  and  Muftis 
of  a  Commander  of  the  F'aithful.  But  be¬ 
hind  his  back,  in  their  epistles  to  each  other, 
it  is  somewhat  different.  All  alike — the 
grave  D’Alembert,  the  austere  Turgot,  and 
the  snowy  Condorcet — are  in  raptures  when 
Mademoiselle  de  I’Flspinasse  communicates 
to  them,  and  insists  on  their  handing  over 
to  their  prime  patroness,  whom  Arago  styles 
“la  respectable  Duchesse  d’Knville,”  the  in¬ 
telligence  she.  Mademoiselle,  had  just  re¬ 
ceived  from  Geneva  of  a  visit  paid  to  Ferney 
by  a  “  Messaline  de  cette  ville,”  with  some 
alarming  consequences.  It  is  like  the  merri¬ 
ment  of  a  set  of  young  monks  on  discovering 
a  lapse  of  father  Abbot.  Again,  Condorcet, 
when  on  a  tour,  writes  to  Turgot  that  he 
had  been  gratified  in  a  country-house  with 
the  perusal  of  a  Commentary  on  the  Bible 
by  Emilie  (Mad.  du  Chatelet — “  Venus 
Newton  ”)  in  ten  volumes  ;  and  adds  that 
he  thought  he  could  detect  here  and  there 
the  assistance  both  of  the  “  Vieux  de  la 
Montagne  ”  and  “  son  jeune  amant  ” — i.  e., 
St.  Lambert.  To  which  Turgot  answers 
that  he  had  himself  manv  vears  ago  seen 
“Emilie’s  Bible,”  but  that  it  was  then  in  four 
volumes.  “  However,”  adds  he,  “  there  is 
no  doubt  that  between  le  Vieux  and  son 
Jeune  amant  Emilie  was  likely  enough  to  ex¬ 
pand  her  dimensions.”  A  cruel  enough 
joke,  when  we  recall  the  circumstances  of 
her  death  in  childbed,  on  which  occasion  her 
disconsolate  husband,  whom  Lord  Brougham 
calls  “  a  respectable  man  ”  (they  are  all 
honorable  men),  finding  Voltaire  and  St.  Lam¬ 
bert  in  tears  together,  said,  “  Gentlemen,  you 
best  know  which  has  the  most  reason  to  weep 
— 1  have  at  least  this  consolation,  that  I  had 
no  hand  in  the  misfortune.”  Such  were  the' 
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morals  and  such  the  taste  of  this  philosophi- 
c.al  school ! 

We  need  not  go  deep  into  Turgot’s  history 
after  1774.  Amidst  the  financial  perplexi¬ 
ties  that  surrounded  the  monarchy  at  the 
accession  of  Louis  XVI.,  Maurepas,  though 
personally  distrustful  of  his  views  and  inten¬ 
tions,  was  induced  to  invite  him  into  the  ad¬ 
ministration — it  was  judged  necessary  to 
conciliate  the  rising  sect,  and  Turgot’s  birth 
and  connections  were  considered  as  pledges 
against  his  going  into  an  actual  revolution. 
The  Biographic  Uuicerselle,  in .  mentioning 
that  and  some  similar  appointments,  says, 
this  epoch  marks  the  commencement  of 
our  homines  d'etat  ecrivassiers and  it  was 
truly  the  commencenienl  de  In  jin.  Turgot, 
Minister  of  Marine,  immediately  nominated 
Condorcet  to  a  post  in  his  department — an 
inspectorship  of  canals — and  when  he  re-, 
moved  by-and-bye  to  the  ministry  of  Finance, 
the  younger  philosopher  became  “  Inspec- 
teur  des  Monnoies.”  How  soon  the  rashness 
and  gancherie  of  Turgot  involved  Paris  and 
half  France  in  famine,  confusion,  revolt,  and 
massacre,  we  need  not  remind  our  readers. 
His  wildest  measures  had  all  been  defended 
in  journals  and  pamphlets  by  his  subaltern  ; 
and  Condorcet  had  especially  distinguished 
himself  by  a  bitter  answer  to  Necker’s  anti- 
Turgot  disquisition  on  corn-laws.  The  pas¬ 
sage  that,'  according  to  our  philosophic  biog¬ 
rapher,  gave'*  the  deadliest  offence  was  in 
the  last  page,  where  Condorcet,  apologizing 
for  his  plain  words,  said  he  had  the  consola¬ 
tion  to  think  they  could  do  M.  Necker  no 
harm,  and  quoted  a  certain  high  functionary 
who  published  some  poem,  and  being  told 
by  his  friends  to  prepare  himself  for  sharp 
<iriticism,  replied — “  Make  yourselves  easy  as 
to  the  reviewers — I  have  got  a  better  cook.” 
This  cut  the  Amphitryon  banker  was  not, 
it  seems,  to  forgive.  He  succeeded  Turjrot 
as  Minister  of  Finance,  and  Condorcet  wrote 
to  his  friend  that  he  also  would  immediately 
resign  his  inspectorship — rather  than  be  dis¬ 
missed,  as  he  candidly  says  he  had  no  doubt 
he  must  be,  on  the  first  decent  opportunity. 
Whether  the  resignation  was  actually  ten¬ 
dered,  or  accepted,  we  have  some  doubts — 
which  shall  be  explained  by-and-bye.  How¬ 
ever  that  may  have  been,  both  Turgot  and 
he  redoubled  their  diliofence  as  economical 
essayists  :  but  the  Iliographie  Universelle 
thinks  it  needless  to  spend  many  words  on 
Condorcet’s  writings  of  this  class,  because,  it 
says,  “  We  have  in  vain  sought  for  a  single 
particular  in  which  he  does  not  follow  the 
lead  of  Turgot.”  Like  im,  he  started  from 


the  doctrine^of  the  perfectibility  of  man,  and 
ascribing  all  social  mischiefs  and  moral 
defects  to  bad  laws,  iniquitous  burdens, 
absurd  superstitions,  and  primarily  and 
finally  the  want  of  a  universal  and  of 
course  compulsory  system  of  liberal  educa¬ 
tion — hardly  affected  to  throw  any  longer 
a  plausible  gauze-work  over  his  cacouac- 
querie. 

We  may  pause  for  a  moment  on  one  elo¬ 
quent  piece  of  1776,  because,  though  read  at 
that  time  before  “  an  academy,”  it  seems  never 
to  have  been  printed  until  M.  Arago  re¬ 
covered  the  autograph.  The  subject  is — 

“  Should  popular  errors  be  eradicated  ?”  In 
this  treatise — which  is  perhaps  by  a  shade  or 
two  more  explicit  than  those  he  published  at 
the  same  period — Condorcet  utterly  denies 
that  any  religious  motive  whatever  is  re¬ 
quisite  or  can  be  relied  on  for  controlling  the 
moral  conduct  of  men.  He  says  ; — 

“  If  the  people  are  often  tempted  to  commit 
crimes  in  order  that  they  may  procure  the  neces¬ 
saries  of  life,  it  is  the  fault  of  the  laws  ;  and  as 
bad  laws  are  the  product  of  errors,  it  would  be 
more  simple  to  abolish  those  errors  than  to  add 
others  for  the  correction  of  their  natural  effects. 
Error,  no  doubt,  may  do  some  good  :  it  may  pre¬ 
vent  some  crimes,  but  it  will  occasion  mischiefs 
greater  than  these.  By  putting  nonsense  into 
the  head  of  the  people  you  make  them  stupid,  and 
from  stupidity  to  ferocity  there  is  but  a  step. 
Consider — if  the  motives  you  suggest  for  being 
just  make  but  a  slight  impression  on  the  mind, 
that  will  not  direct  the  conduct — if  the  impres¬ 
sions  be  lively,  they  will  produce  enthusiasm,  and 
enthusiasm  for  error.  Now  the  ignorant  enthu¬ 
siast  is  no  longer  a  man:  he  islhe  most  terrible 
of  wild  beasts.  In  fact,”  adds  our  arithmetician, 
“  the  number  of  criminals  among  the  men  with 
prejudices  is  in  greater  proportion  to  the  total 
nuniber  of  our  population,  than  the  number  of 
criminals  in  the  class  above  prejudices  is  to  the 
total  of  that  class.  I  am  not  ignorant  that,  in  the 
actual  state  of  Europe,  the  people  are  not,  per¬ 
haps,  at  all  prepared  for  a  true  doctrine  of  morals : 
but  this  degraded  obtuseness  is  the  work  of  social 
institutions  and  of  superstitions.  Men  are  not 
born  blockheads  :  they  become  such.  By  speak¬ 
ing  reason  to  the  people,  even  in  the  little  time 
they  can  give  to  the  cultivation  of  their  intellect, 
we  might  easily  teach  them  the  little  that  it  is 
necessary  for  them  to  know.  Even  the  idea  of 
the  respect  that  they  should  have  for  the  property 
of  the  rich  is  only  difficult  to  be  insinuated  among 
them — ://V.s/,  because  they  look  on  riches  as  a  sort 
of  usurpation^  of  theft  perpetrated  upon  them,  and 
unhappily  this  opinion  is  in  great  part  true.:  sec¬ 
ondly,  because  their  excessive  poverty  makes 
them  always  consider  themselves  in  the  case  of 
absolute  necessity — a  case  in  which  even  very 
severe  moralists  have  been  of  their  mind  ;  thirdly, 
because  they  are  as  much  despised  and  maltreated 
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for  being  poor  as  they  would  be  after  having  low¬ 
ered  themselves  by  larcenies.  It  is  merely  there¬ 
fore  because  institutions  are  bad  that  the  people 
are  so  commonly  a  little  thievish  upon  principle.” 
— V.  360,  361. 

Nil  sub  sole  novum  !  We  find  here  almost 
in  identical  terms,  and  fully  in  meaning,  M. 
Proudhon’s  maxim  of  maxims :  La  Propriete 
c^est  le  Vol ! 

Then  follows  another  remarkable  specimen 
of  his  coolness  and  also  of  his  logic — admire 
the  calculator />ar  excellence : — 

“  In  speaking  of  the  establishment  of  false  re¬ 
ligions  and  of  their  reform,  it  is  not  necessary,  for 
showing  how  well  facts  are  in  accord  with  our 
reasonings,  that  we  should  assume  any  one  of 
them  in  particular  to  be  false.  It  is  clear  that 
there  are  at  least  as  many  false  religions,  7ninus 
ONE,  as  there  are  known  religions.  Now,  which¬ 
soever  it  may  be  that  we  regard  as  the  true  one, 
the  history  of  the  evil  which  the  others  have  done 
suffices  to  prove  the  truth  of  our  assertion.’’ — 
Ib.  369. 

“  We  conclude,  then,  that  the  truth  is  always 
useful  to  the  people,  and  that,  if  the  people  holds 
by  errors,  it  is  expedient  forthwith  to  remove 
them.  We  will  only  state  four  exceptions.” 

At  the  head  of  these  excepted  errors  is — 

“  l™o.  La  croyance  d’un  Dieu  rt?miinerateur  et 
vengeur — qu’il  ne  faudrait  pas  attaquer  chez  un 
people  dont  la  morale  serait  fondce  sur  une  reli¬ 
gion  fausse,  a  moins  que  cette  religion  ne  fut 
de/rui/e” — 

and  what  substituted  for  that  false  religion  ? — 

— “  et  qu’une  morale  fondee  sur  la  raison  seule 
ne  fut  bien  etablie.” — Ib.  382. 

It  is  known  to  all  that  Voltaire  had  written 
and  published  in  his  later  days  some  Notes 
on  the  Pensees  de  Pascal,  intended  to  at¬ 
tenuate  the  authority  of  the  Christian  philoso¬ 
pher.  They  appeared,  however,  too  moder¬ 
ate  in  the  eyes  of  Condorcet,  who  prepared 
a  new  edition  of  the  Pensees,  garnished  with 
copious  notes  of  a  far  more  audacious  charac¬ 
ter,  and  transmitted  the  MS.  toFerney.  Vol¬ 
taire  was  delighted — “  You  have  laid  open  the 
head  of  Serapis,”  he  writes,  “  and  shown  us 
the  rats  and  the  spiders.”  The  old  man  volun¬ 
teered  to  have  the  work  printed  in  Switzer¬ 
land  under  his  own  eye — and  this  was  done 
in  17Y8.  He  died  a  few  months  afterward — 
and  the  gay  young  Count  d’ Artois  (Charles 
X.)  pronounced  his  epitaph  :  La  France  a 
perdu  un  grand  homme  et  un  grand  coquin. 

In  1782,  the  secretary  of  the  Academy  of 


Sciences  obtained  the  long  coveted  honor  of 
a  place  among  the  Forty  of  the  Academic 
Fran^aise.  The  delay  is  ascribed  to  the  an¬ 
tipathy  of  Maurepas  and  the  “  men  with  pre¬ 
judices,”  who  alleged,  it  seems,  as  their 
ground  of  objection,  Condorcet’s  refusal  to 
write  the  Eloges  of  some  academicians  of 
their  own  color,  and  the  warmth  with  which 
he  had  extolled  all  defunct  Cacouacs.  Im¬ 
mense  importance  was  attached  to  the  can¬ 
vass.  He  beat  his  rival,  Bailly,  only  by  one 
vote.  ‘‘  This  victory,”  writes  D’Alembert, 

“  delights  me  as  much  as  if  I  had  discovered 
the  quadrature  of  the  circle.”  Grimm  says, 

“  The  science  of  M.  de  Condorcet  had  been 
sulficiently  rewarded  by  the  Academic  des 
Sciences.  His  literary  claims  are  nothing  be¬ 
side  M.  Bailly’s.  But  the  government  had 
recently  named  a  man  of  distinguished  piety 
to  the  archiepiscopate,  and  the  philosophers 
felt  the  urgency  of  a  demonstration.  Hence 
this  successful  struggle  in  favor  of  a  candi¬ 
date  more  than  usually  atheist.”  We  need 
hardly  observe  that  Baron  Grimm,  in  his 
earlier  letters,  used  to  extol  Condorcet  in 
the  warmest  terms. 

In  1783,  his  constant  friend  and  supporter, 
D’Alembert,  died,  and  left  him  the  whole  of 
his  property.  In  the  same  year  died  also 
the  aged  Bishop  of  Lisieux — and  his  nephew 
no  doubt  inherited  whatever  remained  of  the 
family  estates  in  Dauphiny.  Of  this  succes¬ 
sion  not  a  word  occurs  in  any  life  of  Condor¬ 
cet  that  we  have  met  with  ;  but  among  other 
remarks  in  a  pamphlet  “  sur  Condorcet,” 
published  at  Lausanne  in  1792,  by  “Chas, 
homme  de  Loi,”  it  is  said  that  “  till  the  Rev¬ 
olution  was  at  hand,  he  seemed  to  attach  as 
much  consequence  as  any  one  of  his  class  to 
his  titles  and  his  fiefs.**  That  he  had  no  fiefs 
prior  to  1783,  is  apparent  from  the  whole 
course  of  his  proceedings. 

Not  long  afterward  the  volcano  made  a 
most  unlooked-for  eruption.  The  flame  was 
suddenly  kindled  by  the  bright  eyes  of  a 
young  and  well-born  beauty.  Mademoiselle 
de  Grouchy,  and  the  Secretary,  now  turned 
of  forty,  married  her  in  a  great  hurry — even, 
remarks  M.  Arago,  without  having  brought 
her  family  to  book  on  the  weighty  question 
of  dower.  M.  Arago  becomes  unusually 
animated  here,  and  is  not  ashamed  to  place 
his  hero’s  proceedings  in  favorable  contrast 
with  those  of  Lagrange.  D’Alembert  heard 
from  a  third  party  at  a  distance  that  that 
brother  sage  had  made  ‘‘  le  saut  perilleux,’’ 
and  wrote  to  express  some  surprise  at  not 
•having  the  intelligence  from  head-quarters. 
“  For  the  rest,”  said  he,  ‘‘  it  is  no  doubt  the 
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duty  of  a  mathematician  to  calculate  son  bon- 
heur — you  have,  I  presume,  made  that  calcu¬ 
lation,  and  found  the  solution  to  be  marriage*^ 
Lagrange  answered — “  I  know  not  whether 
I  have  calculated  ill  or  well,  or  rather  I  be¬ 
lieve  I  have  not  calculated  at  all,  for  if  I  had, 

I  should  probably  have  been  like  Leibnitz, 
who  by  dint  of  reflecting  never  resolved.  I 
will  confess  to  you  that  I  have  never  had  any 
taste  for  marriage ;  but  circumstances  de¬ 
cided  me  to  invite  one  of  my  cousins  to  take 
care  of  me  and  all  my  concerns — and  if  I  did 
not  write,  it  was  because  the  thing  appeared 
to  me  too  indifferent  to  be  worth  mentioning 
to  you.”  Condorcet’s  marriage  was  a  happy 
one.  After  a  little  observation  of  the  young 
lady,  even  the  Duche.sse  d’Enville  said  to  the 
secretary,  nous  vous  pardonnons.  And  no 
wonder,  for  Madame  de  Condorcet  was  emi¬ 
nently  an  esprit  fort.  The  Biographic  des 
Contempornins  adorns  the  wedding  with  some 
romantic  details,  which  Arago  rejects.  It 
tells  us  that  the  lady  had  formed  a  passion 
w  hich  incurred  the  paternal  veto — that  when 
Condorcet  addressed  her,  though  she  did  not 
conceal  her  admiration  for  his  talents  and  so¬ 
ciety,  she  avowed  her  unaltered  feeling — 
and  that  the  philosopher,  on  his  part,  having 
been  smitten  mainly  with  her  mind,  proposed 
that  they  should  be  united  “upon  a  Platonic 
understanding,”  to  which  the  fair  one  agreed. 
We  concur  withM.  Arago  in  preferring  dates 
on  this  occasion  to  the  Biographic.  The 
philosopher’s  wedding  was  in  178G,  and  the 
future  Madame  O’Connor,  whether  she  was 
the  first-born  or  not,  is  mentioned  as  a  girl 
between  five  and  six  years  of  age  in  1793. 

We  are  approaching  graver  events.  From  the 
first,  Condorcet  proclaimed  himself  enthusi¬ 
astically  for  the  cause  of  our  American  col¬ 
onists  ;  and  when  Franklin  arrived  in  Paris, 
none  welcomed  him  with  more  zeal — not 
even  Turgot ;  who,  however,  reached  a 
felicity  of  compliment  never  approached  by 
Condorcet  in  his  famous  Inscription  : 

Eripuit  ccelo  fulmen  sceptrumque  tyramiis.* 

As  that  war  advanced,  Condorcet’s  lan¬ 
guage  became  more  and  more  violent,  and 
as  soon  as  the  first  streaks  of  fire  appeared 
on  the  domestic  horizon,  he  threw  himself 
with  equal  force  into  that  more  interesting 
movement. 


*  The  merit  of  this  is  hardly  lessened  by  its  be¬ 
ing  only  a  singularly  fortunate  imitation  of  a  line  in 
the  Cardinal  de  Polignac’s  Anti-Lucretius : — 
Eripuitqne  Jovi  f  ulmen  Phoehoque  sagittas. 


It  is  stated  in  various  accounts  of  our  phi¬ 
losopher  that,  liberal  as  he  had  always  been, 
his  conversion  to  the  Republic  was  the  result 
of  his  personal  intercourse  with  Mr.  Thomas 
Paine.  But  that  gentleman  did  not  honor 
France  with  his  presence  until  the  revolution 
had  passed  through  several  important  stages  ; 
and  M.  Arago,  though  without  naming  Paine, 
is  anxious  to  prove  a  much  earlier  date  for 
the  final  orthodoxy  of  his  hero.  Turgot  died 
in  1781 — and  Condorcet’s  Life  of  him, 
though  not  published  till  178G,  had  probably 
been  in  hand  all  the  intervening  years. 
From  the  date  of  its  appearance,  however, 
there  could  be  little  doubt  of  Condorcet’s 
extreme  politics.  M.  Arago  quotes  and 
eulogizes  many  prominent  passages,  which, 
as  he  tells  the  Academy,  prove  that  notre 
confrere  s  full  illumination  far  preceded  the 
events  of  1789.  lie  dwells  with  particular 
zeal  on  the  lofty  denunciation  of  nobility  in 
this  performance ;  and  we  think  he  is  quite  ' 
warranted  in  inferring  that  the  Marquis,  who 
condemned  aristocracy  in  1786,  had  become 
in  his  heart  an  enemy  of  monarchy  before 

1789.  Furthermore,  if  he  did  not  openly 
proclaim  his  hostility  to  the  Crown  in  1786, 
or  even  in  1789,  we  hope  to  be  pardoned  for 
suspecting  that  M.  Arago  (had  it  pleased 
him)  might  have  explained  that  circumstance 
on  sound  principles  of  calculation.  We  no¬ 
ticed  Condorcet’s  share  in  the  grand  battle 
between  Turgot  and  Necker  on  the  corn- 
laws,  and  his  announcement  of  his  intention 
to  resign  the  office  which  Turgot  had  given 
him,  w’hen  that  minister  was  replaced  in  the 
Finance  department  by  Necker  in  1776. 
Neither  in  his  Introductory  Eloge  nor  else¬ 
where  does  M.  Arago  intimate  the  least 
doubt  that  the  resignation  took  place  accord¬ 
ingly  ;  nor  does  he  drop  the  remotest  hint 
that  Condorcet  was  ever  again  connected 
with  the  administration  of  finances.  Now 
observe — M.  Arago  reprints  five  “  Memoires 
sur  les  Monnoies  ”  which  were  published  in 

1790,  but  he  does  not  reprint  the  original 
title-pages  (now  before  us)  on  which  the 
author  designates  himself  as  “  M.  de  Con¬ 
dorcet,  Inspecteur- General  des  Monnoies.” 
We  find  him  in  like  manner  officially  re¬ 
corded  in  the  “  Almanac  Royal  ”  for  1789 
(prepared  of  course  in  1788)  as  “Inspecteur- 
General  des  Monnoies  ” — and  his  residence 
is  thrice  given  in  that  volume  as  at  the 
“  Hotel  des  Monnoies.”  Another  authority 
shall  be  quoted  presently.  We  suppose, 
then,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  if  he  ever 
did  resign  the  post  which  he  owed  to  Turgot, 
Condorcet  had  found  means  to  reconcile 
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himself  with  Necker  before  that  minister  re¬ 
sumed  his  power  in  1788.  It  is  possible 
enough  that  he  may  have  been  restored  to 
his  oihce  by  De  Brienne :  it  is  certain  that 
he  held  it  under  Necker,  whose  name  ap¬ 
pears  as  Finance  minister-in-chief  on  the 
same  page  with  his  own  in  this  Almanac  of 
1789.  Whether  he  had  ever  in  fact  lost 
connection  with  the  Finance  department  be¬ 
tween  1776  and  1789,  we  cannot  at  this 
moment  decide  ;  but  even  on  the  former  sup¬ 
position,  he  had  all  along,  it  is  to  be  inferred, 
retained  hopes  of  recovering  such  a  connec¬ 
tion  ;  and,  therefore,  could  hardly  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  denounce  the  Crown  while  the 
Crown  was  still  the  patron.  As  to  the  se¬ 
quel — the  office  of  Inspector  of  the  Mint  was 
abolished  in  1790 — but  Condorcet  w^as  im¬ 
mediately  afterward  appointed  a  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  the  Treasury — which  place  he  re¬ 
tained  to  the  last,  and  we  have  evidence 
before  us  that  he  also  continued  in  his  old 
official  residence  at  least  as  late  as  January 
1st,  1792.  M.  Arago  may  think  it  absurd 
to  dwell  on  matters  so  small  as  these  ;  but 
we  are  at  present  in  a  sublunary  sphere,  and 
it  seems  to  us  not  wholly  unworthy  of  note 
that  the  philossopher  was  also  a  placeman — 
held  a  lucrative  office  under  the  Crown  be¬ 
fore  the  Revolution  began,  and  continued — 
•  with  a  very  short,  if  any,  ‘  interval — in  the 
enjoyment  of  it  until  he  incurred  the  mortal 
violence  of  the  power  which  he  had  aided  in 
the  abolition  of  the  Monarchy  and  abetted  in 
the  murder  of  the  King. 

If  we  may  trust  Madame  de  Genlis  and 
M.  Grimm,  the  Life  of  Turgot  had  at  the 
time  but  little  success.*  The  Life  of  Vol- 


*  The  Life  of  Turgot  was  published  at  Amster¬ 
dam  and  London  in  October,  17S6.  In  April,  1787, 
appeared  La  Religion  considtrie  comme  1  unique 
base  du  bonheur  et  de  la  veritable  Philosophic: 
ouvrage  fait  pour  servir  a  Viducation  dcs  Enfants  de 
S.  A.  S.  Monseigneur  le  Due  d' Orleans^  et  dans 
lequel  on  rifute  tesprincipcs  des  pretendus  Philoso- 
phes  modernes.  Par  Mad.  la  Alarquise  de  Sillery, 
ci-devant  Mad.  la  Comtesse  de  Genlis.  In  this  com¬ 
prehensive  volume  the  lady  offers  the  following 
benevolent  remarks  on  M.  de  Condorcet’s  new  per¬ 
formance: — “The  author,  cold,  serious,  starched, 
proposes  calmly  the  total  overthrow  of  laws  and 
customs,  religious,  political,  social.  He  is  wild,  yet 
never  animated ;  his  madness  never  rises  to  deliri¬ 
um — it  comes  not  in  fits — it  is  continual,  uniform, 
phlegmatic — alike  extravagant  and  dull — so  monot¬ 
onous  that  it  excites  neither  curiosity  nor  surprise. 
The  fate  of  the  book  has  been  as  odd  as  the  book 
itself:  it  attacked  everything — and  it  made  no 
noise.”  Grimm  treats  the  work  with  equal  disre¬ 
spect;  but  is  fair  enough  to  quote,  a  few  pages 
lower,  part  of  a  new  Eloge  by  Condorcet,  in  which 
he  amused  the  Academy  by  glancing  at  “  the  at- 


taire,  first  printed  at  Geneva  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  year  (1787),  was,  on  the  contrary,  read 
with  universal  curiosity  and  very  general 
approbation.  This  skillful  and  noxious  speci¬ 
men  of  the  art  which  Condorcet  had  so  as¬ 
siduously  cultivated  w'as,  in  the  course  of  a 
few  months,  amalgamated  into  the  great 
Kelli  edition  of  the  works  of  Voltaire,  the 
Notes  to  which  w  ere  chiefly  by  Beaumarchais 
(the  editor),  Decroix,  and  Condorcet.  These 
last  are  now  printed  by  themselves,  and  fill, 
as  we  mefitioned,  a  considerable  space  in 
Arago’s  fourth  volume.  We  think  it  right 
to  copy  one  of  them — ‘‘  On  the  Condemna¬ 
tion  of  Charles  I.  King  of  England  — 

“  The  minutes  of  this  procedure  have  been  pre¬ 
served.  A  legitimate  tribunal  w’hich  upon  such 
grounds  should  condemn  a  ragamuffin  to  a  month 
of  the  house  of  correction,  would  commit  an  act 
of  tyranny  ;  and  if  we  add,  that  neither  according 
to  the  particular  law  of  England,  nor  (suppo.sing 
the  English  to  iiave  been  at  that  time  absolutely 
free)  according  to  any  principle  of  public  law 
which  a  man  of  good  sense  can  recognize,  could 
that  tribunal  be  regarded  as  a  legitimate  one,  we 
shall  have  a  just  idea  of  this  extraordinary  judg¬ 
ment. 

“  Charles  replied  with  a  moderation  and  a  firm¬ 
ness  which  do  honor  to  his  memory,  and  contrast 
with  the  harshness  and  the  bad  faith  of  his  judges. 

“  It  is  said  that  highway  robbers,  when  magis¬ 
trates  fall  into  their  hands,  have  occasionally  had 
the  fancy  to  subject  them  to  a  formal  mockery  of 
trial  before  perpetrating  their  murder.  Nothing 
can  more  resemble  the  conduct  of  Cromwell  and 
his  friends.  Nothing  but  the  full  atrocity  of  fa¬ 
naticism  could  liave  hindered  that  sentence  from 
producing  a  rising  of  all  parties,  to  prevent  by 
general  indignation  the  possibility  of  its  execu¬ 
tion  ;  and  fanaticism  alone  has  ever  ventured  to 
make  its  apology.” — vol.  iv.  172. 

How  soon  after  Voltaire’s  death  the  com¬ 
mentator  began  his  labor,  or  in  how  far  he 
might  have  been  restrained  in  it  by  the 
scruples  of  others,  we  cannot  say  ;  but  this 
passage — which  subsequent  incidents  invent 
with  a  singular  importance — does  not  well 
harmonize  with  the  ultra-liberalism  of  tl  e 
apparently  contemporaneous  Life  of  Turgot 
— and  the  Notes  contain  many  other  things 
on  which  we  should  have  expected  M.  Arago 
to  offer  some  little  explanation.  We  are,  for 
instance,  somewhat  scandalized  by  the  con¬ 
trast  between  Condorcet’s  respectful  eager¬ 
ness  at  the  opening  of  the  revolution  for  the 
co-operation  of  the  clergy  with  the  tiers  ttat, 


tractive  orthodoxy  of  certain  admired  authoresses 
w’ho  know  how  to  reconcile  rigidity  of  dogma  with 
laxity  of  manners.” 
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and  a  Note  of  1787  on  the  reforms  of  Joseph 
II.,  where,  especially  praising  the  reduction 
of  marriage  to  a  civil  contract,  and  the 
making  divorce  attainable  on  the  mere  re¬ 
quest  of  the  married  couple,  he  says,  “  this 
great  example  will  be  followed  by  the  other 
nations  of  Europe  when  they  shall  begin  to 
feel  that,  in  matters  of  legislation,  it  is  not 
more  rational  to  consult  divines  than  rope- 
dancers.” — Ibid.  445. 

Condorcet  considered  himself  as  having 
inherited  much  of  the  authority  of  the  dead 
masters  whom  he  had  celebrated.  When 
the  expectation  of  an  assembly  of  the  States- 
General  became  universal  (early  in  1788), 
he  published  a  lofty  and  detailed  conspectus 
of  his  views  as  to  the  proper  construction  of 
legislative  bodies — intimating  very  distinctly 
that  the  government  of  the  country  was  to 
be  thenceforth  a  strictly  representative  one. 
A  large  space  is  given  to  the  needlessness 
and  inconvenience  of  two  chambers !  This 
publication  was  of  course  an  announcement 
of  his  own  willingness  to  occupy  a  place  in 
whatever  congregation  might  result  from  the 
ferment  of  the  time.  Such  pretensions  in  a 
savant  were  somewhat  contemptuously  criti¬ 
cised  in  certain  higher  circles  where  he  had 
formerly  been  patronized.  “And  is  it  so 
very  absurd,”  writes  Condorcet,  “  that  a 
geometrician  of  45  should  offer  his  conclu¬ 
sions  and  his  services  to  his  fellow-citizens  ?” 
“  We  have  lived  certainly,”  says  Arago — in 
1845 — “to  see  it  considered  as  quite  a  set¬ 
tled  point  that  a  man  may  not  only  be  a  fit 
senator,  but  a  fit  minister,  without  having 
fait  ses  preuves  in  any  line  of  study  what¬ 
ever.”  And  ive  have  lived  to  see  M.  Arago 
himself  holding  at  once  the  two  ministries  of 
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the  Army  and  the  Navy — the  least  fitted, 
one  should  have  thought,  for  a  theoretic 
geometrician.  Nay,  we  have  seen  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  issue 
an  authoritative  circular,  signed  by  another 
eminent  savant,  M.  Carnot,  as  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction,  proclaiming  (March  6, 
1848)  to  the  universal  constituencies  of  the 
French  Republic,  that  ignorance  should  be 
no  objection  to  a  candidate  for  the  National 
Assembly ! 

Condorcet,  however,  was  not  selected  by 
any  constituency  of  1789.  He  had  to  con¬ 
sole  himself  with  a  seat  in  the  Municipality 
of  Paris,  whose  Mayor  was  also  a  savant,  his 
own  old  competitor  at  the  Academy,  the  as¬ 
tronomer  Bailly.  What  an  active  and  influ¬ 
ential  part  the  civic  body  took  in  political 
discussion  while  the  representatives  of  the 
nation  were  sitting  at  Versailles,  is  well 
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known — nowhere  described  with  such  clear¬ 
ness  as  in  Bailly’s  own  Memoirs.  Condor- 
cet’s  zealous  behavior  here,  together  with 
his  activity  in  pamphlets  and  journals,  es¬ 
pecially  the  success  of  La  Feuille  Villageoise, 
a  paper  set  up  and  conducted  by  him  in 
company  with  the  notorious  Cerutti,  ad¬ 
vanced  him  rapidly  in  popular  favor  ;  and  in 
1791  both  he  and  Cerutti  were  elected  to 
the  Legislative  Assembly  by  the  department 
of  Paris — among  the  earliest  of  the  triumphs 
of  journalism,  afterward  so  frequent,  and  so 
fatal  to  successive  governments. 

VVe  have  already  noticed  that  he  had  been 
appointed  Commissioner  of  the  Treasury  in 
1790 — and  we  shall  not  here  go  into  any  of 
the  small  scandal  connected  with  that  ap¬ 
pointment  by  Rivarol  and  other  censors. 
But  the  office,  having  been  conferred  by  the 
Crown,  was,  under  a  law  of  the  former  As¬ 
sembly,  incompatible  with  a  seat  in  the  new 
one.  lie  therefore  had  to  resign  his  office. 
But — to  copy  the  words  of  the  Lausanne 
critic  already  quoted,  who  here  at  least  says 
nothing  but  what  the  public  documents  con¬ 
firm — “  Our  philosophical  calculator,  desir¬ 
ous  of  satisfying  at  once  his  pride,  his  ambi¬ 
tion,  and  his  cupidity,  had  been  making  it 
the  object  of  his  researches  to  discover  some 
means  by  which  he  might  sit  on  the  Legisla¬ 
tive  bench  and  yet  be  a  Commissioner  of  the 
Treasury ;  and  to  attain  this  double  result 
he  moved  resolutions — 1st,  that  the  Legisla¬ 
torial  body  should  deprive  the  Crown  of  the 
nomination  of  all  officers  connected  with  the 
administration  of  the  national  treasure ;  and 
2ndly,  that  deputies  might*  hold  offices  of 
that  class  when  bestowed  by  the  people  ” — 
i.  e.  by  the  same  usurping  Assembly. 

He  therefore  preserved  his  place  at  the 
Treasury  with  his  seat  in  the  Assembly. 
They  at  their  first  sitting  appointed  him  and 
his  co-journalist  Cerutti  as  two  of  their  Secre¬ 
taries  ;  and  he  was  called  to  the  chair  as 
President,  by  a  majority  of  near  100,  on  the 
5th  February,  1792 — the  very  day  that 
Cerutti’s  death  was  announced  to  the  Assem¬ 
bly.  In  this  new  dignity  his  first  act  was 
to  sign  the  celebrated  Letter  to  the  King,  in 
which  the  Assembly  demanded  that  the 
words  Sire  and  Majesty  should  be  dropped, 
and  that  when  the  Chief  Magistrate  came 
into  the  Assembly  or  received  a  deputation 
from  it,  if  he  chose  to  sit  or  to  be  covered, 
these  citizens  also  should  be  seated  and  wear 
their  hats  on  their  heads.  The  composition 
of  this  illustrious  state-paper  was  intrusted 
to  a  special  committee,  but  there  is  no  doubt 
that  they  had  called  to  their  assistance  the 
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sharpening  hand  of  the  new  President,  philosopher  the  mouton  enrage — the  sheep 
who  had  himself  complained  personally  of  gone  mad.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Parisian 
the  mode  in  which  he  had  been  received  at  electors  could  by  no  means  understand  his 
the  Palace.  dallying  between  Girondin  and  Jacobin; — 

Condorcet  was  not  a  fluent  orator : — he  with  them  the  influence  of  the  latter  faction 
also  wanted  both  voice  and  nerve  for  the  was  already  supreme,  and  bitterly  of  course 
tempest  of  revolutionary  debate  —  and  he  did  they  vituperate  many  of  his  reserves — 
made  a  very  inefficient  President  as  to  keep-  ecpecially  that,  on  the  proposition  for  making 
ing  order  ;  but  nevertheless,  so  long  as  the  it  penal  to  use  any  of  the  abolished  titles,  he 
Girondists  were  in  command  of  the  majority,  produced  an  amendment  to  the  effect  that  it 
he  was  regarded  as  in  the  very  first  rank  of  was  belo>v  Uie  dignity  of  the  Assembly  to 
influence  —  and  even  while  President,  the  treat  such  friloques  in  a  serious  manner,  and 
more  important  addresses — circulars — proc-  that  it  would  be  sufficient  to  declare  all  cili- 
lamations  of  the  Assembly,  were  for  the  zens  at  liberty  to  assume,  from  that  time 
most  part  drawn  up  by  his  practiced  pen.  forth,  any  name,  title,  or  designation  what- 
It  must  be  allowed  that  no  pen  ever  pro-  soever,  according  to  individual  fancy.  This 
duced  writings  which  obtained  a  more  is  talked  of  by  some  of  the  biographers  as  a 
unbounded  circulation,  or  excited  profounder  characteristic  piece  of  irony.  We  suspect 
emotions.  that  Condorcet  had  a  fixed  and  not  unnatural 

We  are  not  attempting  an  abridgment  of  dislike  to  the  vulgar  neologism  of  “  Citizen 
the  history  of  the  Revolution.  M.  Condor-  Caritat  ” — at  all  events,  he  continued  to  call 
cet’s  marking  labors  in  its  cause  are  omitted  himself  by  the  name  which  was  in  fact  a 
in  none  of  the  comprehensive  works  on  the  title.  At  best,  however,  such  irony  of  the 
subject.  To  him,  for  example,  belongs  the  ci-devant  Marquis — so  lately  the  denouncer 
honor  of  having  brought  forward  the  motion  of  Sire  and  Majesty — must  have  failed  of 
“  sur  la  necessite  d’oter  au  clergo  I’etat  civil  its  object.  It  was  the  small  sword  of  the 
des  citoyens.”  But,  above  all,  it  was  the  fencing-master  against  pikes  and  bludgeons 
representative  of  Turgot  who,  both  within  — and  it  was  nothing  the  better  for  him  that 
the  Assembly  and  in  his  journals  and  pamph-  his  own  voice  had  had  no  small  share  in 
lets,  took  and  kept  the  undisputed  lead  as  evoking  and  exciting  the  “  stupid  enthusiasm 
advocate  of  the  two  great  principles  of  Revo-  from  which  there  is  but  one  step  to  ferocity.” 
lutionary  G^conomics  —  namely,  1. — the  The  Girondins  as  a  party  were  much  in  the 
abolition  of  all  indirect  imposts — and  2.  the  same  situation  with  this  their  “  Seneca  of  the 
impdt  progressif — that  is,  the  principle  of  a  Revolution,”  as  M.  de  Lamartine  styles  him. 
sliding  scale  of  taxation,  passing  wholly  over  That  party  claimed  in  the  sequel  the  honor 
all  citizens  who  live  by  the  pay  of  their  daily  of  having  mainly  stimulated  the  insurrections 
labor,  and  taxing  those  above  that  class  more  of  June  and  August,  1792 — of  which  the 
and  more  heavily  according  to  the  proportion  first  utterly  degraded  the  crown,  and  the 
of  their  means.  second,  after  sackintr  the  Tuileries  and  mas- 

Condorcet’s  course,  however,  gave  no  satis-  sacring  its  few  faithful  defenders,  and  many 
faction  to  many  different  sections  of  the  revo-  helpless  inmates,  ended  with  the  imprison- 
lutionists.  Though  determined  in  his  hos-  ment  of  the  King  and  his  family.  Nor  was 
tility  to  the  church  and  the  aristocracy  as  their  claim  a  vain  boast — nor,  of  all  who 
institutions,  he  was  on  the  side  of  personal  usually  acted  with  them,  did  the  responsi- 
gentleness  to  an  extent  which  displeased  even  bility  of  those  terrible  scenes  rest  more 
the  majority  of  his  friends,  the  Girondists,  heavily  on  one  than  on  Condorcet.  On 
They  were,  for  example,  disgusted  with  his  both  occasions  the  preparatory  inflamma- 
proposal  to  allow  all  dispossessed  clergymen  tion  was  largely  the  work  of  his  pen  and  of 
life-pensions  to  the  value  of  a  third  of  their  his  voice. 

benefices.  Their  oracle,  Madame  Roland,  We  have  already  alluded  to  his  motion  for 
said,  “  On  pent  dire  de  I’intelligence  de  Con-  the  public  burning  of  all  documents  nobiliaires. 
dorcet,  en  rapport  avec  sa  personne,  que  M.  Arago  is  indignant  that  some  modern 
c’est  une  liqueur  fine  imbibee  dans  du  coton ;”  historian  should  have  dubbed  him  “the 
to  which  M.  Arago  adds  triumphantly,  “  We  Omar  of  the  Revolution,”  and  expatiates  on 
shall  see  by-and-bye  whether  he  could  not  the  absurdity  of  exalting  “  patents  and  pedi- 
be  cotton  as  respected  men  but  bronze  as  to  grees”  into  “materials  of  history.”  We  are 
principles.”  We,  too,  shall  see.  Another  at  a  loss  to  undersUnd  his  acerbity.  How- 
lady  used  a  similitude  which  had  greater  ever  sincerely  he  may  hate,  however  stu- 
vogue,  if  not  greater  justice.  She  called  our  diously  he  may  affect  to  despise  nobility,  he 
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can  hardly  deny  that  to  individuals  of  the 
noble  classes  his  country  had  owed  a  very 
large  proportion  of  whatever,  either  in  arts 
or  arms,  dignified  her  ancient  existence  before 
the  eyes  of  all  Europe  :  at  all  events,  he  can¬ 
not  venture  to  deny  that  the  claims,  preten¬ 
sions,  struggles  of  the  French  aristocracy 
constituted  a  very  considerable  element  in 
the  political  development  and  career  of  the 
nation  ;  nor  could  any  one  but  an  astronomer 
fail  to  see  that  it  would  be  utterly  impossible 
for  a  historian  of  France  to  make  the  subject 
intellijrible  in  the  absence  of  truthful  docu- 

O  ^ 

ments  concerning  the  origin  and  alliances  of 
her  high  families.  But  waiving  controversy 
on  these  heads,  what  we  complain  of  is,  1st, 
that  M.  Arago  slurs  over  the  extent  of  Con- 
dorcet’s  motion — which  was,  “  That  although 
the  Assembly  had  already  decreed  the  in¬ 
cremation  in  the  capital  of  the  immense 
volumes  which  attest  the  vanity  of  t/ial  class 
[i.  e.,  the  books  of  the  Crown-heralds],  this 
was  not  enough  ;  that  vestiges  of  the  same 
vanity  existed  in  the  public  libraries,  in  the 
Chamber  des  Comptes  [the  exchequer],  in 
the  Archives,  and  in  the  houses  of  the 
genealogists  ;  and  that  all  these  d^pdts  should 
be  enveloped  in  a  common  destruction.” 
The  Assembly  “  declared  urgency,”  and 
passed  the  law  unanimously — nor  among  all 
the  acts  of  that  Assembly  can  we  point  to 
one  either  of  more  contemptible  folly  or  of 
more  audacious  tyranny.  But,  2dly,  M. 
Arago,  with  all  his  love  of  exact  science, 
passes  wholly  sub  silentio  the  date  of  the 
motion — and  the  date  is  the  key  to  its 
motive.  Condorcet  produced  this  harangue 
and  this  new  law  on  the  19th  of  June,  1792 
— the  very  day  before  the  insurrection.  His 
proceeding  was  evidently  part  and  parcel  of 
the  Girondin  preparation  of  the  revolt.  That 
party  were  eager  to  convince  the  populace 
that  they  were  as  good  haters  of  nobility  as 
their  rivals  the  Jacobins — and  the  motion 
devised  as  evidence  of  this  their  republican 
purity  was  of  course  to  acquire  additional 
weight  by  coming  from  almost  the  only  man 
of  noble  birth  who  condescended  to  follow 
the  guidance  of  that  knot  of  shallow  and  im¬ 
pudent  parvenus. 

We  cannot  pass  from  the  20th  of  June 
without  observing  that  that  day  was  in  fact 
fatal  to  the  first  and  best  patron  of  M.  de 
Condorcet  —  the  Duke  of  Rochefoucauld. 
This  nobleman’s  mother,  already  more  than 
once  mentioned,  may  be  said  to  have  spent 
her  life  in  active  hostility  to  the  monarchy  ; 
yet  she  had  herself  received  signal  and 
special  favors  from  the  crown.  She  was 


born  in  1716 — the  only  child  of  the  last 
Rochefoucauld  of  the  direct  line,  the  grand¬ 
son  of  the  author  of  the  Maxims.  On  her 
marriage  with  a  cousin,  the  Comte  de  Roucy, 
he  received  in  compliment  to  her  the  title  of 
Duke  d’Enville,  and  the  ancient  dukedom  of 
Rochefoucauld  was  in  due  time  revived  in 
favor  of  her  male  issue.  She  brought  up 
the  young  Rochefoucauld  in  the  principles  of 
her  philosophic  friends,  and  when  Turgot 
was  no  more,  he  followed  mainly  the  political 
guidance  of  Condorcet,  who  had  in  earlier 
life  owed  so  much  to  his  influence  and 
liberality.  As  the  revolution  advanced,  the 
great  lord  fell  by  degrees  behind  the  march 
of  his  Mentor,  and  at  length  their  alienation 
had  become  complete — a  total  breach.  We 
have  not  space  for  the  particulars — we  hope 
it  w'as  not  the  fact  that  the  amiable  and 
generous  Duke  had  reason  to  accuse  Con¬ 
dorcet  of  having  violated  his  confidence  by 
an  unauthorized  communication  of  something 
said  in  private  through  one  of  the  ultra- 
democratic  journals — but  there  was  a  quarrel 
in  form,  and  from  that  time,  while  Condorcet 
wavered  between  Girondins  and  Jacobins, 
the  Duke  so  conducted  himself  as  to  earn 
the  combined  enmity  of  both.  He  was  head 
of  the  Commune  of  Paris,  and  in  that  capacity 
approved  of  some  proceedings  against  the 
Mayor,  Potion,  for  the  attentat  of  the  20th 
of  June.  After  the  10th  of  Aujrust  he  was 
arrested — and  the  sequel  is  told  by  Maton  de 
la  Varenne,  a  conscientious  and  trustworthy 
writer,  in  more  detail  than  elsewhere,  and 
with  expressions  so  serioqsly  implicating 
Condorcet  that  we  are  astonished  at  A rago’s 
utter,  though  no  doubt  dignified,  silence  as 
to  the  whole  matter.  The  passage  is  as  fol¬ 
lows  : — 

“  S.interre,  soUiciti,  dit-on,j)ar  Condorcet,  profita 
lies  fiirenrs  popiilaires  pour  signer  un  ordre  d’ar- 
reter  le  Due.  Un  cotninissaire  de  la  Commune 
en  fut  charge,  et  se  rendita  Forges;  mais,  plus 
humain  que  ses  confreres,  il  I’avertit  du  danger, 
et  le  fit  consent  ir  a  se  rend  re  a  sa  terre  de  la 
Roclie  Giiyon,  ou  il  le  garderait.  Ils  partirent 
dans  la  meme  voiture.  En  passant  par  Gisors  ils 
fu rent  rencontres,  le  14,comme  par  hasard,par  un 
detachement  desegorgeurs  de  Paris,  qui  demand- 
erent  a  grands  cris  la  tete  du  Due.  Des  forces 
vinrent  a  son  secours.  Il  traversa  la  villeau  mi¬ 
lieu  d’une  quadruple  haie  de  Gardes  Nationaux,  de 
leur  Commandant  et  du  Maire.  Une  charrette 
embarrassait  un  chemin  etroit  a  la  sortie  de  Gi¬ 
sors ;  un  assassin  se  trouva  pres  du  Due,  et  lui 
langu  un  pace  qui  Vatleignil  dans  les  bras  de 
Madame  d'Encille,  sa  mire,  agee  de  quatre-cingt 
treize  ans,  et  le  renversa  sans  vie.” 

Observing  that  the  authors  of  the  “  Picto- 
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rial  History  of  England  ”  (who  have  bestow¬ 
ed  very  great  care  on  the  details  of  the 
French  Revolution)  accept  La  Varenne’s 
words  as  cruelly  decisive  against  Condorcet, 
we  think  it  right  to  say,  as  M.  Arago  should 
have  done,  that  the  on  dit  reported  by  La 
Varenne  might  be  correct,  and  yet  the  fact 
not  leave  Condorcet  under  the  hideous  impu¬ 
tation  handed  on  by  later  writers.  He  might 
have  suggested  the  arrest  of  his  old  friend 
and  patron  in  the  hope  of  saving  him  from 
massacre  by  the  mob ;  and  it  seems,  by  the 
relation,  that  the  police  agent  acted  in  that 
design.  We  hope  and  believe  that  this  is 
the  right  interpretation.  It  is,  howevei,  no 
wonder  that  Condorcet’s  character  should 
have  been  irretrievably  degraded  in  the  eyes 
of  such  a  man  as  La  Varenne  by  his  alliance 
with  the  execrable  conspiracy — be  it  Giron- 
din  or  Jacobin — of  June  and  August,  1792. 

All  know  how  the  policy  of  the  Girondists 
was  rewarded.  Condorcet  fared  no  better 
than  his  allies  in  the  crisis  which  their  cun¬ 
ning  cowardice  had  made  inevitable.  The 
metropolitans  refused  to  nominate  him  for 
the  Convention — but  four  provincial  constitu¬ 
encies  competed  for  the  honor — and  he  took 
his  part  in  the  ulterior  proceedings  against 
the  king  as  deputy  for  the  department  of  the 
Aisne. 

We  have  seen  what  he  said  in  1787  of  the 
trial  and  execution  of  Charles  I. — and,  not¬ 
withstanding  all  his  hatred  of  monarchy  and 
the  offensiveness  of  various  of  his  writings 
and  motions  as  regarded  Louis  XVI.  person¬ 
ally,  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  views  which 
he  announced  when  the  trial  of  Louis  was 
first  formally  broached  in  the  Convention, 
were  not  on  all  points  in  opposition  to  those 
of  the  passage  we  quoted  from  his  Notes  to 
Voltaire.  He  argued  vigorously  (Dec.  22nd, 
1792)  that  the  Convention  derived  no  right 
from  the  constitution  to  sit  in  judgment  on 
the  King — that,  if  he  were  to  be  tried,  the 
Nation  must  interfere  directly,  and  the  tri¬ 
bunal  be  composed  of  judges  elected  ad  hoc 
by  each  Department.  Furthermore,  he 
avowed  that  “  an  assembly  at  once  leyislu- 
trice,  accnsatrice,  et  jnge  soffmit  a  ses  yeux 
coinme  une  monstruosile  de  I eiamylc  le  plus 
dangereuxy  “  In  all  times” — he  said — “  and 
in  all  countries,  it  has  been  held  that  the  ac¬ 
cused  was  entitled  to  reject  the  judge  who 
had  previously  expressed  an  opinion  on  his 
guilt  or  innocence  ;  now,  the  Convention  had 
already  pronounced  the  culpability  of  the 
King.”  Condorcet  ended  with  a  solemn 
repetition  of  the  doctrine  which  had  already 
been  proclaimed  over  and  over  by  him  in 


every  shape,  that  all  capital  punishments 
were  barbarous.  “  Their  abolition  will  be 
one  of  the  most  effectual  means  for  perfect¬ 
ing  the  human  species,  in  destroying  that 
tendency  to  ferocity  which  has  so  long  been 
its  dishonor.  Punishments  which  admit  of 
repentance  and  amendment  are  the  only  ones 
which  can  suit  the  regenerated  race  of  man.” 

We  must  state  shortly  and  plainly  what 
Condorcet’s  procedure  throughout  this  busi¬ 
ness  was.  From  first  to  last  his  system  was 
evidently  evasion — a  compromise  between  his 
natural  instinct  of  justice  and  decency  and 
the  risk  and  peril  of  his  jiersonal  position. 
We  have  seen  on  what  grounds  he  objected 
to  the  trial  in  limine.  After  the  Convention 
had  decided  on  the  trial,  Condorcet,  being 
more  human  than  Roman,  “did  not  refuse” 
to  co-operate  in  what  he  had  so  lately  char¬ 
acterized  as  a  “  monstrosity  of  the  most 
frightful  example.”  Four  votes  followed — 
the  first  on  the  loth  of  January,  1793,  “Is 
Louis  guilty  ?”  To  this  Condorcet  answ^ered 
“Yes” — thus  being,  contrary  to  his  own 
principle,  both  judge  and  jury.  The  second 
question,  on  the  same  day,  was,  “  Shall  the 
sentence  be  submitted  to  the  ratification  of 
the  people  ?”  To  this  Condorcet  answered  : 

“  Supposing  the  Assembly  to  liave  given  sen¬ 
tence  of  death,  my  wish  would  be  that  its  execu¬ 
tion  might  be  suspended  until  the  Constitiition 
had  been  settled  and  published,  and  the  people 
had  then  pronounced  in  its  primary  Assemblies 
according  to  the  forms  which  the  Constitution 
should  have  regulated.  Jlut  consulted  to-day,  in 
virtue  of  a  decree,  if  there  ought  to  be  an  appeal 
to  the  people,  I  say  A'o.” 

The  third  question  was  on  the  IGth  and 
17th,  “What  shall  be  the  punishment?’’ 

I  Condorcet  answered : 

“All  difference  of  penalty  for  the  same  crimes 
is  an  outrage  against  equality.  The  penally  for 
conspirators  is  death:  but  that  punishment  is 
against  my  principles.  I  will  never  vote  for  it. 
I  cannot  vole  for  solitary  confinement,  for  the  law 
recognizes  no  such  punishment.  1  vote  for  the 
severest  punishment  short  of  death.  I  ask  the 
Assembly  to  disctiss  the  suggestion  (reflexion)  of 
Mai  I  he,  for  it  deserves  it.” — Moniteur,  Jan.  20. 

The  “  severest  punishment  short  of  death  ” 
would  be,  or  might  be  inferred  to  be,  perpet¬ 
ual  labor  in  fetters ! — and  for  this,  therefore, 
he  voted — though  he  had  an  instant  before 
denounced  it  as  a  sin  against  Equality  to 
vote  for  any  punishment  but  that  assigned  by 
law  to  the  crime  of  conspiracy — viz.,  death — 
and  explained  that  he  could  not  vote  for  sol- 
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itary  confinement,  because  that  was  a  pun¬ 
ishment  unknown  to  the  law — as  if  it  could 
make  any  diS'erence,  especially  in  a  trial  be¬ 
fore  ail  (in  his  opinion)  illegal  tribunal, 
whether  they  decreed  a  penalty  unrecognized 
in  their  code,  or  a  penalty  different  from  that 
assigned  by  their  code  to  the  alleged  crime. 

The  “  reflexion  de  Mailhe  ”  (a  previous 
speaker)  was  whether,  after  passing  sentence 
of  death,  it  might  not  be  expedient  to  suspend 
its  execution.  Now  mark  the  sequel.  On 
that  17th  the  majority  voted  for  death.  The 
fourth  debate  was  on  the  19th — its  subject 
distinctly  this  “  reflexion  de  Mailhe  ” — the  ! 
question,  “  Shall  execution  be  suspended  ?” 
Condorcet’s  “  Opinion,”  spoken  from  the 
tribune,  and  next  day  published  by  himself 
on  a  flying  sheet,  is  certainly  among  the  cu¬ 
riosities  of  the  Revolution.  He  said  : 

“  Citizens  I  whatever  your  decision  on  this  im¬ 
portant  question  may  be,  it  will  expose  our  coun¬ 
try  to  great  dangers.  I  have  endeavored  to 
weigh  them,  and  1  acknowledge  that  I  do  not  feel 
my  hand  firm  enough  to  hold  that  balance. 
There  is  nevertheless  one  danger  on  the  side  of  a 
prompt  execution  which  has  seemed  to  me  to  merit 
your  attention.  It  is  the  only  one  of  which  I  have 
been  really  afraid ;  but  1  believe  that  it  is  in  your 
power  to  parry  it.  I  w'ill  therefore  speak  of  that 
danger  alone,  and  the  means  of  escaping  it. 
Hitherto  we  have  only  had  to  combat  kings  and 
their  armies  trained  to  a  servile  obedience.  Those 
kings  are  now  laboring  to  inspire  in  other  nations 
their  own  hatred  for  France,  and  for  this  end  their 
instrument — that  so  familiar  in  Courts — is  Cal¬ 
umny.  They  will  say  that  the  Convention  has 
immolated  Louis  merely  to  satiate  its  vengeance — 
they  will  paint  us  as  men  greedy  of  blood.  Citi¬ 
zens  !  this  is  the  only  means  they  have  for  injur¬ 
ing  us ;  but  if  we  be  united,  if  our  conduct  be 
worthy  of  our  cause,  we  may  brave  it. 

“  When  I  saw’  my  colleagues  ascend  the  tri¬ 
bune  to  give  their  vote,  I  observed  that  many  of 
the  firmest  patriots  did  not  pronounce  the  word 
death  without  a  shudder.  Eh  bien  I  aboli&h  the 
pain  of  death  for  all  private  oflences,  and  reserve 
for  your  examination  whether  it  should  be  kept  to 
in  crimes  against  the  state.  T'hat  question  is 
different.  Considerations  w'hich  are  without 
force  when  w’e  have  to  do  with  private  offences 
acquire  in  that  case  a  high  importance — while,  on 
the  contrary,  the  most  powerful  arguments  for 
abolishing  the  penalty  of  death,  lose  a  great  part 
of  their  weight. 

“  Citizens  !  a  speedy  judgment  is  a  duty  of  hu¬ 
manity  ;  and  yet  in  Paris  there  is  a  complaint 
that  the  prisons  are  full  of  persons  under  accusa¬ 
tion — dark  murmurs  are  rife  as  to  their  fate — we 
hear  of  movements  in  preparation.  What  is  the 
cause  of  this  ?  It  is  that  in  Paris  there  is  only 
one  tribunal !  The  law  has  determined  that  there 
shall  be  one  for  each  Department — but  this  appa¬ 
rent  equality  conceals  a  real  inequality  : — what 


equality  is  there  in  having  here  one  tribunal  for 
800,000  men,  there  one  for  200,000  ?  I  propose 
that  the  number  of  tribunals  for  Paris  shall  be 
raised  to  three. 

“  You  have  hitherto  testified  an  active  solicitude 
for  the  maintenance  of  liberty — you  have  even 
been  charged  with  exaggerating  it.  I  do  not  pro¬ 
pose  to  you  to  renounce  it,  but  I  ask  you  to  add 
to  it  a  solicitude  of  benevolence  !  Hasten  to  en¬ 
act  laws  which  shall  establish  Adoption  !  Hasten 
to  secure  the  lot  of  children  born  out  of  wedlock  ! 
Takersuch  steps  as  that  the  words  Foundling  and 
Bastard  shall  pollute  no  longer  a  republican  Ian- 
guage  I 

“  The  necessities  of  the  state  require  taxes :  but 
there  exists  means  to  prevent  them  from  pressing 
any  longer  on  the  poor.  A  respectable  citizen, 
Dusaulx,  has  prepared  a  report  on  that  Lottery, 
ci-devant  Royal,  which  is  at  once  an  oppressive 
tax,  a  well-spring  of  poverty,  and  a  hotbed  of  cor¬ 
ruption.  Hasten  to  listen  to  him.  It  will  not  be 
difficult  to  suggest  measures  which,  while  making 
up  the  loss  to  the  revenue,  so  far  from  being  bur¬ 
densome  to  the  poor,  will  ofier  them  new  re¬ 
sources. 

“  Submit  to  the  scrutiny  of  humanity  and  of 
justice  those  useless  and  barbarous  laws  that  give 
a  creditor  a  power  over  the  liberty  of  his  debtor, 
for  which  neither  nature  nor  the  true  interests  of 
commerce  can  be  appealed  to. 

“  The  organization  of  public  charity  asks  all 
your  cares — but  humanity  demands  also  provis¬ 
ional  measures.  When  we  see  our  streets,  our 
public  walks  filled  with  wounded,  mutilated  men 
reduced  to  an  evident  impossibility  of  providing 
for  their  wants,  how  can  we  recognize  a  Nation 
in  which  Equality  has  been  solemnly  proclaimed  ? 
If  society  wishes  that  this  equality  should  not  be 
a  vain  name,  does  it  not  owe  to  these  men  a  re¬ 
treat  and  a  subsistence  ? 

“  Such,  citizens  !  are  the  laws  with  which  the 
necessity  of  repelling  a  dangerous  calumny 
makes  it  your  duty  to  occupy  yourselves  :  then, 
if  the  despots  should  still  dare  to  reproach  you  with 
the  judgment  of  Louis,  you  will  say  to  them : — 
We  have  punished  a  King,  but  we  have  saved  a  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  Men ! 

*•  There  exists  in  Europe  a  nation  which  loves 
liberty  sincerely,  though  it  deceives  itself  both  as 
to  the  nature  of  that  sacred  right  and  as  to  the 
means  of  preserving  it.  The  ministers  of  Eng¬ 
land  are  now  trying  to  excite  that  nation  against 
us !  Do  you  believe  that  they  will  dare  to  persist 
in  their  calumnious  declamations  when  you  can 
say  to  them :  We  hare  abolished  the  punishment 
of  death,  and  you  maintain  it  for  the  theft  of  a  few 
shillings.  You  surrender  your  debtors  to  the  rapa¬ 
city  and  spleen  of  their  creditors :  our  laws  know 
how  to  respect  poverty  and  misfortune.  Judge  be¬ 
tween  yourselves  and  us ! 

“Citizens!  if  you  adopt  a  severer  course, 
whatever  dangers  may  threaten  you,  they  W’ill  not 
be  able  to  reach  you,  provided  that  by  wise,  hu¬ 
mane  and  just  laws  you  render  yourselves  respect¬ 
able  and  dear  to  humanity  everywhere  outraged, 
everywhere  oppressed  !” — (Euvres,  vol.  xii.  p. 
307. 
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pronounced  for  the  appeal  to  the  people — 
which  statement,  be  it  observed,  is  introduced 
after  the  mention  of  his  vote  on  the  nature 
of  the  punishment,  and  cannot,  therefore, 
apply  by  any  means  to  his  argument  of  tlie 
22d  December.  But  to  what  else  can  it  ap¬ 
ply  ?  To  the  second  question  of  the  15th  of 
January,  “  Shall  there  be  an  appeal  to  the 
people?”  he  distinctly  answered,  No:  find 
though  he  then  intimated  that,  in  case  sen¬ 
tence  of  death  had  been  passed,  he  would 
have  voted  for  an  appeal  to  the  people — nay, 
though  in  voting  on  the  third  question, 

“  What  shall  be  the  punishment  ?”  he  two 
days  later  recommended  a  discussion  of  the 
reflexion  de  Mailhe” — yet  when  the  As¬ 
sembly  came  to  a  distinct  vote  on  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  sursis  (suspension  of  execution)  upon 
the  19th — he  pronounced^  indeed,  a  long- 
winded  speech — and — amidst  its  miraculous 
rigmarole  about  new  hospitals,  new  taxes,  and 
new  tribunals !  bastards,  foundlings,  and 
lotteries  ! — it  included  at  least  as  many  hints 
and  sufjsrestions  toward  as  against  “  the 
severer  course” — but  he  refused  to  vote  at 
all — je  nai  pas  de  voix. 

We  liave  only  one  thing  more  to  remark. 
M.  Arago,  in  his  Biographie,  makes  no  allu¬ 
sion  whatever  to  the  series  of  addresses  and 
proclamations  to  the  French  people,  to  the 
armies  of  the  Republic,  to  foreign  govern¬ 
ments,  foreign  nations,  and  foreign  armies, 
drawn  up  by  Condorcet  in  the  weeks  imme¬ 
diately  succeeding  the  king’s  death — justi¬ 
fying  the  whole  procedure  against  him  as  a 
most  legitimate  exercise  of  national  right, 
and  not  obscurelv  recommendingr  similar 
processes  in  respect  to  other  crowned  delin¬ 
quents.  Of  all  these  papers,  among  the 
most  remarkable  specimens  of  Condorcet’s 
talents — for  assuredly  the  vertigo  only 
pointed  his  rhetoric — it  did  not  seem  expe¬ 
dient  to  say  a  word  when  this  Life  was  writ¬ 
ten,  nor  even  when  it  was  re-edited  in  1S47. 
Several  of  the  documents  appear,  however, 
in  the  twelfth  of  these  volumes,  published  in 
1849. 

The  historians  of  the  revolution,  with  few 
exceptions,  consider  Condorcet  as  not  only  a 
Girondin,  but,  after  Brissot,  Vergniaud,  and 

VOL.  XXL  NO.  I. 


“  Mais  vousen  voulez  a  la  Convention  Nalion- 
ale  d’avoir  ose  punir  un  coni»pirateur  qui  s’etait  ap- 
pele  roi.  Est-ce  qu’un  people  perdrait  le  droit  de 
punir  un  magistrat  infidele  et  parjure,  sous  pre- 
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texle  qu'on  a  oublie  d'inserer  dans  le  Hi  re  des  loix 
le  mode  de  lejuf'er  — xii.  p.  324. 

And  all  this  trucklinof  and  twistincf  was  in 
vain.  They  had  but  sharpened  the  knife  for 
their  own  throats.  The  framing  of  the  new 
constitution,  the  proper  business  and  express 
object  of  the  Convention,  could  be  no  longer 
deferred — and  on  this  the  parties  were  final¬ 
ly  forced  to  join  issue — Condorcet  again 
being  prominent,  for  he  was  one  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  named  for  drawing  the  programme  by 
the  Girondins,  and  among  the  various 
schemes  suggested  within  that  committee 
his  was  the  one  adopted  by  the  party.  The 
Jacobins  produced  their  still  more  extrava¬ 
gant  plan — and  the  tumult  at  the  gates  and 
in  the  galleiies  having  driven  away  many 
voters  and  overaw  ed  others,  the  majority  was, 
for  the  first  time,  on  the  side  of  the  Jacobins^ 
as  directly  against  the  Gironde.  The  victory 
was  followed  up  forthwith  by  the  proscrip¬ 
tion  of  Brissot  and  a  long  list  of  Girondins 
who  had  been  forward  in  the  debate.  Their 
subsequent  history  is  well  known.  Condor¬ 
cet,  not  having  spoken,  was  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance  spared.  But  soon  afterward  a  letter 
of  his  to  his  constituents  of  the  Aisne  was 
intercepted  in  the  hands  of  the  post-ofiice — 
on  the  8th  July,  1793,  the  apostate  Capuchin 
Chabot  read  it  in  the  Assembly — pointed 
out  some  passages  in  which  the  writer  as¬ 
serted  the  notorious  fact  that  the  late  decis¬ 
ion  had  been  come  to  under  the  influence  of 
terror — expatiated  on  his  insolence  passim 
as  daring  to  criticise  the  Constitution  ! — and, 
loudly  denouncing  all  aristocrats,  moved  the 
arrest  (among  others)  of  “  Caritat  ci-devant 
Marquis  de  Condorcet’’ — which  was  cariied 
by  acclamation. 

Some  of  his  friends  received  intelligence  in 
the  morning  of  Chabot’s  intentions  for  the  even¬ 
ing,  and,  foreseeing  all  the  consequences,  they 
instantly  went  in  search  of  a  retreat  for  him. 
The  house  they  fixed  upon  was  No.  24  in  the 
Rue  Servandoni,  near  the  Luxembourg — a 
lodging-house  chiefly  for  students,  where  one 
of  themselves  had  occupied  a  chamber  not 
long  before — kept  by  a  Madame  Vernet,  the 
widow  of  an  architect  nearly  related  to  the 
celebrated  painters.  The  widow  had  mar¬ 
ried  again,  but  privately,  and  retained  Ver- 
net's  name.  Her  new  husband  was  a  cousin 
of  her  own,  Sarret,  w’ho  passed  merely  for 
one  of  her  lodgers.  When  she  was  asked 
if  she  would  give  shelter  to  un  proscrit,  she 
asked,  “Is  he  a  man  of  virtue  ? — is  he  an 
hmnete  fiomme  ?”  and  being  satisfied  with 
her  friend’s  assurances,  declined  to  hear  the 


name — which  was  not  told  her  till  some  time 
afterward  by  Condorcet  himself.  He  was 
conveyed  to  her  house  during  the  evening 
sitting  of  the  Assembly,  and  in  such  hurry 
that  he  had  with  him  no  money  whatever. 
It  would  have  been  imprudent  for  his  friends 
to  venture  on  any  subsequent  communication 
with  him — so  he  remained  for  weeks  utterly 
ignorant  as  to  what  had  become  of  his  wife. 
Her  noble  family  were,  like  most  of  the  class, 
in  suspicion  and  difficulty.  Her  attached 
brother,  the  young  Marquis  de  Grouchy,  had 
been  expelled  from  the  army,  in  which  he  ul¬ 
timately  attained  the  highest  rank,  and  was 
wandering  in  anxious  obscurity.  She  herself 
was  reduced  to  extreme  diflficulty  ;  but  she 
was  a  woman  of  gallant  spirit,  and  by  and 
by  found  means  to  provide  for  herself  and 
her  child.  She  took  a  lodging  in  a  village 
near  town,  and  began  practice  as  a  minia¬ 
ture-painter,  the  chief  employment  of  her 
pencil  being,  according  to  the  Biographic 
des  Cuntemporains,  among  the  political  vic¬ 
tims  with  whom  the  prisons  were  crammed. 
‘‘  The  relations  of  these  unfortunates  were 
eager  for  parting  memorials,  and  her  skill  in 
catching  a  likeness  w'as  very  remarkable.” 
We  only  wonder  by  what  influence  she  got 
access  to  the  prisoners.  When  she  had  col¬ 
lected  some  money  she  set  up  a  small  haber¬ 
dashery  shop,  and  the  back  shop  was  her 
studio.  She  also  employed  her  pen  in  leisure 
hours  on  a  series  of  Notes  to  Adam  Smith’s 
“  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments,”  which  were 
subsequently  appended  to  the  translation  of 
that  work  by  Roucher.* 

Meanwhile  Madame  Vei'het,  on  finding 
who  her  guest  was,  exerted  all  the  influence 
w'hich  her  most  generous  kindness  gave  her 
in  persuading  him  to  undertake  some  work 
of  literature  which  would  divert  his  thoughts 

O 


*  A  miniature  of  this  M.  Roucher,  executed 
within  the  walls  of  the  Conciergerie  by  Leroy,  was 
pent  to  the  family  of  the  sitter  with  these  touching 
lines  in  his  handwriting : — 

Ne  vous  etonnez  pas,  ohjets  chcris  et  doux, 
quelquo  air  de  tri?tc.‘<se  obscurcit  ce  visage  ; 

Lorsqu’un  crayon  savant  dessinait  cette  image, 

.T’attendais  I’echafaud  et  jc  pcnsais  a  vous. 

Roucher  had  some  reputation  as  a  poet.  He  had 
been  an  exalted  Jacobin,  and  celebrated  in  verse 
the  lUth  of  August — which,  however,  proved  as 
fatal  to  him  as  to  M.  de  la  Rochefoucauld,  or,  we 
may  add,  to  M.  de  Condorcet.  He  was  included  in 
the  last  but  one  of  Robespierre’s  batches. 

Madame  de  Condorcet  lived  till  1S22.  Her  last 
publication,  we  believe,  was  a  pamphlet  in  defence 
of  Marechal  Grouchy ’s  conduct  in  the  campaign  of 
Waterloo. 
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asoignable  limit  to  t!ie  development  of  agri¬ 
cultural  chemistry  :  but  furthermore,  you  are 
forgetting  the  contemporary  advancement  in 
the  intellect  generally.  You  are  not  allowing 
for  the  universal  practical  philosophy  of  the 
new  sera.  Supposing  it  possible  that  under 
universal  liberty  and  universal  equality  of 
education — and  when  just  laws  shall  have 
abolished  every  restriction  upon  the  commer¬ 
cial  intercourse  of  the  human  species — there 
should  still  occur,  from  any  unforeseen  cir¬ 
cumstance  or  accident,  a  risk  in  any  quarter 
of  population  getting  beyond  the  means  of 
subsistence,  the  organization  in  its  then  state 
of  progress  will  at  once  apply  a  remedy. 
The  rate  at  which  the  calculating  macliine 
usually  multiplies  will  be  spontaneously  al¬ 
tered  ; — 


from  painful  reflection.  He  began  according¬ 
ly  the  JEsqnisse  d'un  Tableau  Historique  des 
Progres  de  V P sprit  JJuutain,  and  when  he 
had  finished  that — an  essay  of  considerable 
length — proceeded  to  the  Tableau  itself, 
which  he  seems  to  have  carried  to  its  con¬ 
clusion,  though  the  MS.,  as  recovered,  has 
many  and  large  gaps.  Working  as  he  did 
without  books,  that  these  last  of  Condorcet’s 
productions  should  be  very  open  to  criticism 
as  to  dates  and  details  was  inevitable  ;  but 
certainly,  all  things  considered,  they  are  an 
extraordinary  monument  of  his  mental  ac¬ 
tivity,  elasticity,  and  accumulated  knowl¬ 
edge. 

He  adheres  to  his  old  dogmas,  that  there 
is  no  God,  and  that  the  admirable  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  first  of  earthly  animals  is,  in  all 
its  compartments,  intellectual,  moral,  and 
physical,  susceptible  of  improvement,  not, 
indeed,  to  an  extent  which  can  in  strict 
mathematical  language  be  called  infinite,  but 
so  immeasurably  beyond  what  has  ever  been 
dreamt  of,  that  it  may  be  pronounced  indef¬ 
inite  (vi.  p.  274).  When*  we  bear  in  mind, 
(says  he),  that  out  of  every  fifty  whose  pe¬ 
culiar  organization  fitted  them  for  attaining 
eminence  in  science,  literature,  or  art,  at 
least  forty-nine,  on  the  lowest  calculation, 
have  hitherto  received  such  felicity  of  mate¬ 
rial  structure  to  no  purpose,  because  its  pro¬ 
perties  were  undeveloped  by  education,  it  is 
an  easy  task  of  arithmetic  to  arrive  at  the 
sum  total  of  geometricians,  economists,  poets, 
sculptors,  etc.,  (kc.,  who  will  have  adorned 
the  world,  within  the  first,  the  second,  the 
third  century — and  so  on — after  a  just  sys¬ 
tem  of  education  shall  have  been  applied  to 
the  whole  mass  of  these  indefinitely  perfect¬ 
ible  machines  {ib.  254).  The  calculation  as 
to  the  increased  product  of  illustrious  physi¬ 
cians,  anatomists,  chemists,  and  botanists,  is 
pregnant  with  assurance  that  disease  will, 
within  a  limited  allowance  of  centuries,  have 
disappeared  ;  so  that,  while  it  would  be  ab¬ 
surd  to  anticipate  immortality,  death  shall 
only  be  occasioned  by  accident,  or — at  a  grad¬ 
ually  but  prodigiously  extending  distance 
of  time — by  exhaustion  or  evaporation  of  the 
essential  gas  or  vital  principle  {ib.  273).  It 
does  not  escape  the  author  that  some  may 
anticipate  inconvenience  from  the  repro¬ 
longation  of  human  life  to  the  averages  of 
the  antediluvian  epoch — and  first  as  it  re¬ 
spects  nutriment.  To  this  he  answers  that 
agricultural  improvement  will  keep  pace 
with  that  in  other  departments — we  shall 
have  fifty  high-farmers  in  every  generation 
for  one  that  we  have  now,  and  there  is  no 


“  Los  liommes  sauront  ulors  que  s’ils  out  ties 
obligations  a  I'egard  (le.s  etres  qui  ne  sorit  pas  en¬ 
core,  elles  ne  consistent  pas  a  leur  donnor  I’exis- 
tence,  mais  le  bonheur ;  elles  ont  pour  objet  le 
bien-etre  general  de  I’espece,  et  non  la  pvirile 
idie  de  charger  la  terre  des  etres  inutilcs  ou  mal- 
heureux.” — (ib.  258.) 


In  the  same  style  he  overthrows  all  sug¬ 
gestions  as  to  the  hazard  of  political  ambi¬ 
tions  multiplied  in  a  ratio  analogous  t^a  that 
of  the  breed.  Universal  education  implies 
universal  self-denial  and  self-devotion.  It  is 
not  to  be  questioned  that  some  organizations 
will  still  show  a  certain  superiority  over 
others  as  respects  the  qualities  for  govern¬ 
ment  and  administration  ;  but,  while  these 
varieties  will  be  very  willing  to  perform  the 
functions  for  which  they  may  be  peculiarly 
adapted,  the  others  will  have  too  clear  a  per¬ 
ception  of  this  their  adaptation  not  to  wish 
to  see  it  exercised  ; — the  cause  of  the  supe¬ 
riority  being  recognized  as  physical  or  fatal, 
there  will  be  nothing  of  that  envy  and  grudg¬ 
ing  wherewith  men  now  contemplate  a  su¬ 
periority  ascribed  by  them  to  the  injustice 
of  social  and  educational  arrangements  fairly 
within  the  control  of  human  reason. 

Woman  is  a  delicate  topic.  From  various 
peculiarities  in  her  physique,  and  functions 
therewith  connected,  she  may  be  said  to  be 
more  or  less  a  malade  until  she  has  passed 
the  middle  stage  of  existence.  It  is  proba¬ 
ble  that  even  when  female  life  reaches  to 
some  hundreds  of  years,  the  effect  of  these 
arrangements  may  still  be  discernible ;  but 
even  so,  that  weaker  division  will  have  par¬ 
taken  in  the  general  march — and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  woman  will  be  indefinitely  better 
qualified  for  the  highest  intellectual,  moral, 
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and  political  exertions  than  man  as  we  now 
see  him  is.* 

Amon^  other  prophecies  of  the  Esqnisse 
is  one  of  a  universal  language — not  oral, 
but  graphical,  and  “  easy  as  algebra”  (tb. 
2'70).  We  need  not  go  farther  into  detail. 

Soon  after  Condorcet’s  death,  the  MS. 
containincj  all  this  mass  of  atheism  and  in- 
sanity  was  submitted  by  the  Convention  to 
their  Committee  of  Public  Instruction — and 
the  printing  and  ditfusion  thereof  were,  at 
the  recommendation  of  that  conclave,  unani¬ 
mously  decreed. 

*  This  chapter  reminds  us  of  a  lively  conversa¬ 
tion  between  Diderot  and  the  celebrated  Abbe  Ga- 
liani  (the  great  friend  of  Madame  d’Epinay),  which 
is  recorded  in  the  rambling  and  gossiping  work 
called  Mhnoires  de  Condorcet,  and  professing  to  be 
in  part  compiled  from  his  Notebooks  (1S24) : — 

“  Diderot.  How  do  you  define  woman  ? 

“  Galiani.  An  animal  naturally  feeble  and  sick. 

“  Did.  Feeble  ?  Has  not  she  as  much  courage  as 
man? 

“  Gad.  Do  you  know  what  courage  is  ?  Tt  is  the 
effect  of  terror.  You  let  your  leg  be  cut  off  because 
you  are  afraid  of  dying.  Wise  people  are  never 
courageous — they  are  prudent — that  is  to  say,  pol¬ 
troons. 

“  Did.  Why  call  you  woman  naturally'  sick? 

“  Gal.  Like  all  animals,  she  is  sick  until  she  at¬ 
tains  her  perfect  growth.  Then  she  has  a  peculiar 
symptom  which  takes  up  the  fifth  part  of  her  time. 
Then  come  breeding  and  nursing — two  long  and 
troublesome  complaints.  Iti  short,  they  have  only 
intervals  of  health  until  they  turn  a  certain  corner, 
and  then  dies  ne  sont  plus  des  malades  peut-etre — 
dies  ne  sont  que  des  vieilles. 

“  Did.  Observe  her  at  a  ball — no  vigor  then,  M. 
I’Abbe  ? 

♦  “  Gal.  Stop  the  fiddles — put  out  the  lights — she 
will  scarcely  crawl  to  her  coach. 

“  Did.  See  her  in  love. 

,  “  Gal.  It  is  painful  to  see  anybody  in  a  fever. 

“  Did.  M.  I’Abbe,  have  you  no  faitli  in  educa¬ 
tion  ? 

“  Gal.  Not  so  much  as  in  instinct.  .\  woman  is 
habitually  ill.  She  is  affectionate,  engaging,  irrita¬ 
ble,  capricious,  easily  offended,  easily  appeased — a 
trifle  amuses  her.  The  imagination  is  always  in 
play.  Fear,  hope,  joy,  despair,  desire,  disgust,  fol¬ 
low  each  other  more  rapidly,  are  manifested  more 
strongly,  effaced  more  quickly  than  with  us.  They 
like  a  plentiful  repose — at  intervals  company — any¬ 
thing  for  excitement.  Ask  the  doctor  if  it  is  not  the 
same  with  his  patients.  But  ask  yourself — don’t 
we  all  treat  them  as  we  do  sick  people — lavish  at¬ 
tention,  soothe,  flatter,  caress — and  get  tired  of 
them  ?”— ( i.  LOO.) 

Condorcet,  shortly  after  this  conversation  (the 
Abbe  must  have  been  a  pleasant  clerk,)  writes  a 
letter  on  the  same  grave  controversy,  in  which — (it 
is  printed  by  Arago) — reluctantly  confessing  that 
there  was  a  good  deal  in  what  the  Abbe  had  said, 
he  concludes  thus : — “  I  see  I  must  put  some  limit 
to  my  anticipations,  d  do  not  insist  upon  it  as  prob¬ 
able  that  woman  will  ever  be  Euler  or  Voltaire; 
but  d  am  satisfied  that  she  may  one  day  be  Paschal 
or  Rousseau" — a  deep  question  in  equations. 


This  philosophy  lias  still  its  advocates. 
Even  while  we  are  writing  we  receive  a  vol¬ 
ume  from  the  London  press  of  1850,  entitled 
“  The  Purpose  of  Existence  popularly  con¬ 
sidered,”  and  which  announces  very  much 
the  same  views  as  the  results  of  fifty  years' 
studious  meditation  and  observation.  There 
is,  indeed,  one  important  difference.  This 
English  writer,  agreeing  with  Condorcet  that 
“spirit”  is  merely  an  “exquisitely  refined 
development  of  matter,”  does  not  agree  with 
him  in  decidincr  that  when  the  visible 
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machine  human  at  last  ceases  to  play,  its 
gas  or  soul  has  been  worked  out,  and  is 
done  forever.  He,  on  the  contrary,  holds 
that,  all  matter  being  absolutely  indestruc¬ 
tible,  the  gas  escapes  only  to  be  purified 
and  refined  in  some  new  combination — and 
the  repetition  of  such  processes  constitutes 
his  chain  of  perfectibility.  Any  prolonga¬ 
tion  of  consciousness  in  the  gas  is  not  sup¬ 
posed — at  each  change  the  extinguisher  of 
Lethe  is  no  doubt  applied — but  still  the  gas 
goes  on  improving ; — and  this  must  be  more 
than  enough  to  console  us  for  non-adhesion 
(apparently)  to  Condorcet’s  prophecy  of 
Methuselamic  extension  for  the  liiiht  in  its 
present  candlestick.  As  to  the  practical  de¬ 
partment  of  the  treatise,  it  is  very  nearly  in 
accordance  with  the  Esqnisse  of  the  Rue 
Servandoni.  We  observe,  however,  a  few 
prudent  condescensions  to  the  still  prevalent 
prejudices  of  this  country.  For  example, 
the  author  would  not  cancel  the  regal  office — 
at  least,  not  for  some  time  to  come.  Neither 
would  he  at  once  abolisl\  the  peerage — he 
would  be  satisfied  with  limiting  the  crown 
in  the  issuing  of  writs  for  the  Second 
Chamber,  or  Senate,  to  a  selection  from  a 
I  list  of  eminent  teachers  drawn  up  by  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  As 
to  ecclesiastical  matters,  utterly  and  scorn¬ 
fully  denying  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible,  he 
regards  “  Jesus  of  Nazareth”  as  a  virtuous 
and  intelligent  individual,  to  be  broadly  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  his  ignorant  and  corrupt  fol¬ 
lowers,  called  Apostles  and  Evangelists,  and 
he  is  for  entrusting  the  whole  education,  and 
very  much  of  the  practical  administration  of 
the  country,  to  a  body  of  teaohers  (already 
alluded  to)  who  shall  inculcate,  inter  alia, 
those  few  and  simple  maxims  that  can  be 
rationally  identified  with  the  teaching  of 
“  Jesus  of  Nazareth”  himself — to  the  utter 
exclusion  of  all  the  figments  of  churches 
and  sects.  These  teachers  are  to  hold 
schools  for  young  people  on  week-days,  and 
on  Sunday  mornings  are  to  preach  in  every 
parish  the  lessons  of  sound  morality,  science, 
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and  polity.  They  are  to  hold  any  religious 
tenets  they  or  the  majority  of  their  congre¬ 
gations  please,  and  offer  no  obstruction  to 
the  indoctrinating  of  children  at  home  in  any 
particular  faith  that  may  find  favor  with  the 
parents.  They  are  to  elect  one  of  their  own 
body  to  preside  over  them  and  the  district. 
He  also  is  to  be  chosen  without  any  reference 
to  his  religious  notions — but  to  obviate  hy¬ 
percritical  objections,  he  shall  be  styled  for  an 
indefinite  period  the  Bishop — and  he  shall 
himself  be  a  working  teacher — he  shall  be 
the  regular  minister  of  the  largest  meeting¬ 
house  in  his  diocese,  and  also  the  head¬ 
master  of  its  chief  or  normal  school.  This 
work,  though  published  by  Mr.  Chapman, 
who  deals  principally  in  American  articles, 
seems  to  be  really  from  an  English  pen  !  It 
is,  we  must  add,  written  with  considerable 
ability :  in  many  passages  there  is  a  flow  of 
diction  which  will  fairly  bear  a  comparison 
with  the  Esquisse  and  Tableau. 

Condorcet  appears  to  have  also  given  some 
of  his  solitary  days  to  a  work  of  a  different 
class — a  New  Method  of  Accomptimj — and 
to  this  resumption  of  his  earliest  studies  he 
may  probably  have  been  prompted  by  Sar- 
ret,  who  was  himself  the  author  or  compiler 
of  various  Elementary  Manuals  for  Youth, 
among  the  rest  one  on  Arithmetic. 

The  recluse  seemed  for  some  weeks  to  be 
so  absorbed  in  his  literary  industry  as  to  have 
almost  forgotten  his  actual  situation  ;  but 
when  the  newspapers  announced  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  several  friends  who  had  been  pro¬ 
scribed  at  the  same  time  with  himself,  and, 
further,  that  the  Convention  had  declared 
the  penalty  of  death  against  all  who  harbored 
one  included  in  such  a  vote,  his  reflections  on 
the  risks  to  which  his  hostess  exposed  her¬ 
self  were  cruel.  He  next  morning  Iwd  a 
communication  with  her,  which,  says  M.  j 
Arago,  “  I  must,  under  pain  of  sacrilege,  re¬ 
produce  without  the  change  of  a  single 
word : — 

“  Fo.s  bontiit,  Madame,  sont  graiees  dans  mon 
cceur  en  traits  ineff arables.  Plus  f  admire  rntre 
cnura<ic,  plus  mon  devoir  d'’honnete  homme  m'irn- 
pose  de  ne  point  en  abuser.  La  loi  esl  positive : 
si  on  me  dicouvrail  dans  votre  demeure,  rous 
auriez  la  nieme  iriste  Jin  one  moi :  Je  suis  hors  la 
loi—je  ne  puis  plus  rester.^ 

“  La  Convention,  Monsieur,  a  le  droit  de  mettre 
hors  la  hn  :  elle  n'a  pas  le  pouvmr  de  mettre  hors 
de  Vhumaniti.  Vous  resterez 
^  “This  admirable  answer,”  continues  Arago, 
“  was  immediately  followed  by  the  organization  of 
a  system  of  surveillance  in  which  most  of  the  in¬ 
mates  of  the  house,  and  particularly  the  humble 


porteress,  had  a  part.  Madame  Vernet  knew  how 
to  impregnate  with  her  virtue  all  who  surrounded 
her.  From  that  day  forth  he  made  no  movement 
without  being  observed.  And  here  I  must  not 
pass  an  incident  which  will  show  the  high  intel¬ 
ligence  of  Madame  Vernet,  her  profound  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  human  heart.  One  day,  in  ascending 
the  stairs  to  his  chamber,  Condorcet  rubbed 
shoulders  with  Citizen  Marcos,  a  deputy  for  the 
[newly  created]  department  of  Mont  Blanc,  and 
who  belonged  to  the  section  of  the  Mountain  ;  he 
had  been  for  some  days  one  of  Madame’s  lodgers. 
Under  the  disguise  he  wore  Condorcet  had  not 
been  recognized  ;  but  was  it  possible  to  count  on 
a  continuance  of  the  same  luck  ?  The  illustrious 
proscribed  imparted  his  uneasiness  to  his  hostess. 

‘  Stop,’  said  she,  ‘  I  will  soon  arrange  thisaffair.’ 
She  mounts  to  Marcos’s  room,  and  without  any 
preamble  says  to  him,  ‘  Citizen,  Condorcet  is 
lodged  under  the  same  roof  with  you — should  he 
be  arrested,  it  will  be  you  that  have  denounced 
him — if  he  perishes,  it  will  be  you  that  have 
caused  his  head  to  fall.  You  are  a  man  of  honor 
— I  need  say  no  more.’  This  noble  confidence 
was  not  betrayed.  Marcos  even  entered,  at  the 
peril  of  his  life,  into  personal  relations  with  Con¬ 
dorcet.  It  was  he  who  supplied  him  with  novels, 
of  which  our  colleague  devoured  a  vast’ quantity.’* 

We  may  Itere  mention  another  trait  of 
Madame  Vernet.  It  seems  that  another  pro¬ 
scribed  Conventionalist  besides  Condorcet 
was  at  this  time  sheltered  by  her,  and  that, 
unlike  Condorcet,  he  remained  there  until 
the  fall  of  Robespierre.  When  Madame 
O’Connor,  many  years  afterward,  asked 
Madame  Vernet  the  name  of  this  gentleman, 
she  answered  with  proud  calmness,  “  1  have 
never  seen  nor  heard  of  him  since  the  9  th 
Thermidor.  Do  you  expect  that  I  should 
now  recall  his  name  ?” 

It  appears  that  among  her  numberless 
consolations,  Madame  Vernet  from  time  t:* 
time  inscribed  to  Condorcet  copies  of  verses, 
and  that  the  philosopher  responded,  as  in 
duty  bound.  Of  his  prison  rhymes,  how¬ 
ever,  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  one 
sample,  which  all  students  of  June  and 
August,  1792,  and  of  January  and  February, 
1793,  will  allow  to  merit  preservation.  This 
couplet  occurs  in  an  epistle  to  his  wife : — 

“  Us  m'oni  dit :  Choisis,  d'etre  oppresscur  ou  vic- 
time  I 

J'cmhrassai  le  malheur  el  leur  luissai  le  crime.'' 

After  copious  comments  on  the  severer  la¬ 
bors  of  his  hero’s  closet,  M.  Arago  says  ; — 

“  When  he  at  last  paused,  and  the  feverish 
excitement  of  authorship  was  at  an  end,  our  col¬ 
league  rested  all  his  thoughts  anew  on  the  divnger 
incurred  by  Madame  Vernet.  He  resolved  then 
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(I  employ  hU  own  words)  to  quit  the  retreat 
which  the  boundless  devotion  of  his  tutelary  anprel 
had  transformed  into  a  paradise.  He  so  little  de¬ 
ceived  himself  as  to  the  probable  consequences  of 
the  step  he  meditated — the  chances  of  safety  af¬ 
ter  his  evasion  appeared  to  him  so  feeble — that 
before  he  put  his  plan  into  execution  he  made  his 
last  dispositions.  In  the  padres  then  written,  I  be¬ 
hold  everywhere  the  lively  rellection  of  an  elevated 
mind,  a  feelini;  heart,  and  a  beautiful  soul.  I  will 
venture  to  say  that  there  exists  in  no  language 
anything  better  thought,  more  tender,  more  touch¬ 
ing,  more  sweetly  expressed,  than  the  Avis  d'un 
f*roscril  d  sa  Ftlle.  Those  lines,  so  limpid,  so 
full  of  unatfected  delicacy,  were  written  on  the 
very  day  when  he  was  about  to  encounter  volun- 
tirily  an  immense  danger.  Tlie  presentiment 
of  a  violent  end  almost  inevitable,  did  not  dis¬ 
turb  him — his  hand  traced  those  terrible  words, 
Ma  ?norf,  ma  inorl  prochainel  with  a  firmness 
which  the  stoics  of  antiquity  might  have  envied. 
Sensibility,  on  the  contrary,  obtained  the  mastery 
when  the  illustrious  proscribed  was  drawn  into 
the  anticipation  that  Madame  de  Condorcet  also 
might  possibly  be  involved  in  the  bloody  catas¬ 
trophe  that  threatened  him.  Should  my  daughter 
he  destined  to  lose  all — this  is  the  most  explicit  al¬ 
lusion  that  the  husband  can  insert  in  his  last 
w’riting.” 

The  testament  is  short.  It  was  written  on 
the  fly-leaf  of  a  History  of  Spain.  In  it  Con¬ 
dorcet  directs  that  his  daughter,  in  case  of 
his  wife’s  death,  shall  be  brought  up  by 
Madame  Vernet,  whom  she  is  to  call  her 
second  mother,  and  who  is  to  see  her  so  edu¬ 
cated  as  to  have  means  of  independent  sup¬ 
port  either  from  painting  or  engraving. 
“  Should  it  be  necessary  for  my  child  to 
(juit  France,  she  may  count  on  protection  in 
England  from  mylord  Stanhope  and  mylord 
Daer.*  In  America,  reliance  may  be  placed 
on  Jefferson  and  Bache,  the  grandson  of 
Franklin.”  She  is,  therefore,  to  make  the 
English  language  her  first  study.  lie  in¬ 
timates  that  she  may  expect  pecuniary  as¬ 
sistance  by  and  bye  from  the  Grouchy  fa¬ 
mily,  and  that  “  perhaps,  when  the  day  of 
justice  returns,  she  may  also  derive  benefit 
from  her  father’s  writings.”  From  these 
words  we  must  infer  that  there  was  no  other 
property  of  which  he  could  contemplate  the 
restoration — and  this  is  a  circumstance  of 
some  importance,  though,  as  usual,  the 
biographers  take  no  notice  of  it.  Having  in¬ 
herited  (apparently)  a  considerable  fortune 


*  M.  Arago  constantly  writes  J)car.  This  friend 
of  Condorcet’s,  Basil  Douglas.  Lord  Daer,  elder  bro¬ 
ther  of  the  late  Earl  of  Selkirk,  was  endowed  with 
extraordinary  talents,  but  died  young  in  October  of 
this  very  year,  17^4.  He  is  lamented  both  in  the 
verse  and  the  prose  of  Robert  Burns. 


from  D’Alembert,  and  whatever  the  Bishop 
of  Lisieux  had  to  leave — having  been  (to 
say  nothing  of  the  early  pensions  stated  by 
one  authoiity)  in  receipt  of  one  salary  ever 
since  17G4,  and  of  another  during  most,  if  not 
all,  the  years  from  1774 — and  having  been 
certainly  a  most  industrious  and  popular  author 
and  journalist, — it  might  have  been  expected 
that  he  should  refer  to  considerable  funds  as 
confiscated  under  the  vote  of  the  Convention. 
It  may  be  surmised  therefore  that,  notwith¬ 
standing  his  usual  gravity  of  demeanor  and 
regularity  of  personal  habits,  he  had  been  the 
reverse  of  a  prudent  man  in  respect  of  pecu¬ 
niary  affairs.  He  had,  probably,  got  rid  of 
“  his  fiefs”  before  he  renounced  his  title. 

The  Conseils  a  sa  Lille  occupy  thirteen 
printed  pages ;  and  we  agree  with  M.  Arago 
in  admiring  their  language,  as  well  as  the 
tender  affection  so  elegantly  expressed.  Many 
sentences,  when  we  consider  the  writer’s 
position  and  antecedents,  are  eminently 
curious.  Throughout  this  document — per¬ 
haps  it  is  needless  to  mention  it — there  is  no 
allusion  whatever  to  religion — not  the  slight¬ 
est  hint  to  warrant  us  in  hoping  that  Con¬ 
dorcet,  in  the  immediate  contemplation  of 
death,  had  been  shaken  in  his  old  conclusions 
that  there  is  no  God,  and  no  future  life  for 
man.  Whether  what  we  have  quoted  may 
or  may  not  indicate  any  touch  of  misgiving 
as  t)  the  most  painful  passages  in  his  politi¬ 
cal  conduct — our  readers  will  form  their  own 
opinion. 

These  papers  were  both,  it  seems  certain, 
written  on  the  morning  of  5th  of  April,  1794, 
At  10  o’clock  he  left  his*  chamber  in  an 
artisan’s  jacket  and  large  woolen  cap,  his 
usual  disguise,  came  down  to  Madame’s  little 
parlor  on  the  ground  floor,  and  entered  into 
conversation  with  her  husband.  He  chose 
a  subject  in  which  Madame  could  take  no 
interest,  but  seemed  as  if  he  meant  to  say  a 
vast  deal  upon  it,  and  plied  Sarret  with 
Latin  quotations — but  Madame,  like  a  good 
sentinel,  stuck  to  her  post  de  pied  ferme — 
till  he  was  on  the  point  of  despair.  At  last 
the  good-natured  woman,  observing  that  he 
missed  his  snuff-box,  forgot  her  caution  and 
ran  up  stairs  to  fetch  it.  He  seized  the 
moment  and  rushed  into  the  street.  It  was 
unusually  crowded.  At  the  first  turning 
Sarret  was  at  his  elbow — “  Your  disguise  is 
incomplete — you  don’t  know  your  way — you 
will  never  escape  the  numberless  agents  of 
the  Commune.  I  will-Tiot  quit  you  till  you 
reach  your  point,  wherever  it  may  be.^ 
They  “  all  but  miraculously  ”  escaped  the 
police  at  the  Barriere  du  Maine,  and  pro- 
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ceeded  toward  Fontenav-aux-Roses  ;  but 
Condorcet’s  weak  legs,  after  nine  months’ 
total  disuse  of  exercise,  were  little  suited  for 
such  a  walk,  and  it  was  three  o’clock  ere  he 
reached  the  country-house  of  his  brother- 
academician,  Suard.  They  had  been  intimate 
friends  for  more  than  twenty  years — as  the 
Correspondence  shows.  Madame  Suard, 
too  (sister  to  the  great  publisher  Pancouke), 
may  be  said  to  have  been  an  important  me.m- 
ber  of  the  philosophical  sect ;  she  was  much 
in  the  confidence  of  Voltaire,  and  had  often 
been  of  great  use  to  him  as  well  as  to  his 
allies  and  successors.  M.  Suard  appears  to 
have  kept  himself  as  much  as  possible  aloof 
from  the  troubles  of  the  recent  time  ;  it  is 
probable  that  Condorcet  had  selected  him 
as  the  friend  who  might  afford  him  shelter 
for  a  limited  space  and  then  set  him  on  with 
the  needful  appliances  of  purse  and  passport, 
at  the  minimum  cost  of  hazard  to  himself. 
One  of  the  biographers  asserts  that  Condor¬ 
cet  had  no  design  of  asking  the  Siiards  to 
lodge  him  even  for  a  night — that  he  w'as  at 
3  r.  M.,  as  he  had  been  at  10  a.  m.,  annoyed 
with  the  want  of  his  snuff-box,  and  intended 
no  more  than  to  borrow  one  and  proceed. 
M.  Arago  says  the  accounts  are  so  discordant 
he  must  decline  to  offer  any  opinion.  It  is 
agreed,  however,  that  Condorcet  dismissed 
good  Sarret  at  M.  Suard’s  door,  which  seems 
to  prove  that  he  considered  his  travels  as 
ended  for  that  day  at  any  rate — and  further¬ 
more  that  M.  Suard  lent  him  a  snuff-box — 
and  a  Horace  !  The  rest  of  the  ascertained 
circumstances  are  few.  IIow  long  he  stayed 
with  these  friends  is  not  one  of  them — but  he 
found  his  night’s  lodgings  among  the  neigh¬ 
boring  quarries  of  Clamart.  Some  reporters 
say  that,  though  M.  and  Madame  Suard 
found  it  necessary  not  to  retain  him  under 
their  roof,  they  let  him  out  by  a  postern  in 
their  garden,  assured  him  that  both  that 
door  and  a  little  summer-house  adjoining 
should  be  left  on  the  latch,  and  were  much 
distressed  next  morning  to  find  no  signs  of 
his  having  been  in  the  summer-house.  What 
Madame  Vernet  says  is,  we  may  be  very 
sure,  true — that  her  front  door,  back  door, 
and  side  door  were  all  on  the  latch  during  a 
week,  and  that  on  one  of  the  days  she  walked 
to  Fontenay-aux-Roses,  and  loitered  for 
hours  about  M.  Suard’s  premises — but  re¬ 
turned  without  having  received  (probably 
without  having  ventured  to  ask  for)  any  in¬ 
formation.  Condorcet  remained  in  the  quar¬ 
ries  from  the  eveningr  of  the  5th  until  the 
afternoon  of  the  7th,  when  driven  forth  by 
mere  hunger,  he  appeared  in  a  cabaret  of  the 


village  of  Clamart,  and  describing  himself  as 
a  carpenter  out  of  work,  called  for  an  omelet. 
His  address  excited  doubts,  which  were 
strengthened  by  a  little  observation  of  his 
hands,  but  especially  when,  being  asked  how 
many  eggs  should  be  put  in  the  pan,  he 
answered  a  dozen — and  then  proceeded  to 
eat  the  mess  with  the  eagerness  of  a  famish¬ 
ing  man,  but  still  with  a  certain  aristocratic 
management  of  spoon  and  fork.  He  was 
recommended  to  the  notice  of  the  village 
authorities,  who  considered  the  Latin  book 
(on  which  he  had  written  some  notes  with 
his  pencil)  an  insufficient  substitute  for  a 
passport  ;  so  he  w’as  immediately  arrested 
and  sent  toward  Paris.  One  of  his  limbs 
was  now  in  a  very  helpless  state,  and  a  vine¬ 
dresser,  seeing  him  limping  along  between  a 
couple  of  officers,  kindly  offered  the  use  of 
his  horse,  which  was  accepted  and  allowed. 
It  was  dark,  however,  ere  they  got  as  far  as 
the  little  prison  at  Bourg-la-Reine,  and  here 
the  sergeants  deposited  him  for  the  night. 
When  the  jailer  entered  his  cell  on  the 
morning  of  the  8th,  he  was  a  corpse.  “  He 
had  swallowed,”  says  Arago,  “  a  concen¬ 
trated  poison  which  he  had  carried  about  with 
him  for  some  years  in  a  ring  ;  what  it  was  is 
not  known,  but  it  is  understood  that  that  of 
which  Napoleon  wished  to  make  use  at  Fon¬ 
tainebleau  in  1814  was  of  the  same  composi¬ 
tion,  and  dated  from  the  same  epoch.”  The 
editor  of  the  Memoirs  of  1824  has  a  little 
more  on  this  point.  According  to  him,  in 
the  tempestuous  summer  of  1792,  the  Car¬ 
dinal  de  Brienne,  formerly  prime  minister  to 
the  Kincr,  though  he  had  voted  at  some  elec- 
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tions  of  Sens,  with  the  bonnet  rouge  (not 
that  of  his  ecclesiastical  rank)  upon  his  head, 
was  greeted  with  such  looks  and  cries  that 
he  never  recovered  his  nerve.  He  requested 
Condorcet  to  procure  him  the  means  of  self- 
destruction  in  case  of  need  —  Condorcet 
obtained  the  prescription  of  an  eminent  phy¬ 
sician — gave  the  Cardinal  enough  for  his 
purpose  (which  was  soon  afterward  enacted), 
and  retained  a  dose  for  himself.  Condorcet 
was  only  in  his  5 1st  year. 

Thus  died  a  man  who  honored  Science  by  his 
works,  France  by  his  high  qualities,  the  human 
family  by  his  virtues.” 

So  originally  ended  M.  Arago’s  Biographie, 
and  so  it  still  ends ;  but  it  has  now  a  tail¬ 
piece  of  respectable  dimensions,  occasioned 
by  “  divers  passages  relating  to  Condorcet  in 
the  History  of  the  Girondins.”  Arago  says 
his  attention  w  as  directed  to  these  “  blemishes 
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in  a  beautiful  work,”  by  Madame  O’Connor,  | 
who  had  read  its  two  6rst  volumes  with 
natural  eafrerness,  and  laid  them  down  with  . 
natural  indignation,  as  she  found  her  father 
misrepresented  wherever  he  was  named. 
Not  doubting  that  M.  Lamartine  had,  from 
mere  baste,  allowed  himself  to  follow  the 
hints  of  obscure  traducers,  Arago  communi¬ 
cated  to  him  Madame  O’Connor’s  remarks 
and  replies,  which  he  received  “  avec  cetle 
bienveillance  /ascinatrice  (the  italics  are 
Arago’s)  dont  toutes  ses  connaissances  out 
eprouve  les  affets.  He  even  did  me  the 
honor  to  request  a  perusal  of  my  Life  of 
Condorcet,  as  yet  in  MS. ;  and  1  need  not 
say  that  I  immediately  complied  with  a  re¬ 
quest  so  flattering  to  me.”  The  result,  how¬ 
ever,  is,  that  M.  de  Lamartine  luis  neither  in 
subsequent  revisions  of  his  earlier  volumes, 
nor  in  any  epilogue  or  appendix,  modified 
one  of  the  “  divers  pjissages.” 

We  do  not  imagine  our  readers  would 
thank  us  for  going  into  most  of  the  details  of 
this  controversy  between  the  two  illustrious 
colleagues  of  the  Institute  and  of  the  Provis¬ 
ional  Government ;  but  we  make  room  for 
one  topic — the  treatment  of  the  escape  of 
the  5th  of  April,  1794.  M.  Arago  had  j 
bestowed  all  due  pains  on  the  history  of 
that  incident.  M.  de  Lamartine  takes  it  up 
in  his  character  of  historical  romancer : — 

“  Condorcet,”  says  he,  “  might  have  been  happy 
and  saved,  if  he  could  but  have  waited ;  hut  the 
impatience  of  his  ardent  imagination  exhausted 
and  destroyed  him.  He  was  seized  on  the  return 
of  spring,  and  at  the  reverberation  of  the  April 
sun  against  the  walls  of  his  chamber,  with  such  a 
craving  for  liberty  and  movement,  such  a  passion 
for  beholding  once  more  nature  and  the  sky,  that 
Madame  Vernet  was  forced  to  watch  him  like  a 
real  prisoner,  lest  he  should  escape  from  her 
benevolent  care.  He  could  speak  of  nothing  but 
the  delight  of  roaming  among  the  fields,  of  sitting 
under  the  shade  of  a  tree,  of  listening  to  the  song 
of  birds,  the  murmur  of  leaves,  the  flow  of  waters. 
The  first  verdure  of  the  trees  of  the  Luxemlwurg, 
which  his  window  had  a  glimpse  of,  carried  this 
thirst  for  air  and  motion  to  an  actual  delirium.” 

In  dealing  with  these  “  puerilities,”  as  he 
does  not  scruple  to  call  them,  M.  Arago 
begins  as  becomes  a  man  of  exact  science. 

“  If,”  says  he,  Condorcet  had  been  dominated 
by  the  desire  of  seating  himself  under  a  tree  and 
listening  to  the  murmur  of  leaves,  he  could  have 
found  that  satisfaction  without  quitting  Madame 
Vernet’s  house,  for  there  were  five  large  lime-trees 
in  her  court.  At  all  events,  the  Irees  of  the 


Luxembourg,  which  it  seems  caused  a  vertigo  in 
the  ex-secretary  of  the  Academy,  must  be  put 
out  of  the  account,  for  I  believe  they  were  not  at 
that  time  visible  from  the  Rue  Servandoni — and  1 
can  affirm  positively  that  they  w’ere  entirely  invisi¬ 
ble  from  any  window  of  Madame  Vernet’s  house. 

I  will  add,  that  if  Condorcet’s  passion  had  been 
for  hearing  the  ‘  flow  of  waters,’  he  must  have 
been  ill-inspired  when  he  directed  his  steps  to 
Fontenay-anx-Roses — a  flat  locality  where  there 
existed  neither  a  river  nor  even  the  smallest  brook,' 
and  where  in  fact  he  could  have  no  chance  of  hear¬ 
ing  the  flow  of  waters  unless  in  the  moment  of  a 
heavy  shower.” 

M.  Arago  proceeds,  however,  to  say  that 
M.  de  Lamartine’s  “  inexactitudes  ”  have 
had  one  good  consequence  :  they  led  him  to 
hunt  out  some  surviving  acquaintance  of 
Sarret’s,  and  one  of  these  possessed  a  copy 
of  Sarret’s  own  little  Traile  d' Arilhniefique, 
in  the  preface  to  which  volume  he  had  given  a 
full  and  precise  account  of  the  incidents  with 
which  he  was  so  creditably  connected.  From 
this  evidence  it  appears  that  “  on  the  evening 
before  Condorcet  quitted  his  asylum,”  a  man 
called  there  on  pretext  of  looking  for  lodg¬ 
ings,  but  whose  very  particular  questions  and 
remarks  soon  betrayed  that  he  had  some 
different  errand.  Among  other  things,  “he 
mentioned  searches  then  going  on  for  salt¬ 
petre  ;  and  observed,  that  whoever  had  any 
valuables  would  do  well  to  look  to  them,  for 
that  the  agents  of  this  inquest  w'ere  not  the 
most  scrupulous  people  in  the  world.”  Con¬ 
dorcet,  his  door  being  ajar,  heard  the  whole 
of  this,  and  did  not  conceal  the  impression 
it  made  on  him.  M.  Sarret  does  not  doubt 
that  the  stranger  was  some  \\;ell-wisher — and 
he  adds,  that  in  point  of  fact  next  morning’s 
post  brought  a  letter  to  Condorcet,  without 
signature,  but  expressly  warning  him  that 
the  house  was  to  be  searched  that  very  day 
— there  being  a  suspicion  that  it  harbored 
fuyilives  from  the  south  :  which  letter  was 
found  on  his  table  after  he  had  fled.  % 

M.  Arago’s  summing  up  is — 

“  On  ne  trouve  point,  comme  on  voit,  dans 
cette  relation  aucune  trace  de  I’impatience  juve¬ 
nile  qui.  suivant  M.  de  Lamartine,  amena  la  fin 
deplorable  de  Condorcet.” 

Certainly  not ;  but  the  result  will  astonish 
no  one  who  has  bestowed  any  attention  on 
the  Histoire  des  Girondins.  Nor,  we  must 
add,  is  there  any  perversion  of  fact  even  in 
that  meretricious  farrago  more  gross  than 
some  which  disfigure  this  Life  of  Condorcet 
by  a  graver  Academician. 
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When  the  political  storms  which  are  agi¬ 
tating  nations  shall  have  subsided — when 
the  revolutionary  madness  shall  have  gone 
through  its  appointed  phases — when  its 
leaders  and  promoters,  raised  to  a  factitious 
elevation,  and  surrounded  with  a  spurious 
celebrity,  shall  have  been  reduced  to  their 
proper  stature,  and  divested  of  their  false 
splendor,  by  the  inexorable  sentence  of  a  dis¬ 
passionate  posterity — one  monument  raised 
by  the  present  generation  will  stand,  com¬ 
manding  a  respect  and  admiration  which 
time  cannot  diminish  nor  revolutions  reverse. 
The  Railw'ay  and  the  Locomotive  will 
render  forever  memorable  the  nineteenth 
century. 

Many  talk  flippantly  enough  of  the  won¬ 
ders  wrought  in  our  time  by  the  application 
of  the  discoveries  of  physical  science  to  the 
improvement  of  the  art  of  transport ;  few, 
however,  are  in  a  condition  to  estimate  the 
stupendous  extent  of  what  has  been  actually 
accomplished  in  the  advancement  of  that  art 
in  various  parts  of  the  globe,  and  still  less  of 
what  will  probably  have  been  realized  before 
the  third  quarter  of  the  present  century  shall 
have  expired.  We  propose  in  this  article  to 
present  the  reader  with  a  rapid  sketch  of 
some  of  the  most  striking  examples  of  these 
vast  improvements  which  have  been  made  in 
the  internal  communication  on  the  Continent 
of  Europe  and  in  the  United  States.  Our 
limits  necessarily  preclude  details  ;  but  those 
whose  curiosity  may  be  awakened,  and  whose 
interest  may  be  excited  by  what  we  shall 
state,  may  slake  their  thirst  at  the  same 
fountain  from  which  we  have,  for  the  most 
part,  derived  our  information.* 

One  of  the  most  striking  circumstances  at¬ 
tending  the  improvements  in  the  art  of  inter- 


*  “  Railway  Economy :  a  Treatise  on  the  new  Art 
of  Transport,  its  Management,  Prospects,  and  Rela¬ 
tions,  Commercial,  Financial,  and  Social ;  with  an 
Exposition  of  the  Practical  Results  of  the  Railways 
in  operation  in  the  United  Kingdom,  o.j  the  Conti¬ 
nent,  and  in  America.”  By  Dionysius  Lardner, 
D.C.L.  12mo.  London:  1850. 


communication  by  land  is  the  lateness  of 
their  date.  While  all  other  departments  of 
the  useful  arts  were  advancing  with  giant 
strides,  the  art  of  transport  was  compara¬ 
tively  stationarj".  We  select  some  curious 
examples,  quoted  in  the  work  just  referred 
to,  of  the  state  of  land-traveling  in  Great 
Britain  within  a  period  so  recent  as  the  last 
seventy  years : — 

“  Until  the  middle  of  the  eighteentli  century, 
most  of  llie  merchandise  which  was  conveyed 
from  place  to  place  in  Scotland  was  transported 
on  pack-horses ;  but  when  it  wa.s  necessary  to 
carry  merchandise  between  distant  places,  a  cart 
was  u.sed.  The  time  required  by  the  common 
carriers  to  complete  their  journey  seems,  w’hen 
compared  w’ith  our  present  standard  of  speed, 
quite  incredible.  Thus,  it  is  recorded  that  the 
carrier  between  Selkirk  and  Edinburgh,  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  thirty-eight  m'les,  required  a  fortnight  for 
his  journey,  going  and  returning.  In  1678,  a 
contract  was  made  to  establish  a  coach  for  pas¬ 
sengers  between  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  forty-four  miles.  This  coach  was  to  be 
drawn  by  six  horses,  and  the  journey  between  the 
two  places,  to  and  fro,  was  engaged  to  be  com¬ 
pleted  in  six  days.  Even  so  recently  as  the  year 
1750,  the  stage-coach  from  Edinburgh  to  Glasgow 
took  thirty-six  hours  to  make  the  journey.  In 
this  present  year,  1849,  the  same  journey  is  made, 
bv  a  route  three  miles  longer,  in  one  hour  and  a 
half! 

“In  the  year  1763  there  was  but  one  stage¬ 
coach  betw’een  Edinburgh  and  London.  This 
started  once  a  month  from  each  of  these  cities. 
It  took  a  fortnight  to  perform  the  journey.  At  the 
same  epoch  the  journey  between  London  and 
York  required  four  days. 

“  In  1763,  the  number  of  passengers  conveyed 
by  the  coaches  between  Ijondon  and  Edinburgh 
could  not  have  exceeded  about  twenty-five 
monthly^  and  by  all  means  of  conveyance  what¬ 
ever  did  not  exceed  fifty.  The  intercourse  be¬ 
tween  London  and  Edinburgh  in  1835  was  one 
hundred  and  sixty  times  greater  than  in  1763. 

“  At  present  the  intercourse  is  increased  in  a 
much  higher  ratio,  by  the  improved  facility  and 
greater  cheapness  of  railway  transport. 

“Arthur  Young,  who  traveled  in  Lancashire 
about  the  year  1770,  has  left  us  in  his  tour  the 
following  account  of  the  state  of  the  roads  at  that 
I  time : — ‘  I  know  not,’  he  says,  ‘  in  the  whole 
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range  of  language,  terms  sufficiently  expressive 
to  describe  this  infernal  road.  Let  me  most  se¬ 
riously  caution  all  travelers  who  may  accidentally 
propose  to  travel  this  terrible  country  to  avoid  it 
as  they  would  the  devil,  for  a  thousand  to  one 
they  break  their  necks  or  their  limbs  by  over¬ 
throws  or  breakings  down.  They  will  here  meet 
with  ruts,  which  I  actually  measured,  four  feet 
deep,  and  floating  with  mud,  only  from  a  wet 
summer.  What,  therefore,  must  it  be  after  a 
winter?  The  only  mending  it  receives  is  tum¬ 
bling  in  some  loose  stones,  which  serve  no  other 
purpose  than  jolting  a  carriage  in  the  most  in¬ 
tolerable  manner.  These  are  not  merely  opin¬ 
ions,  but  facts  ;  for  I  actually  passed  three  carts 
broken  down  in  these  eighteen  miles  of  execrable 
memory.’ 

“  He  says  of  a  road  near  Warrington,  ‘  This  is 
a  paved  road,  most  infamously  bad.  Any  person 
would  imagine  the  people  of  the  country  had 
made  it  with  a  view  to  immediate  destruction  !  for 
the  breadth  is  only  sufficient  for  one  carriage ; 
consequently  it  is  cut  at  once  into  ruts  ;  and  you 
may  easily  conceive  what  a  break-down,  dislo¬ 
cating  road,  ruts  cut  through  a  pavement  must 
be.’ 

“  He  says'of  a  road  near  Newcastle,  ‘  A  more 
dreadful  road  cannot  be  imagined.  I  was  obliged 
to  hire  two  men  at  one  place  to  support  my  chaise 
from  overturning.  Let  me  persuade  all  travelers 
to  avoid  this  terrible  country,  which  must  either 
<lislocate  their  bones  with  broken  pavements,  or 
bury  them  in  muddy  sand.’” — pp.  32 — 34. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find,  in  the  history 
of  human  progress,  a  fact  more  striking  than 
that  pointed  out  by  the  author  of  “Railway 
Economy,”  that  the  precise  ground  traveled 
over  by  Young  is  now  literally  reticulated 
with  railways,  over  which  tens  of  thousands 
of  passengers  are  transported  daily  at  a 
speed  varying  from  thirty  to  fifty  miles  an 
hour ! 

The  augmentation  of  the  internal  inter- 
course  which  necessarily  followed  the  con¬ 
struction  of  railways,  forms  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  facts  in  statistics.  Before  the 
opening  of  the  railway  between  Liverpool 
and  Manchester,  the  number  of  passengers, 
daily,  between  those  places,  did  not  exceed 
four  hundred.  Immediately  after  the  facility 
of  railway  transport  was  present,  the  num¬ 
ber  amounted  to  1600 !  Nor  was  this  in¬ 
crease  merely  a  sudden  change,  succeeded 
by  a  stationary,  or  a  nearly  stationary,  rate 
of  intercourse.  The  public  did  not  at  once 
understand  the  value  and  importance  of  the 
facilities  of  intercourse  thus  presented.  They 
were,  however,  more  and  more  justly  appre¬ 
ciated,  from  year  to  year,  and  we  find  ac¬ 
cordingly,  that  the  amount  of  traveling  un¬ 
derwent  an  increase,  in  the  space  of  a  few 
years,  which  would  be  deemed  fabulous,  if 


it  were  not  attested  by  undeniable  statisti¬ 
cal  evidence.  In  1843,  the  number  of  pas¬ 
sengers  booked  on  the  railways  of  the  United 
Kingdom  was,  in  round  numbers,  twenty- 
three  and  a  half  millions.  In  1848,  it  rose 
to  sixty  millions  ! — that  is  to  say,  five  mil¬ 
lions  per  month,  or  about  1 70,000  per  day  ! 

The  work  before  us  supplies  a  very  curi¬ 
ous  analysis  of  this  vast  intercourse  of  the 
individuals  forming  the  hive  of  British  indus¬ 
try  and  enterprise.  It  appears  that  about 
half  the  total  number  of  passengers  are  of 
the  third  class,  and  that  only  one  eighth  of 
the  whole  belong  to  the  first  class.  This  is 
a  fact  as  unexpected  as  it  is  important.  It 
might  naturally  have  been  supposed,  that 
the  affluent  classes,  the  bourgeoisie  and  those 
who  are  raised  above  subsistence  on  the 
mere  wages  of  labor,  would  form  the  staple 
of  railway  passengers.  We  have  before  us 
“facts  and  figures”  which  incontestibly  es¬ 
tablish  the  reverse.  The  laborious  class,  the 
penny-a-milers,  form,  after  all,  the  great 
customers  of  the  railway  proprietors. 

But  it  may  be  supposed,  that  although 
the  inferior  class  may  travel  in  greater  num- 
bers,  this  may  be  more  than  compensated  by 
the  greater  distances  traveled  by  the  supe¬ 
rior  classes.  Here  again,  however,  our  pre¬ 
visions  are  delusive.  True  it  is,  that  the 
average  distances  traveled  by  third  class  are 
less  than  those  traveled  by  first  class  pas¬ 
sengers  :  but  this  difference  bears  no  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  enormous  difference  of  the 
number  of  travelers  of  the  two  classes  re¬ 
spectively.  Taking  the  number  and  dis¬ 
tances  traveled  together,  it  is'found  that  the 
third  class  passengers  supply  from  forty- two 
to  forty-three  per  cent,  of  the  business  of 
the  raliways ;  while  the  first  class  passen¬ 
gers  alone  supply  less  than  twenty  per  cent, 
of  it. 

From  facts  like  those,  railway  directors 
may  learn  a  useful  lesson.  This  is  not  the 
first  unlooked-for  truth  which  experience  has 
disclosed.  It  will  not  be  forgotten,  that 
when  railways  were  first  projected,  passen¬ 
ger-traffic  was  never  seriously  contemplated  ; 
and  grave  engineering  authorities  declared, 
that  no  sane  person  could  contemplate  the 
practicability  of  traveling  upon  them  at  so 
great  a  speed  as  twelve  miles  an  hours ! 

Among  the  noticeable  facts  brought  to 
light  on  the  volume  before  us  are,  the  aver¬ 
age  distances  traveled  by  different  classes  of 
passengers.  One  of  the  consequencss  which 
was  expected  to  ensue  from  the  improved  fa¬ 
cilities  offered  by  railways  was,  that  passen¬ 
gers  would  be  induced,  by  the  great  cheap- 
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ness  and  speed,  to  travel  to  greater  distances. 
That  these  inducements  have  been  operative 
on  large  numbers,  cannot  be  doubted.  But 
it  seems  certain  that  the  same  inducements 
have  operated,  and  even  more  powerfully 
still,  in  tempting  much  greater  numbers  of 
passengers  to  take  short  trips,  who  formerly 
used  little  else  than  their  own  legs  for  the 
purposes  of  locomotion.  This  inevitably  fol¬ 
lows  from  the  fact,  which  is  established  by 
the  railway  statistics,  that  the  average  dis¬ 
tance  traveled  by  all  classes  of  passengers 
on  the  railways  of  the  United  Kingdom  does 
not  amount  to  sixteen  mile.^  and  that  even 
first  class  passengers  do  not  travel  on  an  av¬ 
erage  more  than  twenty-four  miles  one  with 
another.  Nor  is  the  result  different  on  for¬ 
eign  railways.  In  France,  the  average  dis¬ 
tance  for  all  classes  is  twenty-five  miles,  in 
Belgium  it  is  under  twenty-three  miles,  in 
the  Germanic  States  it  is  under  twenty  miles, 
and  in  the  United  States  it  does  not  exceed 
eighteen  miles.* 

It  will  be  remarked,  that  the  distances 
traveled  by  each  passenger  are  less  in  Eng¬ 
land  than  in  other  countries  where  railway 
transport  prevails.  So  far  as  ralates  to  con¬ 
tinental  states,  this  fact  is  to  be  explained  by 
the  higher  rates  of  fare  charged  to  all  classes 
on  the  English  railways  ;  and  as  respects  the 
United  States,  it  is  explained  by  the  nature 
of  the  country,  the  distribution  of  its  popu¬ 
lation,  and  the  comparative  ease  of  the  cir- 
cumstiinees  of  the  inferior  classes,  who,  as 
we  have  seen,  are  everywhere  the  great  cus¬ 
tomers  of  the  railways. 

While  in  England  the  average  fare  exacted 
per  mile  from  passengers,  one  class  taken 
with  another,  is  above  three  half-pence,  the 
fare  on  the  French  railways  is  not  more  than 
a  penny  per  mile  ;  on  the  German  railways 
it  is  under  that  rate,  and  on  the  Belgian  lines 
it  is  a  little  more  than  three  farthings  per 
mile.  In  America  the  average  fare  for  pas¬ 
sengers  is  nearly  the  same  as  in  England. 

In  comparing  the  fares  on  English  with 
those  of  foreign  railways,  it  is,  however,  ne¬ 
cessary  to  take  into  account  the  speed  at 
which  the  passenger  is  carried,  inasmuch  as 
the  speed  influences  in  a  material  degree  the 
cost  of  transport.  The  volume  already  quo¬ 
ted  supplies  the  following  comparative  esti- 
mste  of  the  average  speed  with  which  pas¬ 
sengers  are  carried  on  the  English  and  for¬ 
eign  railways : — 

Miles  per  hoor. 

On  English  railways — 

Stoppages  included,  .  24^ 

*  Lardner's  “  Railway  Economy,”  p.  600. 


Stoppages  excluded. 

32 

On  American  railways: — 

Stoppages  included. 

15 

Stoppages  excluded. 

(?) 

On  Belgian  railways : — 

Stoppages  included. 

18iV 

Stoppages  excluded. 

24/. 

On  French  railways  : — 

Stoppages  included. 

21i 

Stoppages  excluded. 

27 

On  German  railways  : — 

Stoppages  included. 

20 

Stoppages  excluded. 

24i 

The  advantage  of  the  English 

railways 

over  foreign  ones  in  point  of  speed,  is  not  so 
great  as  it  w'ould  seem  to  be  from  the  re¬ 
ports  of  the  extraordinary  performances  of 
English  trains.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to 
remember  that  the  estimates  given  above  are 
average  results  ;  that  the  express  trains  are 
comparatively  few,  and  that  they  are  more 
than  neutralized  in  the  average  estimates  by 
the  more  numerous  third  class  trains,  which 
stop  at  all  stations,  and  run  at  a  low  rate. 

The  greatest  speed  of  any  regular  express 
trains  exclusive  of  stoppages,  is  that  of  the 
Great  Western  from  London  to  Exeter — the 
rate  of  which  is  51  G-10  miles  an  hour.  But 
on  the  same  line  the  speed  of  the  third 
class  trains,  excluding  stoppages,  is  little 
more  than  19  miles  an  hour.  The  following 
are  the  estimates  of  the  speed  of  the  express 
trains,  exclusive  of  stoppages,  on  the  prin¬ 
cipal  English  railways: — 

Mile«  per  hoor. 

London  to  Liverpool,  .  .  37  3-4 

“  Exeter,  ...  51  6-10 

“  Southampton,  .  45  8-10 

“  Dover,  ...  48  1-2 

Brighton,  .  .  30  1-2 

The  stoppages  reduce  these  speeds  by  about 
one-fourth. 

One  of  the  most  surprising  circumstances 
attending  the  creation  of  railw’ays,  is  the 
amount  of  capital  which,  within  a  limited  pe¬ 
riod,  has  been  expended  in  their  construction 
and  equipment.  According  to  the  calcula¬ 
tions  supplied  in  the  work  before  us,  there 
were  in  operation  at  the  commencement  of 
1849,  in  different  parts  of  the  globe,  a  total 
length  of  18,656  miles  of  railway,  on  which 
a  capital  of  £368,577,000  had  been  actually 
expended.  Besides  this,  it  is  estimated  that 
there  were  at  the  same  epoch,  in  progress  of 
construction,  a  further  extent  of  7,829  miles, 
the  cost  of  which,  when  completed,  would 
be  £146,750,000 !  Thus  when  these  latter 
lines  shall  have  been  brought  into  operation, 
the  population  of  Europe  and  the  United 
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States  (for  it  is  there  only  that  railways  have 
made  any  progress)  will  have  completed, 
within  the  period  of  less  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  26,485  miles  of  railway  ;  that  is  to 
say,  a  greater  length  than  would  completely 
surround  the  globe,  at  a  cost  of  above  five 
hundred  millions  sterling ! 

To  accomplish  this  stupendous  work,  hu¬ 
man  industry  must  have  appropriated,  out 
of  its  annual  savings,  twenty  millions  sterling 
for  twenty-five  successiv’^e  years ! 

Of  this  prodigious  investment,  the  small 
spot  of  the  globe  which  we  inhabit  has  had 
a  share,  which  will  form  not  the  least  strik¬ 
ing  fact  in  her  history. 

Of  the  total  length  of  railways  in  actual 
operation  in  all  parts  of  the  globe,  twenty- 
seven  miles  in  every  hundred,  and  of  the  to¬ 
tal  length  in  progress,  fifty-seven  miles  in 
every  hundred,  are  in  the  United  Kingdom  ! 
But  the  proportion  of  the  entire  amount  of 
railway  capital  contributed  by  British  indus¬ 
try  is  even  more  remarkable.  It  appears 
that,  of  the  entire  amount  of  capital  ex¬ 
pended  on  the  railways  of  the  world,  fifty- 
four  pounds  in  every  hundred  ;  and  of  the 
capital  to  be  expended  on  those  in  progress, 
sixty-eight  pounds  in  every  hundred,  are  ap¬ 
propriated  to  British  railways ! 

The  vast  resources  arising  from  the  eco¬ 
nomical  enterprise  and  industry  of  this  coun¬ 
try  cannot  fail  to  be  regarded  with  astonish¬ 
ment  and  admiration,  when  we  consider,  in 
addition  to  these  results,  the  fact  that,  while 
a  large  amount  of  British  capital  has  been 
applied  to  the  construction  of  foreign  rail¬ 
ways,  no  amount  of  foreign  capital  worth 
mentioning  has  been,  on  the  other  hand,  in¬ 
vested  in  British  railways. 

From  what  we  have  s'ated  above,  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  the  length  of  railway  constructed 
in  the  United  Kingdom  is  proportionately  less 
than  the  relative  amount  of  capital  expended. 
This  arises  from  the  greater  efficiency  of  con¬ 
struction,  and  consequently,  greater  cost  per 
mile,  of  the  British  railways.  These  are 
generally  double  lines,  provided  with  numer¬ 
ous  stations,  many  of  which  are  of  vast  di¬ 
mensions,  and  splendid  construction  and  dec¬ 
oration.  The  rolling  stock  (which  is,  of 
course,  included  in  the  capital)  is  upon  a 
scale  commensurate  with  the  traffic.  In 
other  countries,  as,  for  example,  the  German 
States  and  America,  the  lines  are  mostly  sin¬ 
gle,  the  stations  are  less  numerous,  and  con¬ 
structed  with  much  less  cost. 

The  average  sums  per  mile  expended  on 
the  construction  and  equipment  of  the  Bri  t- 


ish  railways,  and  those  of  other  countries, 
are  as  follows  : — 


British  Railways, 
United  States,  . 
France, 

Belgium,  . 
German  States, 


£40,000 

8,000 

26,800 

18,000 

11,000 


Few,  who  have  not  actually  traveled 
through  the  United  States,  have  any  ade¬ 
quate  notion  of  the  prodigious  apparatus, 
natural  and  artificial,  of  internal  transport 
which  that  wonderful  country  possesses.  Dr. 
Lardner,  who  personally  witnessed  it  in  more 
than  one  extended  tour  through  every  part 
oF  the  Union,  has  supplied  a  detailed  report 
on  that  subject  in  one  of  the  chapters  of  the 
work  already  quoted.  After  showing  that 
with  a  population  which,  according  to  the 
census  of  1840,  scarcely  exceeded  seventeen 
millions,  a  system  of  canal  navigation  had 
then  been  completed  on  the  most  efficient 
scale,  amounting  to  nearly  4,400  miles,  at  a 
cost  of  twenty-eight  millions  sterling.  The 
author  proceeds  to  give  an  interesting  ac¬ 
count  of  the  steam -navijxation  on  the  Ameri- 
can  rivers,  over  all  of  which  he  had  passed 
I  more  than  once,  and  witnessed  personally 
what  he  states: — 

“  The  steamers  which  navigate  the  Hudson  are 
vessels  of  great  magnitude,  splendidly  fitted  up  for 
the  accommodation  of  passengers  ;  and  this  mag¬ 
nitude  and  splendor  of  accommodation  have  been 
continually  augmented  from  year  to  year  to  the 
present  time. 

“  It  is  not  only  in  dimensions  that  these  vessels 
have  undergone  improvements.  The  exhibition 
of  the  beautifully-finished  machinery  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Atlantic  steamers  plying  to  New  York,  did 
not  fail  to  excite  the  emulation  of  the  American 
engineers  and  steam-boat  proprietors,  who  ceased 
to  be  content  with  the  comparatively  rude  though 
efficient  structure  of  the  mechanism  of  their 
steam-boats.  All  the  vessels  more  recently  con¬ 
structed,  are  accordingly  finished  and  even  deco¬ 
rated  in  the  most  luxurious  manner.  In  respect 
of  the  accommodations  which  they  afford  to  pas¬ 
sengers,  no  water  communication  in  any  country 
in  the  world  can  compare  with  them.  Nothing 
can  exceed  the  splendor  and  luxury  of  the  furni¬ 
ture.  Silk,  velvet,  and  the  most  expensive  car¬ 
peting,  mirrors  of  immense  magnitude,  gilding, 
and  carving,  are  profusely  supplied  to  decorate 
these  vessels.  Even  the  engine-room  in  some 
of  them  is  lined  with  mirrors.  In  the  Alida,  for 
example,  the  end  of  the  room  containing  the  ma¬ 
chinery  is  composed  of  one  large  mirror,  in  which 
the  movements  of  the  highly-finished  mechanism 
are  reflected.” 
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All  the  Hudson  steam-boats  of  the  larger 
class,  such,  for  example,  as  the  Isaac  New¬ 
ton,*  the  Hendrik  Hudson,  the  New  World, 
the  Oregon,  and  the  Alida,  are  capable  of 
running  from  twenty  to  twenty-two  miles  an 
hour,  and  make  on  an  average  eighteen  miles, 
stoppages  included.  The  author  observes 
that  these  Eastern  steamers  are  free  from  the 
danger  so  notoriously  incidental  to  the  West¬ 
ern  boats,  and  which  we  shall  presently  no¬ 
tice.  During  the  last  ten  years  not  a  single 
catastrophe  has  occurred  to  them  arising 
from  explosion,  although  cylindrical  boilers, 
ten  feet  in  diameter,  are  used,- composed  of 
plating  five-sixteenths  of  an  inch  thick,  with 
steam  of  50  lbs.  pressure  per  inch. 

Nothing,  in  the  history  of  transport  by 
land  or  water,  affords  any  parallel  for  the 
combination  of  cheapness,  luxury,  and  splen¬ 
dor  presented  by  the  steam  navigation  of  the 
Hudson  : — 

“  Previously  to  1844,  the  lowest  fare  between 
New  York  and  Albany,  one  hundred  and  forty- 
five  miles,  was  four  shillings  and  fourpence  (one 
dollar).  At  present  the  fare  is  two  shillings  and 
twopence,  and  for  an  additional  sum  of  the  same 
amount,  the  passenger  can  command  the  luxury 
of  a  separate  state-room.  When  the  splendor 
and  magnitude  of  the  accommodation  is  con¬ 
sidered,  the  magnificence  of  the  furniture  and  ac¬ 
cessories,  the  cheapness  and  luxuriousness  of  the 
table  (each  meal,  supplied  on  the  most  liberal 
scale,  costing  only  two  shillings  and  two  pence), 
it  will  be  admitted  that  no  similar  example  of 
cheap  locomotion  can  be  found  in  any  part  of  the 
world.  Passengers  may  there  be  transported 
in  a  floating  palace,  surrounded  with  all  the  con¬ 
veniences  and  luxuries  of  the  most  splendid  hotel, 
at  the  rate  of  twenty  miles  an  hour,  for  less  than 
one-sixth  of  a  penny  per  head  per  mile. 

“  It  is  not  an  uncommon  occurrence,  during  the 
summer,  to  meet  individuals  on  board  these  boat 
who  have  lodged  themselves  there  permanently 
during  a  certain  part  of  the  season,  instead  of 
establishing  themselves,  as  is  customary,  at  some 
of  the  hotels  in  the  towns  on  the  banks  of  the 
river.  Their  daily  expenses  in  the  boat  are  us 
follows : — 


room,  and  is  more  spacious  than  the  room  in 
packet-ships  similarly  designated. 

“  To  obtain  an  adequate  notion  of  the  form  and 
structure  of  one  of  the  first-class  steamboats  on 
the  Hudson,  let  it  be  supposed  that  a  boat  is  con¬ 
structed  similar  in  form  to  a  Thames  wherry,  but 
above  three  hundred  feet  long,  and  twenty-five  or 
thirty  feet  wide.  Upon  this,  let  a  platform  of 
carpentry  be  laid,  projecting  several  feet  upon 
either  side  of  the  boat,  and  at  stem  and  stern. 
The  appearance  to  the  eye  will  then  be  that  of  an 
immense  raft,  from  two  hundred  and  fifty  to  three 
hundreil  and  fifty  long,  and  some  thirty  or  forty 
feet  wide.  Upon  this  flooring  let  us  imagine' an 
oblong  rectangular  wooden  erection,  two  stories 
high,  to  be  raised.  In  the  lower  part  of  the  boat, 
and  under  the  flooring  just  mentioned,  a  long  nar¬ 
row  room  is  constructed,  having  a  series  of  l>erths 
at  either  side,  three  or  four  tiers  high.  In  the 
centre  of  this  flooring  is  usually,  but  not  always, 
inclosed  an  oblong,  rectangular  space,  within 
which  the  steam  machinery  is  placed,  and  this  in¬ 
closed  space  is  continued  upward  through  the 
structure  raised  on  the  platform,  and  is  intersect¬ 
ed  at  a  certain  height  above  the  platform  by  the 
haft  or  axle  of  the  paddle-wheels. 

“  These  wheels  are  propelled,  generally,  by  a 
single  engine,  but  occasionally,  as  in  the  Euro¬ 
pean  vessels,  by  two.  The  paddle-wheels  are 
usually  of  great  diameter,  varying  from  thirty  to 
forty  feet,  according  to  the  magnitude  of  the  boat. 
In  the  wooden  building  raised  ujKm  the  platform 
already  mentioned,  is  contained  a  magnificent  sa¬ 
loon  devoted  to  ladies,  and  to  those  gentlemen 
w’ho  accompany  them.  Over  this,  in  the  upper 
story,  is  constructed  a  row  of  small  bed-rooms, 
each  handsomely  furnished,  which  those  passen¬ 
gers  can  have  who  desire  seclusion,  by  paying  a 
small  additional  fare. 

“  The  lower  apartment  is  commonly  used  as  a 
dininir  or  breakfast-room.” 


The  busy  appearance  presented  by 
spacious  bosom  of  the  iludson,  and 


Fare, . 

Kxcluftive  UK  of  state  mom,  &c., 

Breakfast,  diuBer,  and  sepper, 

Total  daily  expense  for  board,  lodging,  at 
tendance,  and  traveling  IdU  miles 
from  eighteen  to  twenty  miles  an  honr 


s.  d. 
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“  Such  accommodation  is,  on  the  whole,  more 
economical  than  any  hotel.  The  state-room  is  as 
luxuriously  furnished  as  the  most  handsome  bed- 

*  Not  called  after  the  great  philosopher,  but 
after  a  great* /American  merchant  of  that  name. 


the 
the 

adroit  management  of  these  monstrous  ves¬ 
sels,  running  at  twenty  miles  and  more, 
through  crowds  of  vessels  of  every  sort,  is 
described : — 

“  No  spectacle  can  be  more  remarkable  than 
that  which  the  Iludson  presents  for  several  miles 
above  New  York.  'I’he  skill  with  which  these 
enormous  vessels,  measuring  from  three  to  four 
liundred  feet  in  length,  are  made  to  thrid  their 
way  through  the  crowd  of  shipping,  of  every 
description,  moving  over  the  face  of  these  spa¬ 
cious  rivers,  and  the  rare  occurrence  of  accidents 
from  collision,  are  truly  admirable.  In  a  dark 
night  these  boats  run  at  the  top  of  their  speed 
through  fleets  of  sailing  vessels.  The  bells 
through  which  the  steersman  speaks  to  the  en¬ 
gineer  scarcely  ever  cease.  Of  these  bells  there 
are  several  of  different  tones,  indicating  the  dif¬ 
ferent  operations  which  the  engineer  is  command¬ 
ed  to  make,  such  as  stopping,  starting,  reversing, 
slackening,  accelerating,  &.c.  At  the  slightest 
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^ap  of  one  of  these  bells,  these  enormous  engines 
are  stopped,  or  started,  or  reversed  by  the  en¬ 
gineer,  as  though  they  were  the  plaything  of  a 
child.  These  vessels,  proceeding  at  sixteen  or 
eighteen  miles  an  lioiir,  are  propt'lled  among  the 
crowded  shipping  with  so  much  skill  as  almost  to 
graze  the  sides,  bows,  or  sterns  of  the  vessels 
among  which  they  pass. 

“  The  dirticulty  attending  these  evolutions  by  a 
vessel  such  as  the  New  World,  for  example,  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  yards  long  and  twelve 
yards  wide,  may  be  easily  imagined ;  and  the 
promptitude  and  certainty  with  which  an  engine 
whose  pistons  are  seventy-six  inches  in  diametci, 
and  whose  stroke  is  five  yards  in  length,  is 
governed,  must  be  truly  surprising.” 

The  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  and  the 
other  western  rivers,  is  conducted,  however, 
in  a  manner  wholly  different.  Every  one  is 
familiar  with  the  deplorable  accidents  wliich 
occur,  from  time  to  time,,  on  these  vast 
streams,  and  the  terrible  loss  of  life  which  so 
often  attends  them.  These  accidents,  instead 
of  diminishing  with  the  improvements  of 
art,  appear  rather  to  have  increased.  En¬ 
gineers,  disregarding  the  heart-rending  nar¬ 
ratives  continually  published,  have  done 
literally  nothing  to  check  the  evil,  and  it  may 
be  justly  said  to  be  a  disgrace  to  humanity, 
that  the  legislature  of  the  Union  has  not,  ere 
this,  interposed  its  authority  to  check  abuses 
which  are  productive  of  such  national  ca¬ 
lamities. 

In  a  Mississippi  steamer  the  cabins  and 
saloons,  although  less  magniticenlly  appoint¬ 
ed  than  in  the  Hudson  boats,  are  equally 
spacious,  d'hey  are  erected  on  a  flooring  or 
platform  six  or  eight  feet  above  the  deck  of 
the  vessel.  Upon  this  deck,  and  in  the 
space  under  the  flooring  which  supports  the 
cabins  and  saloons  occupied  by  the  passen¬ 
gers,  are  placed  the  engines,  which  are  of  the 
coarsest  structure.  They  are  invariably 
worked  with  high  pressure  steam,  without 
condensation.  In  order  to  obtain  the  effect 
which,  in  the  Hudson  boats,  is  due  to  a  good 
vacuum,  the  steam  is  used  under  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  pressure : — 

“  I  have  myself,”  says  Dr.  Lardner,  “  frequently 
witnessed  boilers  of  the  most  inartificial  construc¬ 
tion  worked  with  steam  of  the  full  pressure  of 
120  lbs.  per  square  inch  ;  but  more  recently  this 
pressure  has  been  increased,  the  ordinary  working 
pressure  being  now’  150  lbs.,  and  I  am  assured, 
on  good  authority,  that  it  is  not  unfrequently  raised 
to  even  200  lbs.  The  boilers  are  cylindrical,  of 
large  diameter,  and  of  the  rudest  kind.  When  re¬ 
turning  flues  are  constructed  in  them,  the  space 
left  is  so  small,  that  the  slightest  variation  in  the 
quantity  of  water  they  contain,  or  in  the  trim  of 


the  vessel,  causes  the  upper  flues  to  be  uncovered, 
and  the  intense  action  of  the  furnace,  in  this  case, 
soon  renders  them  red  hot,  when  a  frightful  col¬ 
lapse  is  almost  inevitable.  The  red  hot  iron,  no 
longer  able  to  resist  the  intense  pressure,  gives 
way,  the  boiler  explodes,  and  the  scalding  water 
is  scattered  in  all  directions,  often  producing  more 
terrible  effects  than  even  the  fragments  of  the 
boiler,  w  hich  are  projected  around  with  destruc¬ 
tive  force. 

‘‘  Another  frequent  cau.se  of  explosion  in  these 
boilers  is,  the  quantity  of  mud  held  in  suspension 
in  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi  below  the  mouth 
of  the  Missouri.  As  the  water  in  the  boiler  is 
evap(jrated,the  earthy  matter  w’hich  it  held  in  sus¬ 
pension  remains  behind,  ami  accumulates  in  the 
boiler,  in  the  bottom  of  which  it  is  at  length  col¬ 
lected  in  a  thick  stratum.  This  earthy  stratum 
collected  within  the  boiler  being  a  non-conductor, 
the  heat  proceeding  from  the  furnace  is  intercep¬ 
ted,  and,  instead  of  being  absorbed  by  the  water, 
is  accumulated  in  the  boiler-plates,  which  it  ulti¬ 
mately  renders  red  hot.  Being  thus  softened, they 
give  way,  and  the  boiler  bursts.” 

The  only  remedy  for  this  evil  is  to  blow 
out  the  mud,  from  time  to  time,  and  intro¬ 
duce  fresh  water,  but  the  engine-drivers  and 
captains  do  not  like  this,  and  almost  syste¬ 
matically  neglect  it.  They  are  too  intent  on 
obtaining  speed — and,  to  use  their  own 
phrase,  ‘‘  going  a-head” — and  they  have  lit¬ 
tle  hesitation  in  risking  their  own  lives  and 
those  of  the  passengers,  rather  than  allow 
themselves  to  be  outrun  by  a  rival  boat. 

The  magnitude  of  these  boats  is  little,  if  at 
all,  inferior  to  those  of  the  Hudson;  they  are, 
however,  constructed  more  with  a  view  to  the 
accommodation  of  freight,  carrying  down  the 
river  large  quantities  of  cotton  And  other  pro¬ 
duce,  as  well  as  passengers,  to  New  Orleans. 
Many  of  these  vessels  are  300  feet  and  up¬ 
ward  in  length,  and  are  capable  of  carrying 
a  thousand  tons  of  freight,  besides  affording 
luxurious  accommodation  to  a  large  number 
of  cabin  passengers,  and  three  or  four  hun¬ 
dred  deck  passengers. 

The  progress  of  the  United  States,  in  the 
construction  of  railways,  is  scarcely  less  sur¬ 
prising  than  the  results  of  their  river  steam 
navigation.  The  actual  extent  of  railways 
now  under  traffic,  in  the  several  States  com¬ 
posing  the  union,  is  not  much  short  of  7,000 
miles  !  Of  this  length,  more  than  4,000  miles 
were  open  as  early  as  1843,  before  England, 
or  any  other  country  of  Europe,  possessed 
railway  communication  at  all  approaching  to 
the  same  extent. 

As  might  have  been  expected,  the  chief 
theatre  of  railway  enterprise  has  been  the 
Atlantic  States.  The  Mississippi  and  its  im¬ 
mense  tributaries  serve  the  purposes  of  the 
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Western  States  so  efficiently,  and  the  popu¬ 
lation  is  comparatively  so  thin,  that  many 
years  will  probably  elapse  before  any  con¬ 
siderable  extent  of  railway  communication 
will  be  established  in  that  vast  territory. 
Nevertheless,  there  are  various  detached  rail¬ 
ways,  intersecting  the  most  remote  regions 
of  the  Mississippi  valley.  Dr.  Lardner,  who 
travelled  over  all  of  them  repeatedly,  says : — 

“  To  the  traveler  in  these  wilds,  the  aspect  of 
such  artificial  lines  of  transport  in  the  midst  of  a 
country,  a  great  portion  of  which  is  still  in  the 
state  of  native  forest,  is  most  remarkable,  and 
strongly  characteristic  of  the  irrepressible  spirit 
of  enterprise  of  its  population.  Traveling  in  the 
backwoods  of  Mississippi,  through  native  forests 
where,  till  within  a  few  years,  human  foot  never 
trod,  through  solitudes  the  stillness  of  which  was 
never  broken  even  by  the  red  m  in,  I  have  been 
filled  with  wonder  to  find  mj’sclf  drawn  on  a  rail¬ 
way  by  an  engine  driven  by  an  artisan  from  Liv¬ 
erpool,  and  whirled  at  the  rate  of  twenty  miles  an 
hour  by  the  highest  refinements  of  the  art  of  loco¬ 
motion.  It  is  not  easy  to  describe  the  impression 
produced  as  one  sees  the  frightened  deer  start 
from  its  lair  at  the  snorting  of  the  ponderous  ma¬ 
chine,  and  the  appearance  of  the  snake-like  train  I 
which  follows  it,  and  when  one  retlects  on  all  tliat 
man  has  accomplished  within  half  a  century  in 
this  region.” 

In  the  mode  of  conducting  the  business  of 
the  railways,  there  are  many  peculiarities 
which  will  create  surprise  to  Europeans. 
Thus,  instead  of  terminating  in  the  suburbs 
of  great  towns,  the  railways  are,  in  many 
cases,  actually  carried  through  the  streets  : — 

“  In  several  of  the  principal  American  cities, 
the  railways  are  continued  to  the  very  centre  of 
the  town,  following  the  windings  of  the  streets, 
and  turning  without  difficulty  the  sharpest  corners. 
The  locomotive  station  is,  however,  always  in  the 
suburbs.  Having  arrived  there,  the  engine  is  de¬ 
tached  from  the  train,  and  horses  are  yoked  to  the 
carriages,  by  which  they  are  drawn  to  the  passen¬ 
ger  depot,  usually  established  at  some  central 
situation.  Four  horses  are  attached  to  each  of 
these  oblong  carriages.  The  sharp  curves  at  the 
corners  of  the  streets  are  turned,  by  causing  the 
outer  wheels  of  the  trucks  to  run  upon  their 
flanges,  so  that  they  become  (while  passing  round 
the  curve)  virtually  larger  wheels  than  the  inner 
*  ones.  I  have  seen,  by  this  means,  the  longest 
railway  carriages  enter  the  depots  in  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore,  and  New  York,  with  as  much  precision 
and  facility  as  was  exhibited  by  the  coaches  that 
used  to  enter  the  gateway  of  the  Golden  Cross  or 
the  Saracen’s  Head.” 

In  some  cases  a  long  line  of  transport  con¬ 
sists  partly  of  railways  and  partly  of  canals. 
In  such  instances  it  would  be  almost  imprac¬ 


ticable  to  transship  the  merchandise  from  the 
railway  wagons  to  the  canal  boats,  or  vice 
versa,  and  such  a  change  would  be  highly 
inconvenient  even  to  passengers  having  much 
luggage.  The  device  by  which  this  diffi¬ 
culty  is  surmounted  is  curious  and  interest¬ 
ing;— 

“  The  merchandise  is  loaded,  and  the  passen¬ 
gers  accommodated  in  the  boats  adapted  to  the 
canals,  at  the  depot  in  Market  street,  Piiila- 
delphia.  These  boats,  which  arc  of  considerable 
magnitude  and  length,  are  divided  into  segutents, 
by  partitions  made  transversely  and  at  right  an¬ 
gles  to  their  length,  so  that  each  boat  can  be,  as 
it  were,  broken  into  three  or  more  pieces.  These 
several  pieces  are  placed  each  on  two  railway 
trucks,  which  support  it  at  its  ends,  a  proper  body 
being  provided  for  the  trucks  adapted  to  the  form 
of  the  bottom  and  keel  of  the  boat.  In  ttiis  man¬ 
ner  the  boat  is  carried  in  pieces,  with  its  load, 
along  the  railways.  On  arriving  at  the  canal,  the 
pieces  are  united  so  as  to  form  a  continuous  boat, 
which,  being  launched,  the  transport  is  continued 
on  the  water. 

“  On  arriving  again  at  the  railway,  the  boat  is 
once  more  resolved  into  its  segments,  which,  as 
before,  are  transferred  to  the  railway  trucks,  and 
trans|)orted  to  the  next  canal  station  by  locomotive 
engines. 

“Between  the  depot  in  Market  street  and  the 
locomotive  station,  which  is  situate  in  the  suburbs 
of  Philadelphia,  the  segments  of  the  boats  are 
drawn  by  horses,  on  railways  conducted  through 
the  streets.  At  the  locomotive  station  the  trucks 
are  formed  into  a  coi.tiniioas  train,  and  delivered 
over  to  the  locomotive  engine. 

“  As  the  body  of  the  truck  rests  upon  a  pivot, 
under  which  it  is  supported  by  the  wheels,  it  is 
capable  of  revolving,  and  no  difficulty  is  found  in 
turning  the  shortest  curves  ;  and  these  enormous 
vehicles,  with  their  contents  of  merchandise  and 
passengers,  are  seen  daily  issuing  from  the  gates 
of  the  depot  in  Market-street,  and  turning  withoul 
difficulty  the  corners  at  the  entrance  of  each  suc¬ 
cessive  street.” 

Where  the  line  of  route  of  a  railway  is  in¬ 
tersected  by  wide  rivers  or  arms  of  the  sea, 
which  happens  not  unfrequently,  a  steam 
ferry  is  used  instead  of  a  bridge : 

“  The  management  of  these  steam  ferries  is  de¬ 
serving  of  notice.  It  is  generally  so  arranged, 
that  the  time  of  crossing  them  corresponds  with  a 
meal  of  the  passengers.  A  platform  is  constructed, 
level  with  the  line  of  rails,  and  carried  to  the 
water’s  edge.  Upon  this  platform  rails  are  laid, 
on  which  the  wagons  which  bear  the  passengers’ 
luggage,  and  other  matters  of  light  and  rapid 
transport,  are  rolled  directly  upon  the  upper  deck 
of  the  ferry  boat,  the  passengers  meanwhile  pro¬ 
ceeding  under  a  covered  way  to  the  lower  deck. 
The  whole  operation  is  accomplished  in  five  min¬ 
utes.  While  the  boat  is  crossing  the  spaciuos 
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’’’iver,  the  passengers  are  supplied  with  their 
breakfast,  dinner,  lunch,  or  supper,  as  the  case 
may  be.  On  arriving  at  the  opposite  bank  the 
upper  deck  comes  in  contact  with  a  like  platform, 
bearing  a  railway  on  which  the  wagons  are 
rolled.  The  passengers  walk  by  a  covered  way, 
and  resume  their  places  in  the  railway  carriages, 
and  the  train  proceeds.” 

We  find  a  variety  of  other  interesting  de¬ 
tails  respecting  the  internal  communication  in 
the  United  States,  both  by  land  and  water, 
in  the  work  before  us ;  but  our  limits  oblige 
us  to  pass  them  over,  referring  the  reader  to 
the  volume  itself. 

Belgium  was  the  first  of  the  European 
States  to  perceive  the  vast  importance  of  the 
improvement  in  land  transport  made  in  Eng¬ 
land  ;  and  her  first  great  measure,  after  the 
acknowledgment  of  her  independence,  which 
followed  the  revolution  of  1830,  was  the 
adoption  of  a  project  for  the  construction  of 
an  exten.sive  system  of  railway  communica¬ 
tion,  intersecting  her  territory  east  and  west, 
and  north  and  south  ;  connecting  Ostend  with 
Cologne,  and  Valenciennes  with  Antwerp. 
A  few  years  since  this  project  was  realized, 
and  the  result  justified  its  policy.  In  ten 
years  from  the  opening  of  the  first  section  of 
the  State  railways,  the  exports  of  the  king¬ 
dom  were  doubled,  and  the  imports  were 
augmented  fully  five  per  cent.  The  Belgian 
railways  consist  of  4p7  miles,  of  which  353 
have  been  constructed,  and  are  worked  by 
the  State.  The  total  cost  of  their  construc¬ 
tion  and  equipment  has  amounted  to  eight 
millions  sterling. 

Up  to  the  end  of  1847,  the  gross  receipts 
proceeding  from  the  traftic  on  the  Belgian 
State  Rjiilways  never  exceeded  eight  per 
cent,  of  the  capital,  and  the  nett  profits 
never  amount  to  so  much  as  four  per  cent., 
except  in  the  year  184G,  when  they  amounted 
to  four  and  one-tenth  per  cent. 

Considering  the  advanced  place  she  claims 
among  civilized  countries,  France  has  been 
singularly  backward  in  the  adoption  of  rail¬ 
ways.  At  the  close  of  1849,  the  total  length 
of  railways  open  to  traffic  in  France,  did  not 
amount  to  1750  miles,  the  length  of  those  in 
progress  being  about  1250  miles — making  a 
total  of  3000  miles.  The  cost  of  those  com¬ 
pleted  was  forty-six  millions  sterling,  and 
the  estimated  cost  of  those  in  progress  was 
thirty-four  millions,  making  a  total  of  eighty 
millions  of  railway  capital. 

According  to  the  calculation  of  Dr.  Lard- 
ner,  the  nett  profits  on  the  French  railways, 
taken  one  with  another,  do  not  much  exceed 
2j  per  cent,  on  the  capital  absorbed. 


The  system  of  railways  constructed  in  the 
German  States  is  very  unequally  distributed, 
a  circumstance  naturally  produced  by  the 
unequal  distribution  of  population,  commerce, 
and  industry.  A  tract  east  of  the  frontier 
of  the  Netherlands,  having  a  length  of  about 
400  miles  east  and  west,  and  a  width  of 
about  200  miles  north  and  south,  is  covered 
with  a  close  net- work  of  railways,  to  which 
all  the  other  systems  of  Germanic  railways 
may  be  regaided  as  tributary.  These  other 
lines  consist  of  four  main  trunks,  running 
north  and  south,  with  numerous  branches. 

The  first  follows  the  course  of  the  Rhine, 
by  its  right  bank,  and  terminates  at  Bale. 
The  second  traverses  the  kingdom  of  Wir- 
temberg,  from  Frankfort  to  the  shores  of 
Lake  Constance.  The  third  traverses  the 
kingdom  of  Bavaria,  from  the  frontiers  of 
Saxony  to  Lindau,  on  Lake  Constance  ;  and 
the  third  is  the  great  Austrian  line,  com¬ 
mencing  at  Trieste,  and  passing  through  the 
entire  territory  of  the  empire  to  the  northern 
frontiers,  where  it  unites  with  the  Saxo- 
Silesian  system,  already  mentioned,  throwing 
off  numerous  branches  east  and  west  to 
Pesth,  Prague,  and  other  places. 

By  the  last  mentioned  system,  a  continuous 
line  of  railway  communication  is  open*  be¬ 
tween  the  Adriatic  and  the  ports  of  the  Bal¬ 
tic,  the  Sound,  the  German  Ocean,  and  the 
Channel. 

If  the  ports  of  the  German  Ocean  be  de¬ 
sired  to  be  reached,  the  branch  diverging 
eastward  at  Lundenburg  will  be  adopted,  by 
which  the  traveler  will  pass  through  Bo¬ 
hemia,  Saxony,  and  Western  Prussia,  touch¬ 
ing  at  Prague,  Dresden,  Leipsic,  Magdeburg, 
and  arriving  ultimately  at  Ilambuig.  If  it  be 
desired  to  reach  the  ports  of  the  Baltic  or 
the  Sound,  he  will  pursue  the  Austrian 
trunk  line  to  Oderburg,  on  the  frontiers  of 
Silesia,  where  he  will  enter  on  the  Prussian- 
Silesian  system,  and  will  pass  by  Breslau, 
Frankfort-on-tbe-Oder,  and  Berlin,  to  Stettin. 

Berlin  is  the  common  centre  and  point  of 
departure  of  the  extensive  system  of  north¬ 
ern  railways.  From  this  capital,  seven  trunk 
lines  will  ultimately  diverge,  five  of  which 
are  completed  and  in  operation. 

In  1849,  the  total  length  of  railways  un¬ 
der  traffic  in  the  German  States  was  4,500 
miles,  about  800  miles  being  in  progress  of 
construction. 

“  Projected  with  a  view  to  a  traffic  compara- 

*  A  short  distance  of  the  Austrian  line,  extending 
from  Trieste  to  Laybach,  is  not  yet  open  for  traffic, 
but  will  be,  no  doubt,  within  a  few  months. 
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lively  limited,  and  resembling  closely  in  their 
commercial  conditions  the  roads  of  the  United 
States,  the  German  railways  have  been  con¬ 
structed,  in  general,  on  princi[’es  analogous  to 
those  which  have  been  found  to  answer  so  well 
in  America.  The  vast  expenditure  for  earth-work 
and  costly  works  of  art,  such  as  viaducts,  bridges, 
and  tunnels,  by  which  valley  are  bestridden  and 
mountains  pierced  to  gain  a  straight  and  level  line 
in  the  English  system,  have  not  been  attempted  ; 
and  the  railways  have  been  carried  more  nearly 
along  the  natural  level  of  the  country,  the  cost  of 
earth-work  having  been  generally  limited  to  that 


of  short  cuttings  and  low  embankments.  Curves 
of  comparatively  short  radius  have  also  been  ad¬ 
mitted,  so  that  the  railw’ays  might  wund  along 
those  levels  which  would  offer  the  most  economi¬ 
cal  conditions  of  construction. 


The  following  comparative  view  of  the  re¬ 
lation  which  railways  and  railway  capital 
bear  to  the  territorial  extent  and  population 
of  different  countries,  will  be  read  with  inte¬ 
rest  : — 


Comparative  View  of  the  Movement  of  Traffic  on  a  Portion  of  the  Railways  in  operation  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  United  States,  Belgium,  France,  and  Germany. 


United 

Kingdom. 

United 

States. 

Belgium. 

France. 

Germanic 

States. 

Year  reported, . 

1847. 

1747. 

1847. 

4  8. 

1S46. 

miles. 

mi  les. 

miles. 

miles. 

miles. 

Length  of  railway,  .... 

3036 

1160 

353 

1090 

2304 

Average  cost  of  construction  and  stock 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

per  mile, . 

40,000 

9200* 

18,000 

26,S00 

11,000 

Per  mile  of  railway  per  day — 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Receipts, . 

7  6 

405 

4-6 

5-30 

216 

Expenses, . 

30 

1-89 

29 

3-33 

1-04 

Profits, . 

4-6 

216 

1-7 

1-97 

1-12 

Expenses  per  cent,  of  receipts,  . 

400 

46-8 

63-0 

630 

48-3 

Profits  per  cent  of  capital,  .  . 

4-2 

8-6 

3-44 

2-68 

3-72 

s.  d. 

«.  d. 

s.  d. 

«.  d. 

s.  d. 

Receipts  per  mile  of  train. 

7  0 

7  6 

6  0. 

7  6 

— 

Receipts  per  passenger  booked,  . 

2  0 

2  3 

1  6 

2  1  75 

1  6-5 

miles. 

miles. 

miles. 

miles. 

miles. 

Distance  traveled  per  passenger, 

15-75 

18*2 

22-6 

24-9 

1*96 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

Receipts  per  passenger  per  mile. 

1-54 

1-47 

0-8 

1  03 

0-93 

No.  of  passengers  per  train. 

50 

54 

76-3 

61-4 

— 

Per  cent  of  passengers  booked. 

1st  class, . 

138 

100 

11 

70 

36 

2(1  class, . 

39-5 

— 

24-0 

24-6 

22-4 

8d  class,  ..... 

46-7 

— 

65 

68  4 

74*0 

«.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

Receipts  per  ton  of  goods  booked. 

3  2-2 

5  8-5 

5  2 

— 

10  1 

miles. 

miles. 

miles. 

miles. 

Distance  carried  per  ton. 

22  5 

38 

43  8 

— 

464 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

Receipts  per  ton  per  mile,  . 

1-67 

1-8 

1-34 

— 

26 

Number  of  tons  per  train,  . 

— 

545 

33-2 

— 

— 

Average  speed  of  passenger-trains  in 

miles  per  hour. 

Stoppages  included,  . 

24-5 

15-0 

— 

21-2 

200 

Stoppages  excluded,  . 

32  0 

“■ ' 

27-0 

24-2 

“In  making  such  a  comparison  it  is  especially 
neecs.-^ary  to  consider  not  merely  the  length  of 
railway  reported  to  be  in  opention  or  in  progress, 
but  the  capital  which  has  been  invested  in  its 
construction;  for  two  lines  of  communication  re¬ 
ceiving  the  common  denomination  of  railways 
may  differ  from  each  other  e.xtremely  in  their 


utility  and  value.  Such  a  line  of  communication 
as  that  which  connects,  or  lately  connected,  Ports¬ 
mouth  (Virffinia)  with  Weldon  (North  Carolina), 
and  that  which  connects  London  and  Birmingham 
both  receive  the  common  name  of  railway,  nearly 
in  the  same  manner  as  a  log-cabin  of  a  Mis.«ouri 
settler  and  the  palace  of  Blenheim  receive  the 


*  The  average  cost  of  all  the  remaining  lines  was  about  £8,'Xt<J  per  mile. 
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common  denomination  of  “  dwelling-house.”  The 
most  exact  measure  of  the  relative  utility  or  effi¬ 
ciency  of  two  lines  of  railway  is  their  cost.  It 
is  not,  however,  to  be  forgotten  that,  even  in 
adopting  this  test,  regard  must  be  had  to  the  rela¬ 
tive  cost  of  land,  material,  and  manual  labor. 

“  It  would  have  been  desirable  to  have  exhibit¬ 
ed  a  comparative  view  of  the  average  movement 
ot  the  traffic  upon  the  railways  in  operation  in 
different  countries  at  a  corresponding  epoch.  Un¬ 
fortunately  we  have  no  documents  to  enable  us  to 
do  this  with  all  the  precision  which  might  be 
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wished.  I  have,  however,  collected  in  a  table  as 
many  data  as  are  supplied  by  authentic  docu¬ 
ments  for  nearly  corresponding  epochs.  The 
railways  on  which  the  traffic  reported  has  been 
carried  do  not  in  general  include  all  the  lines  open 
in  the  respective  countries ;  nevertheless,  they 
will  aflford  some  approximation  to  a  comparison  of 
the  extent  of  intercommunication  by  railway.  In 
some  cases  also  I  have  been  obliged  to  obtain  the 
numerical  results  by  estimation.  These  I  have 
indicated  in  the  table.” 


From  t  li  e  New  Monthly  Magazine. 

WALLACE  AND  FAWDON. 

BY  LEIGH  HUNT. 


[This  oaliad  was  suggested  by  one  of  the  notes  to  the  Lmj  of  the  Last  Minstrel.  Wallace,  the  great 
Scottish  patriot,  had  been  defeated  in  a  sharp  encounter  with  the  English.  He  was  forced  to  retreat 
with  only  sixteen  followers  ;  the  English  pursued  him  with  a  bloodhound  ;  and  his  sole  chance  of  es¬ 
cape  from  that  tremendous  investigator  was  either  in  baffling  the  scent  altogether  (which  was  impos¬ 
sible,  unless  fugitives  could  take  to  the  water,  and  continue  there  for  some  distance),  or  in  confusing 
it  by  the  spilling  of  blood.  For  the  latter  purpose  a  captive  was  sometimes  sacrificed  ;  in  which  case 
the  hound  stopped  upon  the  body. 

The  supernatural  part  of  the  story  of  Fawdon  is  treated  by  its  first  relater,  Harry  the  Minstrel,  as  a 
mere  legend,  and  that  not  a  very  credible  one  ;  but  as  a  mere  legend  it  is  very  fine,-and  quite  sufficient 
for  poetical  purposes  ;  nor  should  the  old  poet’s  pliilosophy  have  thought  proper  to  gainsay  it.  Never¬ 
theless,  as  tlie  mysteries  of  the  conscience  are  more  awful  things  than  any  merely  gratuitous  terror 
(liesides  leaving  optical  phenomena  quite  as  real  as  the  latter  may  find  them),  even  the  supernatural 
part  of  the  story  becomes  probable  when  we  consider  the  agitations  which  the  noble  mind  of  Wallace 
may  have  undergone  during  such  trying  physical  circumstances,  and  such  extremes  of  moral  respon¬ 
sibility.  It  seems  clear,  that  however  neces.-«ary  the  death  of  Fawdon  may  have  been  to  his  compan¬ 
ions  or  to  Scotland,  his  slayer  regretted  it ;  I  have  suggested  the  kind  of  reason  which  he  would  most 
likely  have  had  for  the  regret ;  and  upon  the  whole,  it  is  my  opinion,  that  Wallace  actually  saw  the 
visions,  and  that  the  legend  originated  in  the  fact.  I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  Fawdon  became  pres¬ 
ent,  embodied  or  disembodied,  wdiatever  may  have  been  the  case  with  his  spectre.  I  only  say  that 
what  the  legend  reports  Wallace  to  have  seen,  was  actually  in  the  hero’s  eyes.  The  remainder  of  the 
question  I  leave  to  the  pyschologist.] 

Tlie  bloodhound’s  bay  comes  down  the  wind, 
Right  upon  the  road  ; 

Town  and  tower  are  yet  to  pas>, 

With  not  a  friend’s  abode. 

Wallace"  neither  turn’d  nor  sjiake  , 

Closer  drew  the  men ; 

Little  had  they  said  that  day, 

But  most  went  cursing  tlien 


Part  the  First 

Wallace  with  his  sixteen  men 
Is  on  his  weary  way ; 

They  have  hasting  been  all  night, 
And  hasting  been  all  day  ; 

And  now,  to  lose  their  only  hope  ; 
They  hear  the  bloodhound  bay. 
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Oh  !  to  meet  twice  sixteen  foes 
Coming  from  English  ground, 

And  leave  their  bodies  on  the  track, 

To  cheat  King  Edward’s  lioimd. 

Oh  !  to  overtake  one  wretch 
Tliat  left  them  in  the  fight, 

And  leave  him  cloven  to  tlie  ribs. 

To  mock  the  bloody  spite. 

Suddenly,  dark  Fawdon  stopp’d. 

As  they  near’d  a  town ; 

He  stumbled  with  a  desperate  oath, 

And  cast  him  fiercely  down. 

He  said,  “  The  leech  took  all  my  strength, 
My  body  is  un blest ; 

Come  dog,  come  devil,  or  English  rack, 
Here  must  Fawdon  rest.” 

Fawdon  was  an  Irishman, 

Had  join’d  them  in  the  war  ; 

Four  orphan  children  waited  him 
Down  by  Eden  Scawr. 

But  Wallace  hated  Fawdon’s  ways, 

That  were  both  fierce  and  shy  ; 

And  at  his  words  he  turn’d,  and  said, 

“  That’s  a  traitor’s  lie. 

No  thought  is  thine  of  lingering  here. 

A  captive  for  the  hound  ; 

Tliine  eye  is  bright ;  thy  lucky  fiesh 
Hath  not  a  single  wound  : 

The  moment  we  depart,  the  lane 
Will  see  thee  from  the  ground.” 

Fawdon  would  not  speak  nor  stir. 

Speak  as  any  miglil ; 

Scorn’d  or  sooth’d,  he  sat  and  lower’d 
As  though  in  angry  spite. 

Wallace  drew  a  little  back. 

And  waved  his  men  apart ; 

And  Fawdon  half  leap’d  up,  and  cried, 

“  Thou  wilt  not  have  the  heart !” 

Wallace  with  his  dreadful  sword, 
Without  further  8|)eech, 

Clean  cut  otf  dark  Fawdon’s  head. 
Through  its  stifled  screech : 

Through  its  stifled  screech,  and  through 
The  arm  that  fenc’d  his  brow  ; 

And  Fawdon,  as  he  leap’d,  fell  dead. 

And  safe  is  Wallace  now. 


Part  the  Second. 

Wallace  lies  in  Castle  Gask, 

Resting  with  his  men ; 

Not  a  soul  has  come,  three  days. 
Within  the  warder’s  ken. 

Resting  with  bis  men  is  Wallace, 

Vet  he  fareih  ill : 

There  are  tumults  in  his  blood, 

And  pangs  upon  his  will. 

It  was  night,  and  all  were  housed. 

Talking  long  and  late  ; 

Who  is  tliis  that  blows  the  horn 
At  the  castle  gate  ? 

Who  is  this  that  blows  the  horn 
Which  none  but  Wallace  hears? 
Loud  and  louder  grows  the  blast 
In  his  frenzied  ears. 

He  sends  by  tw'os,  he  sends  by  threes. 

He  sends  them  all  to  learn  ; 

He  stands  upon  the  stairs,  and  calls, 
But  none  of  them  return. 

Wallace  flung  him  forth  down  stairs ; 

And  there  the  moonlight  fell 
Across  the  yard  upon  a  sight. 

That  makes  him  seem  in  hell. 

Fawdon’s  headless  trunk  he  sees. 
With  an  arm  in  air, 

Brandishing  his  bloody  head 
By  the  swinging  hair. 

Wallace  with  a  stifled  screech 
Turn’d  and  fled  amain, 

Up  the  stairs,  and  through  the  bowers, 
With  a  burning  brain : 

From  a  window'  Wallace  leap’d 
Fifteen  feet  to  ground. 

And  never  stopp'd  till  fast  within 
A  nunnery’s  holy  bound. 

And  then  he  turn’d,  in  gasping  doubt. 
To  see  the  fiend  retire. 

And  saw  him  not  at  hand,  but  saw 
Castle  Gask  on  fire. 

All  on  fire  was  Castle  Gask  ; 

And  on  its  top,  endued 
With  the  bulk  of  half  a  tower, 
Headless  Fawdon  stood. 

Wide  he  held  a  burning  beam. 

And  blackly  fill’d  the  light ; 

His  body  seem’d,  by  some  black  art. 
To  look  at  Wallace,  heart  to  heart. 
Threatening  through  the  night. 


Safe  is  Wallace  with  his  men. 
And  silent  with  the  hound  , 
And  on  their  way  to  Castle  Gask 
They  quit  the  sullen  ground. 


Wallace  that  day  week  arose 
From  a  feeble  bed  ; 

And  gentle  though  he  was  before, 
Yetnow  to  orphans  evermore 
He  gentlier  bow’d  his  head. 
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From  the  North  British  Review. 

MAHOMET  AND  THE  KORAN. 


Life  of  Mahomet.  By  Washington  Irving.  London  :  Murray,  1850. 


In  the  year  613,  the  inhabitants  of  Mecca, 
a  considerable  walled  town,  situated  in  a  bar¬ 
ren  stony  valley,  about  fifty  miles  from  the 
eastern  shore  of  the  Red  Sea,  were  thrown 
into  a  state  of  no  small  excitement,  bv  learn- 
ing  that  they  had  a  prophet  among  them,  a 
man  professing  to  have  a  commission  from 
God  to  teach  them,  and  all  the  other  Arabs, 
a  new  way  of  life.  There  was  no  doubt  about 
the  fact.  Already,  for  three  years  or  more, 
there  had  been  whisperings  in  the  town  that 
something  strange  had  befallen  Mahomet  Ibn 
Abdallah,  and  his  wife  Kadijah  ;  and  now 
the  secret  was  out.  Mahomet  himself  had 
revealed  it.  At  a  meeting  of  his  kinsmen, 
after  having  feasted  them  with  lamb’s  flesh 
and  milk,  he  had  openly  asserted  what  he 
had  till  then  told  only  to  a  few,  and  announ¬ 
ced  himself  as  a  messenger  of  God,  sent  to  re¬ 
form  the  faith  of  the  Arabs.  “  Children  of 
Abd-al-Motalleb,”  he  had  said  to  them,  ‘‘  I 
do  not  believe  that  there  is  any  man  in  Ara¬ 
bia  that  can  make  you  a  better  present  than 
that  I  now  bring  to  you ;  for  I  offer  you  the 
good  both  of  this  life  and  of  the  life  that  is  to 
come.  Know  that  the  great  God  has  com-  j 
.manded  me  to  call  you  unto  him.”  For 
some  time  the  kinsmen  had  kept  silence,  not 
knowing  what  to  say  ;  but  at  last  Mahomet’s 
young  cousin,  Ali,  a  boy  of  thirteen  or  four¬ 
teen  years  of  age,  had  sprung  up  and  said. 
Come,  my  cousin,  I  will  be  with  you ;  I 
will  be  your  vizier  in  Mecca.”  And  Maho¬ 
met  had  embraced  the  boy  before  all  the 
kinsmen,  and  had  said,  “  Verily,  this  is  my 
brother,  and  my  vizier  over  you ;  see,  then, 
that  ye  pay  him  reverence.”  And  at  this 
the  kinsmen  had  laughed  heartily,  turning  to 
Abu  Thaleb,  the  father  of  Ali,  who  was  pre¬ 
sent,  and  saying,  “  Hearest  thou  this,  Abu 
Thaleb,  that  henceforth  thou  must  render 
obedience  to  thine  own  son  ?”  And  all  these 
things,  and  many  more,  had  been  spread 
abroad  in  Mecca  and  its  neighborhood,  so 
that,  both  in  and  around  the  town,  nothing 


was  spoken  of  but  the  divine  mission  of  Ma¬ 
homet  Ibn  Abdallah. 

The  Arabic  writers  that  tell  us  these  facts, 
give  us  an  account  also  of  the  pedigree  and 
previous  history  of  Mahomet.  The  prophet, 
they  say,  was  not  an  Arab  of  the  genuine  or 
pure  race,  the  posterity  of  Kahtan  or  Joktan, 
the  son  of  Heber,  by  whom,  after  the  anni¬ 
hilation  of  the  wicked  aboriginal  tribes  of  Ad, 
Thamud,  &c.,  the  Arabian  Peninsula  had 
been  re-colonized ;  he  was  an  Arab  of  the 
mixed  or  Ishmaelitish  stock,,  that  had  been 
introduced  into  the  peninsula,  and  particularly 
into  that  western  portion  of  it  called  Hejaz, 
by  the  marriage  of  Ishmael,  the  outcast  son 
of  Abraham,  with  a  daughter  of  the  house  of 
Joktan.  The  distinction,  however,  between 
these  two  kinds  of  Arabs  was  one  rather  of 
tradition  than  reality,  the  Ishmaelitish  and  the 
native  Arabs  living  in  a  state  of  interfusion, 
and  pursuing  exactly  the  same  occupations 
— some  settled  in  towns  scattered  at  intervals 
over  the  Peninsula,  but  the  greater  propor¬ 
tion  roaming  over  the  desert  spaces  of  the  in¬ 
terior  with  their  flocks  and  camels 

In  the  course  of  the  general  distribution  of 
the  Arabian  Peninsula  among  the  multitudi¬ 
nous  tribes,  whether  pure  or  Ishmaelitish, 
that  divided  the  possesssion  of  it,  that  part  of 
the  province  of  Hejaz  in  which  the  town  of 
Mecca  was  included,  had  fallen  to  the  tribe 
of  the  Koreishites,  who  traced  their  existence 
to  Koreish,  one  of  the  descendants  of  Ishmael. 
By  the  acquisition  of  this  territory,  the  men 
of  Koreish  found  themselves  raised  to  a  posi¬ 
tion  of  pre-eminence  among  the  other  Arab 
tribes  ;  for  Mecca  was  a  spot  holy  in  the  im¬ 
agination  of  all  the  Arabians,  on  account  of  its 
legendary  associations.  In  this  waterless  and 
dreary  valley,  said  the  native  tradition,  had 
Adam  and  Eve  first  met  again  after  their  ex¬ 
pulsion  from  Paradise,  and  long  wanderings 
over  the  earth,  in  search  of  each  other  ;  here 
had  these  parents  of  our  race  first  worship¬ 
ed  God  in  their  new  wretchedness  ;  here  had 
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^heir  son  Seth  built  the  famous  Kaaba,  or 
square-stone  shrine,  for  which  heaven  itself 
had  furnished  the  model ;  here  also  it  was 
that  the  outcast  Hagar  and  her  son  had  sat 
down  to  die,  when  the  angel  appeared,  and 
showed  them  the  waters  of  the  well  Zem-zem 
bubbling  up  to  refresh  them  ;  and  here,  finally, 
had  the  mighty  Ishmael,  assisted  by  his  aged 
father,  after  their  reconciliation,  restored  the 
work  of  Seth,  which  the  flood  had  swept 
away,  building  into  one  of  its  walls,  by  the 
direction  of  the  angel  Gabriel,  the  sacred 
black  stone  that  had  been  seen  to  fall  from 
the  open  sky.  Centuries,  therefore,  before 
the  Christian  era,  Mecca  was  the  Ked/a  of 
Arabia — the  fixed  point  toward  which,  as 
toward  the  holiest  spot  known,  all  devout 
Arabs,  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Indian 
Ocean,  from  the  Red  to  the  Persian  Sea,  were 
taught  to  turn  when  they  prayed.  What¬ 
ever  diversities  of  creed  or  worship  distin¬ 
guished  the  different  tribes  of  the  great  Pen¬ 
insula,  in  this  one  feeling,  at  least,  of  re¬ 
verence  for  the  Kaaba,  and  for  the  city  Mecca 
as  the  seat  of  it,  all  were  agreed.  It  was  to 
this,  its  religious  reputation,  that  Mecca  owed 
its  prosperity.  Pilgrims  traveling  thither 
periodically  from  all  parts  of  Arabia,  in  order 
that  they  might  walk  in  procession  round  the 
Kaaba,  and  kiss  the  black  stone  in  its  eastern 
wall,  were  accustomed  to  bring  their  merchan¬ 
dise  with  them ;  and  the  Meccans,  who  but 
for  this  concourse  of  people  to  their  little  ter¬ 
ritory,  would  have  been  among  the  poorest 
of  all  the  Arabians,  became  rich  by  the  con¬ 
sequent  traffic.  Little  wonder,  then,  that  the 
Koreishites,  as  the  masters  of  Mecca,  and  the 
hereditary  keepers  of  the  Kaaba,  were  accoun¬ 
ted  illustrious  among  the  Arab  tribes  ;  or  that 
their  particular  dialect  of  the  general  Arabic 
spoken  by  all,  was  considered  the  finest,  the 
richest,  and  the  most  classic. 

Not  only  did  the  Prophet  belong  to  the 
tribe  of  Koreish,  he  belonged  also  to  the 
most  important  branch  of  that  tribe — the 
family  of  the  Haschemites.  His  grandfather, 
Abd-al-Motalleb,  the  head  of  this  family, 
was  by  that  fact  the  first  man  in  Mecca — the 
chief  in  civil  authority,  the  most  active  in 
business,  and  the  recognized  guardian  of  the 
Kaaba.  Dying  in  extreme  old  age,  this  man 
left  a  large  family  of  descendants — children, 
grandchildren,  and  great-grandchildren. 
Out  of  all  these,  his  favorite  is  said  to  have 
been  his  grandson  Mahomet,  the  only  and 
orphan  child  of  his  deceased  son  Abdallah. 
Born  in  571,  Mahomet  was  but  seven  years 
old  at  the  time  of  his  grandfather’s  death  ; 
after  which  he  fell  to  the  charge  of  his  nu¬ 


merous  uncles,  and  particularly  to  that  of 
Abu  Thaleb,  the  eldest  son  of  Abd-al-Motal¬ 
leb,  and  his  successor  in  the  government  of 
Mecca.  The  youth  and  the  early  manhood 
of  the  Prophet  were  accordingly  spent  either 
at  Mecca,  in  the  household  of  Abu  Thaleb, 
or  in  such  casual  expeditions  for  war,  plun¬ 
der,  or  trade,  as  were  undertaken  by  any  of 
the  uncles.  His  sole  patrimony,  indepen¬ 
dently  of  what  he  earned  in  the  service  of 
Abu  Thaleb,  consisted  of  five  camels,  a  few 
sheep,  and  a  black  female  slave. 

As  an  Arab  of  undoubted  pedigree,  Ma¬ 
homet  must  have  inherited,  in  high  measure, 
the  peculiar  intellectual  and  moral  qualities 
that  distinguish  it  this  hour,  as  they  have 
always  distinguished,  the  men  of  the  Shemi- 
tic  race.  “  The  Shemite,”  says  Mr.  Layard, 

“  possesses  in  the  highest  degree  what  w^e 
call  imagination.  The  poor  and  ignorant 
Arab,  whether  of  the  desert  or  town,  moulds 
with  clay  the  jars  for  his  daily  wants,  in  a 
form  which  may  be  traced  in  the  most  ele¬ 
gant  vases  of  Greece  or  Rome  ;  and,  what  is 
no  less  remarkable,  identical  with  that  repre¬ 
sented  on  monuments  raised  by  his  ancestors 
3000  years  before.  If  he  speaks,  he  shows 
a  ready  eloquenee  ;  his  ivords  are  glowing 
and  apposite  ;  his  descriptions  true,  yet  bril¬ 
liant  ;  his  similes  just,  yet  most  fanciful. 
These  high  qualities  seem  to  be  innate  in 
him ;  he  takes  no  pains  to  cultivate  or  im¬ 
prove  them  ;  he  knows  nothing  of  reducing 
them  to  any  rule,  or  measuring  them  by  any 
standard.”  More  particularly,  the  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  Shemilic  mind,  whether  as 
seen  in  the  Arab,  the  Hebrew,  or  the  Syrian 
type,  seem  to  be  these — extreme  facility  and 
spontaneity  in  operation,  and  comparative 
independence,  as  regards  the  symmetry  of 
the  result,  on  training  or  culture  ;  a  prevail¬ 
ing  seriousness,  or  even  ferocity  of  mood, 
and,  connected  with  this,  a  deficiency  in  at 
least  the  Teutonic  form  of  humor ;  and, 
above  all,  a  deep  and  fervid  faith  in  the  su¬ 
pernatural,  and  a  strong  aptitude  for  relig¬ 
ious  emotion.  All  these  qualities  of  his  race 
must  have  existed  in  Mahomet  in  a  hi^h  de- 
gree ;  and,  if  there  were  any  minor  peculi¬ 
arities  of  temperament  likely  to  arise  from 
the  grafting  of  a  Hebrew  shoot  on  an  Arabic 
stock,  these,  also,  we  may  suppose,  were 
illustrated  in  him. 

The  influences  that  must  have  acted  on 
the  soul  of  this  young  Arab  in  his  progress 
to  maturity,  were  many  and  various.  Of 
education,  in  the  scholastic  sense,  he  re¬ 
ceived  little  or  none,  as  he  never  was  able 
either  to  read  or  to  write, — accomplishments, 
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however,  which  were  by  no  means  unknown 
among  his  contemporary  Meccans.  Expert¬ 
ness  in  horsemanship  and  in  tlie  use  of  arms  ; 
skill  in  the  management  of  cattle  ;  shrewd¬ 
ness  in  buying  and  selling  and  in  judging  of 
wares,  together  with  such  general  ingenuity 
and  manual  dexterity  as  were  necessary  to 
supply  one’s  personal  wants  in  so  primitive 
a  state  of  society — these  were,  doubtless,  the 
most  conspicuous  of  the  early  acquisitions  of 
the  future  prophet.  But  even  in  such  a 
rude  w  ay  of  life,  literary  sensations  and  im¬ 
pulses  were  not  wholly  wanting.  To  that 
passion  for  song  and  legend,  in  which  no 
race  of  any  promise  has  ever  been  found  de¬ 
ficient,  and  which  the  peculiar  conditions  of 
.Arabian  life  were  so  well  calculated  to  fos¬ 
ter,  the  wild  Arabs  of  Mahomet’s  days  joined 
a  degree  of  literary  taste  and  fastidiousness 
almost  amounting  to  dilettantism.  To  hear 
a  fine  story  w^ell  told  ,  to  sit  at  sunset  at  the 
door  of  a  tent,  listening  to  the  tinkling  sylla¬ 
bles  or  rythmic  cadences  of  a  practiced  I 
speaker,  as  he  wove  forth  some  gorgeous 
prose-fancy  of  the  wonderful,  or  declaimed 
some  earnest  ode  of  war — was  a  recreation 
of  all  most  suitable  to  the  constitution  of  the 
Arab,  with  his  craving  for  mental  stimulus, 
and  his  oriental  love  of  repose.  Hence, 
among  the  ancient  Arabs,  an  testhetic  sus¬ 
ceptibility  to  the  pleasure  of  sound  for  its 
own  sake,  and  a  conceit  in  the  structure  and 
w’ealth  of  their  own  language,  such  as  we 
hardly  find  among  any  other  people  at  the 
same  stage  of  its  history.  To  be  able  to  ex¬ 
press  himself  fluently  and  with  elegance  on 
any  given  occasion,  w'as  an  accomplishment 
which,  as  it  w'as  easy  by  nature  to  the  Arab, 
so  it  was  his  study  to  acquire  and  improve. 
And  when  this  power  flashed  out  at  all  con¬ 
spicuously,  when  a  poet  was  born  in  any 
tribe  or  family,  the  event  was  celebrated 
with  all  honor ;  neighboring  tribes  sent  their 
recognition  in  gifts,  or  assembled  to  hear  the 
new  star  of  Arabian  song.  At  a  great  fair, 
too,  that  was  annually  held  at  Ocadh,  in 
Yemen,  poets  from  all  parts  of  Arabia  met 
to  recite  their  compositions,  and  to  compete 
for  prizes ;  and  such  poems  as  then  pleased 
most  were  afterward  written  in  letters  of 
gold  on  flags  of  Egyptian  silk,  and  sent  to 
be  hung  up  on  the  w^alls  of  the  Kaaba,  at 
Mecca.  Seven  of  these  ancient  Arabian 
prize- poems  have  been  preserved  to  us,  in  a 
collected  foi  m,  under  the  name  of  “  The 
Monllakat,^'  that  is,  “  The  Suspended^  To 
such  poems  Mahomet  must  have  often  list¬ 
ened  in  his  youth  ;  nor,  considering  the  pre¬ 
eminence  of  the  tribe  of  Koreish,  and  the 


reputation  it  enjoyed  on  account  of  the  rich¬ 
ness  and  beauty  of  its  dialect,  is  it  w'onderful 
that  among  the  prophet’s  own  kinsmen  were 
men  whose  verses  were  familiar  over  all 
Arabia.  Lebid  and  Hareth,  two  of  the 
seven  poets  of  “  The  Moallaknt,**  were 
Koreishites,  and  contemporaries  of  Ma¬ 
homet  ;  and  at  the  time  when  the  prophet 
was  ready  to  announce  his  mission  to  the 
people  of  Mecca,  there  were  poets  enough  in 
the  place  to  criticise  and  lampoon  him. 

From  the  recitations  of  the  poets,  as  well 
as  from  the  daily  conversations  that  he  must 
have  listened  to  in  the  streets  and  houses  of 
Mecca,  Mahomet,  doubtless,  acquired  such 
knowledge  as  he  afterward  exhibited  of  the 
legendary  lore  of  his  countrymen.  Of  the 
matter  thus  accumulated  in  his  mind,  much 
w’ould  necessjirily  consist  of  traditions  re¬ 
lating  to  the  history  of  his  own  tribe,  espe¬ 
cially  in  its  connection  with  Mecca.  Much, 
however,  would  be  of  wider  import — tradi¬ 
tions  relating  to  such  great  events  of  prime¬ 
val  times  as  the  Creation,  the  Flood,  the 
dispersion  of  races,  the  peopling  of  Arabia, 
and  its  early  relations  with  the  adjoining 
countries  of  Persia,  Syria,  Palestine,  and 
Egypt ;  traditions  also  of  specially  Arabic 
significance,  respecting  such  notable  men  of 
those  old  times,  as  Adam,  Seth,  Enoch, 
Noah,  Nimrod,  Abraham,  Isaac,  Ishmael, 
Jacob,  Moses,  David,  Solomon,  and  the  other 
Biblical  heroes.  What  proportion  of  this 
mass  of  legendary  matter  had  come  down  to 
the  Arabs  by  an  independent  stream  of  tra¬ 
dition  from  the  great  Shemitic  foreworld, 
and  what  proportion,  on  the  other  hand,  con¬ 
sisted  of  real  Biblical  history,  originally  dif¬ 
fused  among  the  Arabs  by  the  Hebrews,  and 
subsequently  corrupted  to  Arabic  use,  it  is 
altogether  impossible  to  determine.  Among 
the  purely  Arabic  legends,  without  doubt, 
are  to  be  reckoned  those  that  related  to  the 
extinct  tribes  of  Ad,  Thamud,  Tasm,  Jadis, 
the  first  Jorham,  and  Amalek,  to  which 
tribes,  it  was  alleged,  the  Arabian  peninsula 
had  belonged  before  it  was  occupied  by  the 
I  posterity  of  Joktan.  The  age  of  these  primi- 
j  tive  Arabians  lay  behind  the  historic  period 
of  their  successors  like  a  dark  and  gloomy 
1  background  ;  and  one  of  the  most  favorite 
j  exercises  of  the  Arab  muse  was  to  open  up 
this  background,  by  fictitious  descriptions, 
revealing,  as  it  were,  in  lurid  glimpses,  the 
splendors  of  its  buried  cities,  the  banners  of 
its  vanished  tents,  and  the  once  defiant  en¬ 
ergy  of  its  now  dead  populations.  One  le¬ 
gend  of  this  ideal  Arabic  foreworld  appears 
to  have  been  in  special  repute — the  legend. 
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namely,  of  Hud,  the  prophet  sent  by  God  to 
reclaim  the  idolatrous  Addites.  Long  and 
wearily,  said  the  legend,  had  the  good  Hud 
preached  the  Word  of  God  to  the  Addites, 
but  they  would  not  listen  to  him ;  so  that 
God  at  last  grew  wroth  against  them,  and 
sent  a  blast  of  suffocating  wind  across  their 
country,  which  destroyed  them  all.  Similar, 
also,  according  to  another  legend,  had  been 
the  fate  of  the  men  of  Thamud.  To  them 
was  sent  the  prophet  Saleh,  as  Hud  had 
been  sent  to  the  Addites  ;  nay,  to  cure  their 
unbelief,  God  had,  at  their  request,  wrought 
a  miracle  by  His  servant,  and  caused  a  she 
camel,  big  with  young,  to  issue  from  a  hard 
rock ;  but,  in  their  wantonness,  they  killed 
this  camel,  and  God,  to  punish  them,  sent 
an  earthquake,  which  strewed  the  ground 
with  their  corpses.  These  and  other  legends 
of  the  same  kind  appear  to  have  made  a  pro¬ 
found  impression  on  the  mind  of  the  young 
Mahomet  of  Mecca. 

But  it  was  not  merely  in  the  legendary 
lore  of  his  countrjmien,  and  their  Arabicised 
versions  of  Hebrew  narratives,  that  the 
nephew  of  Abu  Thaleb  had  matter  of  thought 
supplied  to  him.  Looking  abroad  over  the 
field  of  Arabia  from  his  stand-point  at  Mecca, 
he  could  command  a  view  of  a  whole  sea  of 
intermixed  and  confused  speculation.  In  the 
“  Age  of  Ignorance,”  as  the  Arabs  call  the 
period  prior  to  Mahomet,  Arabia  was  a  kind 
of  waste  area  of  the  East,  upon  which  liad 
been  accumulated  the  rubbish  and  debris  of 
various  religious  systems. 

In  the  first  place,  and  forming,  as  it  w’ere, 
the  lowest  stratum  of  Arabian  thought,  there 
was  the  native  religion  of  the  Arabs,  a  kind 
of  medley  of  Feiichism  and  Polytheism,  ex¬ 
hibiting  precisely  such  a  degeneracy  from 
the  pure  Monotheistic  Faith  of  the  days  of 
Job,  as  would  have  been  presented  by  the 
Hebrews,  if  they  had  been  permitted  without 
interruption,  for  a  series  of  ages,  to  follow 
their  idolatrous  tendencies.  That  there  were 
still  gleams  of  belief,  particularly  among  the 
men  of  Koreish,  in  one  only  living  and  true 
God,  nay,  that  speculatively  the  unity  of  God 
was  always  present  to  the  thoughtful  Arab  as 
a  tenet  of  faith,  is  sufficiently  clear  to  all  who 
study  the  language  of  the  time.  But,  escaping 
from  underneath  this  grand  doctrine,  the  Ara¬ 
bic  mind  at  large  had  provided  itself  with 
something  lower  and  more  palpable,  in  the 
shape  of  a  Pantheon  of  local  gods  and  god¬ 
desses,  conceived  according  to  the  Arabic,  as 
the  Greek  pantheon  was  according  to  the 
Greek  mode  of  thinking.  Thus  the  tribe  of 
Koreish,  it  is  said,  worshiped  an  idol  called 


Al  Uzza;  the  idol  of  the  tribes  of  Hodhail 
and  Khozah,  between  Mecca  and  Medina, 
was  a  large  stone,  named  Manah  ;  the  tribe 
of  'Thakif  worshiped  a  goddess  named  AHat ; 
and  other  local  deities  of  note  w'ere  Waddy 
Jawa,  Ynfjnthy  Yauk,  sind  Nasr.  In  one 
part  of  Arabia,  the  chief  idol  was  a  lump  of 
dough  ;  in  others,  stones  were  worshiped, 
that  had  been  originally  brought,  it  was  said, 
from  the  holy  valley  of  Mecca.  And,  as  it 
was  a  principle  of  the  Greek  Polytheism, 
that  every  locality  should  tolerate  the  gods 
of  every  other,  so  among  the  Arabs,  the  mul¬ 
titudinous  local  gods  that  existed  over  the 
surface  of  the  country,  were  b}’«no  means 
supposed  to  exclude  or  interfere  with  each 
other.  On  the  contrary,  in  token  of  their 
purely  local  efficacy,  and  of  the  subordina¬ 
tion  or  their  worship  to  catholic  Arabic  feel¬ 
ing,  no  fewer  than  three  hundred  and  sixty 
such  idols,  collected  from  the  Arabic  area,  and 
even  from  districts  lying  beyond  it,  within  the 
boundaries  of  Syria  and  Persia,  were  ranged 
in  niches  round  the  Kaaba  at  Mecca,  so  as  to 
attract,  as  it  were,  to  that  holy  centre,  all  the 
possible  rays  of  Arabic  devotion.  In  en¬ 
circling  the  Kaaba,  therefore,  during  the 
holy  months,  the  pilgrims  virtually  did  hom¬ 
age  to  all  the  gods  of  Arabia,  while,  in  the 
more  special  acts  of  kissing  the  black  stone, 
drinking  the  waters  of  Zem-zem,  and  gazing 
on  the  tomb  of  Ishmael,  they  merged,  as  it 
w’ere,  all  their  local  idolatries  in  burning  rev¬ 
erence  for  their  ancestry,  and  reverted  to  the 
purer  memories  of  olden  days. 

Superinduced  upon  this  native  Arabic 
Polytheism  were  elements  borrowed  from 
two  extra-Arabian  systems — the  Sabreanism 
of  the  Chaldees,  or  Assyrians,  on  the  one  side ; 
and  the  Magian  or  Zoroastrian  religion  of  the 
Persians  on  the  other.  The  peculiar  feature 
of  the  Saboean  religion  v/as  its  open  and  sys¬ 
tematic  worship  of  the  celestial  luminaries. 
Nowhere  on  the  earth,  not  even  in  its  native 
Chaldma,  was  this  form  of  idolatry,  if  once 
recognized,  so  likely  to  prevail,  as  in  that 
vast  peninsula  of  rock  and  desert,  on  w  hich 
by  day  the  sun  looks  down  like  a  great  blood¬ 
shot  eye,  and  over  which,  by  night,  there  roll 
such  sapphire  stars.  Not  a  few  of  the  Arab 
tribes  of  Mahomet’s  days,  therefore,  were  pro¬ 
fessed  Sabmans,  making  pilgrimages  at  stated 
times  to  Haran  in  Mesopotamia,  but  still  re¬ 
specting  Mecca  as  the  Kebla  of  their  race. 
Less  considerable,  perhaps,  but  still  appre¬ 
ciable,  had  been  the  influence  exerted  on  the 
Arabians,  especially  those  of  the  East,  by  the 
doctrine  of  the  Persian  Magi.  The  effect  of 
this  doctrine  on  the  Arabic  mind  seems  to  have 
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been  to  tincture  it  with  something  of  the  Man- 
ichaean  sentiment,  intensifying  the  native  She- 
mitic  sense  of  the  eternal  antagonism  existing 
in  the  world  between  the  principle  of  light  or 
goodness,  and  the  principle  of  darkness  or  evil. 

Into  this  chaos  of  native  Polytheism,  As¬ 
syrian  Sabaeanisra,  and  Persian  jMagianism, 
there  have  been  introduced  a  stream  of  cor¬ 
rupt  Judaism,  and  a  stream  of  still  more 
corrupt  Christianity.  Independently  of  the 
intercouse  that  had  from  time  immemorial 
been  more  or  less  vigorously  kept  up  be¬ 
tween  the  Jews  and  the  Arabs,  and  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  which  had  been,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  to  ditl’use  some  notions  of  the  Jewish 
religion  and  history  among  the  Arabs,  and 
even  to  introduce  among  them  fragments  of 
the  Pentateuch,  the  Psalms,  and  other  books 
of  the  Jewish  Scripture,  various  positive  at¬ 
tempts  had  from  time  to  time  been  made  to 
Judaize  portions  of  the  Arabian  peninsula. 
Thus,  about  two  centuries  before  the  Chris- 
itan  era,  an  Arabian  king  of  Yemen  is  said  to 
have  introduced  Judaism  amonij  his  idolatrous 
people,  and  to  have  endeavored  to  establish 
it  by  force.  Later  still,  tlie  crowds  of  Jew¬ 
ish  fugitives  that  had  dispersed  themselves 
throuirh  Arabia,  after  the  destruction  of  their 
own  country  by  the  Romans,  had  been  the 
means  of  spreading  a  knowledge  of  Jewish 
beliefs  and  customs  among:  the  native  Arabs. 
In  addition  to  the  pure  Scripture  and  its  con¬ 
tents,  these  Hebrew  settlers,  not  a  few  of 
whom  must  have  resided  in  Mecca,  brought 
with  them  the  multitudinous  legends,  com¬ 
ments  and  ceremonial  addenda  of  the  Mish- 
nu,  the  Talmud  and  the  Rabbinical  schoo’s. 
It  was  precisely  in  the  same  manner,  and 
almost  exactly  to  the  same  extent,  that 
Christianity  found  its  way  into  Arabia. 
Since  the  visit  of  the  Apostle  Paul  to  the 
Peninsula,  not  a  few  missionaries  had  doubt¬ 
less  tried  to  add  this  outlying  portion  of  the 
East  to  the  field  of  Christendom.  It  was  re¬ 
served  for  those  Christian  exiles,  however 
whom  the  persecutions  of  the  early  centuries 
drove  into  the  desert,  really  to  spread  the 
the  knowledge  of  Christianity  among  the 
Arabs  Rut  as  these  exiles  belonged  almost 
exclusively  to  the  Eastern  or  Greek  Church, 
the  Christianity  that  they  carried  with  them 
into  Arabia  was  of  that  lifeless  and  barren 
kind  that  had  been  manufactured  in  the  Sy¬ 
nods  of  the  East.  Relic-worship,  incense¬ 
burning,  monotonous  chantings,  and  minute 
ceremonial  observances  were  its  outward 
characteristics;  and  the  single  point  of  Chris¬ 
tian  theology  on  the  elaboration  of  which  it 
seemed  to  have  concentrated  all  its  intellec- 
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tual  energy  and  acumen  was  the  theory  of 
the  Trinity.  Heresies  innumerable  had  sprung 
up  in  the  Eastern  empire,  in  connection  with 
this  doctrine,  almost  all  having  taken  their 
rise  in  the  great  Arian  controversy,  by  which 
in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  the  Universal 
Church  had  been  distracted.  Now,  it  was 
precisely  these  cast-off  heresies  of  the  East¬ 
ern  Church  that  Arabia  imbibed.  The 
Christians  of  that  peninsula,  whether  native 
converts  or  settlers  from  Syria  and  Asia  Minor, 
w'ere  almost  exclusively  sectaries  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  denominations  ; — Nestorians,  so  call¬ 
ed  from  their  founder,  Nestorius,  Bishop  of 
Constantinople,  and  whose  heresy  consisted  in 
a  recondite  distinction  between  Jesus  the  man, 
and  Christ  the  God-man  ;  Jacobites,  so  call¬ 
ed  from  Jacobus,  Bishop  of  Edessa  in  Syria, 
and  wrose  doctrine,  directly  contrary  to  that 
of  the  Nestorians  in  one  point,  denied  the 
double  nature  of  Chirst  in  his  state  of  incar¬ 
nation  :  Mariamites,  so  called  because  they 
worshiped  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  regarded 
her  as,  along  with  the  Father  and  the  Son, 
one  of  the  persons  of  the  Divine  Trinity  ;  and 
CoUijridianSy  a  sect  guilty  of  a  similar  here¬ 
sy,  and  deriving  their  name  from  their  prac¬ 
tice  of  offering  to  the  Virgin  Mary  a  particular 
kind  of  cake,  called  Colly  ris.  Of  these  four 
sects  the  Jacobites  seem  to  have  had  most 
disciples  in  Arabia ;  and  they  and  the  Nes¬ 
torians  together  were  numerous  enough  to 
sustain  several  bishops,  who  regarded  tlsem- 
selves  as  attached  to  the  Eastern  Church. 
Heretical  as  the  Arabic  Christians  were,  they 
were  still  (the  Nestorians  particularly)  de¬ 
positaries  of  precious  seeds  and  through  all 
the  wranglings  of  their  creeds,  and  the  for¬ 
malities  of  their  worship,  certain  glimpses 
must  have  reached  the  Arabs  at  large,  of  the 
gieat  light  that  had  been  kindled  for  men, 
six  centuries  before,  at  Jerusalem.  As  the 
Jews  had  brought  the  Old,  so  the  Christians 
brought  the  New  Testament  into  the  Arabian 
territory  ;  and  hence  both  were  known  to  the 
Pagan  Arabs  as  the  “  People  of  the  Book.” 
There  were  doubtless  copies  of  the  Scriptures 
in  Mecca,  and  Mahomet  may  have  heard  pas¬ 
sages  of  them  read. 

There  remains  yet  to  be  mentioned 
another  important  ingredient  of  that  fer¬ 
menting  mass  of  thought  with  which  Arabia 
was  laboring  about  the  period  of  the  birth  of 
Mahomet.  This  was  the  ingredient  of  posi¬ 
tive  and  dogmatic  Atheism,  of  Sadduceeism, 
of  open  incredulity  in  the  supernatural  under 
any  expression  whatever.  We  do  not  think 
that  sufficient  notice  has  been  taken  of  this 
fact  by  those  that  have  written  on  the  history 
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of  Mahomet.  We  have  even  a  suspicion  that 
to  many  the  fact  will  appear  incredible. 
Atheism,  we  are  told  by  some  of  our  modern 
theorists — the  spirit,  in  other  words,  that 
prescribes  the  resolute  non-recognition  of  the 
supernatural  as  the  highest  effort  of  rational 
excellence,  and  that,  chalking  on  the  doors 
of  the  grand  questions  of  God  and  Immor¬ 
tality,  the  peremptory  phrase  “  No  dafa,^* 
would  drag  back  the  soul  to  earthly  task¬ 
work  and  earthly  pleasures — this  spirit,  we 
are  told,  is  the  latest  result  of  human  expe¬ 
rience  ;  the  calm  and  equable  state  of  mind 
into  which  the  human  race,  lonj;  harrassed 
by  infinite  problems,  is  only  now  beginning 
to  work  itself  in  some  favored  spots  of 
Western  Europe.  But  it  is  not  so — it  is  not 
so.  This  occidental  and  nineteenth  century 
thing  called  Atheism  has,  in  its  essence,  ex¬ 
isted  in  all  ages.  Even  among  the  so-called 
Shemitic  races,  the  characteristic  of  whose 
very  speech  is,  and  always  has  been,  a  sur¬ 
charge  of  “  the  religious  idea,”  the  spirit  of 
unbelief  and  Sadduceeism  prevailed  like  a 
venom.  “  The  fool  hath  said  in  his  heart. 
There  is  no  G6d,”  said  the  Hebrew  psalmist ; 
that  is  to  say,  there  were  Hebrew  Atheists 
in  the  days  of  David.  And  that  there  were 
ancient  Arabic  Atheists  too — men  who, 
amid  all  the  Kaaba- worship  of  Mecca  and  its 
neighborhood,  cherished  the  cold  theory, 
that  behind  the  grass,  and  the  earth,  and  the 
clouds,  and  all  the  apparent  show  and  para¬ 
phernalia  of  life,  there  was  actually  and 
literally  Nothing,  and  that  all  was  but  a 
chance-spun  cob-web  over  the  pit  of  dissolu¬ 
tion  ;  this  every  page  of  the  Koran  ought  to 
make  clear.  “  They  say.  After  we  shall 
have  become  bones  and  dust,  shall  we  surely 
be  raised  new  creatures  ?”  “  They  will  say. 

Who  will  restore  us  to  life  ?”  “  They  swear 

most  solemnly  by  God,  saying,  God  will  not 
raise  the  dead.”  Such  are  the  incessant  allu¬ 
sions  of  Mahomet  in  his  book ;  proving,  at 
least,  that  many  of  his  countrymen,  even 
while  talkinff  the  lanjiuaffe  of  Theism,  swear- 
ing  the  oaths  of  Arabia,  and  trembling  to  all 
the  Arabic  superstitions  regarding  the  pre¬ 
sent  life,  were  infecied  with  a  speculative 
Sadduceesism,  equivalent,  in  fact,  to  a  total 
rejection  of  the  supernatural.  Mahomet  in 
his  youth,  must  have  listened  to  such  Sad- 
ducees  discussing  their  theory  of  No  data 
with  regard  to  the  Resurrection,  and  may 
have  shuddered  at  the  daring  wit  with  which 
they  announced  their  Epicurean  conclusion, 
that  it  would  be  best  to  make  sure  of  Para¬ 
dise  in  this  life. 

Such,  so  far  as  they  can  now  be  enume¬ 


rated,  were  the  speculative  elements  and 
tendencies  that  were  diffused  through  the 
Arabian  atmosphere  at  the  time  when  Ma¬ 
homet  began  to  breathe  it.  These  were  the 
influences  to  which,  till  his  manhood,  he  was 
necessarily  subjected.  Nothing  is  more  clear 
than  that  the  forces  which  operated  on  the 
future  Prophet  were  exclusively  those  that 
the  soil  of  Arabia  supplied.  There  is,  in¬ 
deed,  a  story,  that  in  his  boyhood  he  accom¬ 
panied  his  uncle,  Abu  Thaleb,  in  a  caravan- 
expedition  from  Mecca,  along  the  borders  of 
the  Red  Sea,  as  far  as  Bostra  in  Syria ;  and 
that  at  Bostra  a  Nestorian  monk,  or  priest 
called  Sergius,  took  great  interest  in  him, 
and  gave  him  lessons  in  the  principles  of  the 
Christian  religion.  And  certainly,  if  there 
was  any  country  besides  Arabia  from  which 
Mahomet  derived  hints  and  impressions,  it 
was  Syria  ;  a  country  more  closely  connected 
with  Arabia  than  any  other,  and  which  his 
mercantile  persuits  must  have  led  him  even 
frequently  to  visit.  But  the  fact  is,  that  in 
returninff  from  such  visits  Mahomet  could 
bring  very  little  with  him  in  the  shape  of  in¬ 
tellectual  material  that  Arabia  mifrht  not  it- 
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self  have  furnished.  During  his  journeys  to 
and  from  Syria,  however,  as  well  as  during 
his  journeys  southward  and  eastward  across 
the  peninsula,  he  necessarily  picked  up  much 
that  Mecca  could  hardly  have  given  him. 
Scenes,  for  example,  seen  during  such  jour¬ 
neys,  w’ould  haunt  his  memory  afterward, 
and  legends  first  heard  amid  such  scenes 
would  not  be  easily  forgotten.  Mahomet  had 
doubtless  crossed  the  very  track  of  the  Is¬ 
raelites  on  their  return  from  Egypt ;  had 
gazed  across  the  Red  Sea  at  the  spot  pointed 
out  by  tradition  as  the  place  of  their  pas¬ 
sage  ;  and,  w'alking  perchance  by  the  watch- 
fire  amid  his  sleeping  camels  in  the  valley  of 
Sinai,  had  seen  the  stars  rise  and  set  behind 
the  mount  of  thunders.  But  all  this  was 
Arabic.  Arabia  bounded  his  views.  That 
Syria  formed  part  of  a  large  monarchy  call¬ 
ed  the  Greek  or  Eastern  Empire,  the  capital 
of  which  was  Constantinople,  and  that  be¬ 
yond  Arabia,  on  the  other  side,  was  a  great 
Persian  Monarchy,  were  facts  which  he 
could  not  but  know  ;  but  of  the  great  Med¬ 
iterranean  world  that  lay  beyond  Syria, 
and  of  all  that  under  the  name  of  Greek  and 
Roman  history  had  been  transacted  there,  as 
well  as  of  the  vast  Asiatic  regions  that  Per¬ 
sia  commanded,  he  can  hardly  have  had  even 
the  faintest  conception.  The  Shemitic  area 
was  the  only  part  of  the  earth  that  he  dis¬ 
tinctly  recognized  as  existing  ;  and  the  events 
that  had  occurred  on  that  area  were  all  his- 
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^ry  to  him.  A  vast  peninsula  of  peopled 
rock,  turf,  and  desert,  shut  in  somehow  from 
the  shadowy  regions  that  begirt  it,  and  over 
this  peninsula  a  familiar  canopy  of  changing 
sky — such  was  the  world  of  Mahomet,  such 
the  universe  of  his  thoughts  and  impressions, 
such  the  limits  within  which  his  soul  could 
expatiate. 

In  his  twenty-fifth  year,  Mahomet  ex¬ 
changed  the  service  of  his  uncle  for  that  of  a 
rich  widow  of  Mecca,  named  Kadijah.  For 
three  years  he  conducted  her  affairs  as  her 
steward  or  factor,  making  several  journeys 
in  her  behalf  to  Syria,  to  Yemen,  and  to 
other  parts  of  Arabia.  Grateful  to  him  for 
the  skill  and  faithfulness  with  which  he  dis¬ 
charged  his  trust,  as  well  as  touched  more 
tenderly  by  his  other  merits,  she  at  length 
made  her  wealth  his  own  by  marrying  him. 
At  the  date  of  their  marriage  Mahomet  was 
twenty-eight  years  of  age ;  Kadijah,  who 
had  had  two  husbands  before,  was  forty. 

During  the  twelve  years  that  followed  his 
marriage  with  Kadijah,  we  are  to  imagine 
Mahomet  a  wealthy  Arab,  living  chiefly  in 
Mecca,  one  of  the  most  influential  men  of 
the  tribe  of  Koreish,  and  the  proprietor  of 
numerous  camels  and  herds  of  cattle.  He 
was  likewise  the  father  of  a  family ;  four  1 
daughters,  besides  a  son  that  died  when  an 
infant,  having  been  born  to  him  by  Kadijah. 
The  Meccans,  recognizing  him  as  a  man  of 
his  word,  always  upright  in  his  dealings, 
named  him  Al  Amin,  or  The  Faithful,  and 
used  to  consult  him  in  their  disputes;  and 
when  the  Kaaba,  having  been  injured  by 
fire,  was  repaired,  it  was  a  matter  of  course 
that  he  should  take  part  in  the  ceremony  of 
replacing  the  black  stone.  In  short,  if  we 
conceive  distinctly  any  of  the  best  Arabs 
described  by  Mr.  Layard  in  his  book  on 
Nineveh,  we  shall  have  a  reduced  type  be¬ 
fore  us  of  the  kind  of  man  that  Mahomet 
must  have  been  among  his  contemporary 
Meccans. 

But  during  these  twelve  years  a  process 
was  going  on  in  the  heart  of  the  Arab  that 
his  countrymen  knew  nothing  of.  From  the 
first  he  must  have  been  a  man  of  great  sa¬ 
gacity,  vehemence,  and  determination — an 
Arabic  man  of  genius,  seeing  more  deeply, 
and  feeling  more  intensely,  after  the  Arabic 
method,  than  any  other  of  the  Meccans.  Up 
to  his  fortieth  year,  however,  it  was  not 
noticed  that  in  his  character  there  was  any¬ 
thing  decidedly  abnormal ;  any  craze,  eccen¬ 
tricity,  or  madness,  that  carried  him,  strictly 
speaking,  out  of  the  common  circle  of  Arabic 
ways  and  customs;  anything  that  Meccan 


critics  would  have  pronounced  absolutely  he¬ 
retical  and  irrational.  Like  the  other  men  of 
Koreish,  his  relatives,  he  regularly  attended 
the  ceremonies  and  festivals  of  the  Kaaba, 
and  complied  with  all  the  other  practices  of 
the  established  Polytheism.  Nevertheless, 
under  all  this  a  struggle  was  going  on  as 
terrible  and  as  protracted,  we  doubt  not,  in 
the  mind  of  Mahomet,  as  any  that  even  these 
days  of  ours,  so  different  in  all  other  respects, 
would  be  able  to  exhibit.  Looking  back  as  we 
do  upon  the  men  and  events  of  the  past  from 
a  distance,  and  viewing  each  life  and  each 
transaction  therein  contained  as  a  small  com¬ 
pleted  whole,  which  we  can  neither  approve 
or  condemn  at  a  glance,  we  are  apt  to  forget 
that  in  its  actual  march  and  evolution,  the 
past  was  as  slow  and  heavy  as  the  present ; 
that  each  minute  then  fell  as  deliberately 
from  Time’s  hammer  on  the  bowl  of  brass, 
and  was  as  full  of  pain  or  joy  as  minutes 
are  now ;  and  that  the  lives,  therefore,  that 
we  examine  so  lightly  as  perfected  historic 
results,  were  all  produced  and  put  together 
by  the  very  process  we  ourselves  are  now 
pursuing,  namely,  by  an  infinite  series  of 
small  advances  through  a  medium  of  circum¬ 
stances.  In  the  life  of  Mahomet,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  there  must  have  been  some  minute  of 
first  deviation  from  the  polytheistic  mode  of 
thinking  in  which  he  had  been  educated — 
some  minute  when,  walking  round  the  Kaaba 
in  a  clear  and  critical  mood,  the  assiduous 
genuflexions  of  some  fat  and  too  prominent 
Arab  may  have  shot  ridicule  to  his  heart, 
and  brought  contempt  to  his  lip  ;  some 
minute,  again,  when  a  powerful  word  from  a 
Nestorian  monk  may  have  roused  and  start¬ 
led  him ;  or,  finally,  some  minute  when,  un¬ 
der  the  stars  of  the  desert,  nature  may  have 
talked  to  him  with  a  new  and  thrilling  voice. 
But  whencesoever  the  impulse  came,  it  must 
have  required  months  and  years  of  ever 
added  stimulus  and  speculative  distraction  to 
produce  the  result.  The  sharp  end  of  the 
wedge  may  be  easily  inserted,  but  it  requires 
many  blows  and  much  violent  wrenching 
afterward  to  split  the  tree. 

Although  it  is  impossible  to  trace,  with 
any  degree  of  exactness,  the  process  that 
must  have  been  secretly  going  on  in  Ma¬ 
homet’s  mind  long  before  he  announced  him¬ 
self  to  the  people  of  Mecca  as  a  prophet,  a 
diligent  reader  of  the  Koran  would  be  able, 
we  think,  to  divide  the  mental  change,  as  it 
actually  happened,  into  several  parts  or 
stages.  For,  although  the  Koran  was  all 
written  after  the  change  was  complete,  yet 
the  particular  mood  or  state  of  conviction  in 
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which  that  book  opens,  and  in  which,  in  fact, 
it  is  more  or  less  monotonously  kept  up 
throughout,  serves,  more  particularly  when 
viewed  in  connection  with  the  known  state  of 
Arabia  at  the  time,  as  a  kind  of  retrospective 
index  of  the  speculative  route  that  must  have 
been  pursued  in  order  to  reach  it.  That  is  to 
say,  taking  the  state  of  conviction  promulga¬ 
ted  in  the  Koran  as  the  goal  that  was  ulti¬ 
mately  reached  by  Mahomet,  our  knowledge 
of  human  nature  generally,  and  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  elements  and  tendencies  at  work  in 
Arabia  at  the  time,  ought  to  enable  us  to 
guess,  with  some  certainty,  by  what  sceptical 
highway  that  goal  was  arrived  at. 

And  first  of  all,  it  is  clear  Mahomet  must 
have  been  by  nature  of  a  profound  and  rev¬ 
erent  disposition,  a  man  not  capable  of  sett¬ 
ing  questions  about  the  supernatural  and 
man’s  destiny  carelessly  aside,  or  of  perfunct¬ 
orily  discharging  a  few  established  rites,  and 
going  through  life  wdtli  ease  ;  but  incessant¬ 
ly  gnawed  by  cravings  after  knowledge,  and 
bent  on  problems  too  high  for  human  solu¬ 
tion.  Even  among  the  Arabs,  surcharged  as 
their  temperament  is  with  the  tendency  to¬ 
ward  the  ideal  and  the  wonderful,  Mahomet 
must  have  been  a  recoofnized  transcenden- 
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talist  and  dreamer.  While  a  Polytheist,  his 
polytheism  must  have  been  abject  and  enthu¬ 
siastic,  a  hundred  times  more  vehement  than 
that  of  his  fellows ;  and  from  the  moment 
when  a  germ  of  doubt  was  implanted  into 
the  midst  of  his  till  then  implicit  faith,  his 
struggles  either  to  extirpate  it  or  force  it  to 
its  utmost  manifestations,  must  have  been 
resolute  and  unceasing.  This  hypothesis  of 
an  inordinate  earnestness  and  melancholy  in 
the  character  of  Mahomet  from  the  first,  is 
absolutely  inevitable.  During  the  whole  pe¬ 
riod  of  his  mental  change,  say  his  Arabic  bi¬ 
ographers,  it  was  his  custom  frequently  to 
withdraw  from  Mecca,  and  to  live  days  and 
nights  together  in  a  cave  in  Mount  Kara, 
about  nine  miles  from  the  town,  spending  the 
time  in  prayer  and  meditation.  In  this  there 
was,  by  no  means,  such  eccentricity  as  would 
be  implied  in  similar  behavior  amongst  our¬ 
selves.  The  practice  of  withdrawing  into  the 
solitude  of  the  desert  was  doubtless  common 
enough  among  the  devout  Arabians,  wheth¬ 
er  Christian  or  Pagan,  as  indeed  it  is  con¬ 
genial  with  Eastern  habits  and  with  an  East¬ 
ern  climate ;  and  probably  all  that  was  re¬ 
markable  in  Mahomet’s  case,  was  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  extent  to  which  he  carried  the  prac¬ 
tice.  The  whole  month  of  Ramadhan,  which 
was  the  holy  month  of  the  Arabians,  he  used 
to  spend  in  his  cave  on  the  mountain,  alone 


with  the  wind  and  the  stars,  and  far  from  the 
bustle  and  the  lights  of  Mecca. 

By  his  marriage  with  Kadijah,  tradition 
informs  us,  Mahomet  became  acquainted 
with  an  Arab,  named  Waraka,  the  nephew 
of  Kadijah,  who  in  the  course  of  an  erratic 
career  had  passed  successively  through  Ju¬ 
daism  and  Christianity,  without  having  found 
a  resting-place  in  either.  What  influence 
the  conversation  of  this  man,  who  is  said  to 
have  been  well  acquainted  with  the  Old  and 
the  New  Testaments,  may  have  exerted  over 
Mahomet,  cannot  be  determined  ;  it  is  ex¬ 
tremely  probable,  however,  that  the  contact 
of  so  restless  a  spirit,  bringing  more  home  to 
Mahomet  the  fact  of  the  religious  anarchy 
prevailing  among  his  countrymen,  may  have 
determined  him  to  follow  out  to  the  utter¬ 
most  his  own  spiritual  bent,  with  a  view  to 
arrive  at  a  conclusion  capable  of  being  stated 
and  promulgated.  If  so,  and  indeed  wheth¬ 
er  it  were  so  or  not,  the  first  step  that  he 
would  feel  it  incumbent  upon  him  to  take, 
would  be  to  separate  himself  from  the  idola¬ 
trous  portion  of  his  countrymen,  to  protest 
at  least  against  that  element  of  Arabian 
thought  and  practice.  For,  by  whatever  im¬ 
pulse  or  at  whatever  point,  the  process  of 
mental  change  was  begun,  this,  the  nega¬ 
tion,  namely,  of  the  grosser  portions  of  Poly¬ 
theism,  would  infallibly  be  its  first  consider¬ 
able  result.  In  the  following  passage  of  the 
Koran,  where  Mahomet  narrates  with  evi¬ 
dent  delight  an  old  legend  of  Abraham’s  re¬ 
volt  from  the  faith  of  his  idolatrous  forefath¬ 
ers,  he  may  be  supposed  to  picture  retro¬ 
spectively  his  own  state  of  mind  at  this  cri¬ 
sis  of  his  change. 

“Remember  when  Abraham  said  unto  his  fadi- 
er  and  his  people,  ‘  what  are  these  images  to 
which  ye  are  so  entirely  devoted  ?’  They  an¬ 
swered,  ‘  We  found  our  fathers  worshiping 
them.’ — He  said,  ‘  Verily  both  ye  and  your  fath¬ 
ers  have  been  in  manifest  error.’  They  said, 
‘  Dost  thou  seriously  tell  us  the  truth ;  or  art 
thou  one  who  jestest  with  us  ?’  He  replied, 
‘  Verily  your  Lord  is  the  Lord  of  the  heavens  and 
the  earth ;  it  is  he  who  hath  created  them ;  and 
I  am  one  of  those  who  bear  witness  thereof.  By 
God,  I  will  surely  devise  a  plot  against  your  idols, 
after  ye  shall  have  retirea  from  them  and  shall 
have  turned  your  backs.’  And  in  the  people’s 
absence  he  went  into  the  temple  where  the  idols 
stood,  and  he  brake  them  all  in  pieces,  except  the 
bigest  of  them ;  that  they  might  lay  the  blame 
upon  that.  And  when  they  were  returned  and 
saw  the  havoc  which  had  been  made,  they  said, 
‘  Who  hath  done  this  to  our  gods  ?  He  is  cer¬ 
tainly  an  impious  person.’  And  certain  of  them 
answered,  ‘  We  heard  a  young  man  speak  re¬ 
proachfully  of  them ;  he  is  named  Abraham.* 
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They  said,  ‘  Bring  him  therefore  before  the  eyes 
of  the  people  that  they  may  bear  witness  against 
him.’  And  when  he  was  brought  before  the  as¬ 
sembly,  they  said  unto  him,  ‘  Hast  thou  done  this 
unto  our  gods,  ()  Abraham?’  He  answered, 

‘  Nay,  that  biggest  of  them  hath  done  it :  but  ask 
them  if  they  can  speak.*  They  said,  ‘  Verily 
thou  knowest  that  they  speak  not.’  Abraham 
answered,  ‘  Do  ye  therefore  worship,  besides  God, 
that  which  cannot  profit  you  at  all,  neither  can  it 
hurt  you  ?  Fie  on  you,  and  on  that  which  ye 
worship  besides  God” — Koran  {Sale's  Transla¬ 
tion,)  chap.  21. 

At  that  moment  of  his  life,  whenever  it 
was,  when  Mahomet  had  fully  realized  the 
feeling  here  described,  and  experienced  the 
iconoclastic  fury  rise  w^ithin  him  against  the 
gods  of  the  Kaaba,  at  that  moment  he  had 
worked  himself  thoroughly  clear  of  the  pre¬ 
ponderant  element  in  the  anarchy  that  Ara¬ 
bia  then  lay  under,  and  placed  himself,  at 
least  tacitly,  on  the  side  of  the  non-conform¬ 
ing  factions.  For,  taking  his  stand,  as  he 
was  obliged  to  do  in  this  protest  against  idol¬ 
atry’’,  on  that  great  Monotheistic  principle, 
which,  after  all,  did  slumber  vaguely  in  the 
minds  of  even  the  idolatrous  Arabs,  as  in 
the  minds  of  all  men  of  the  Shemitic  race, 
he  necessarily  found  himself  at  that  moment 
on  the  same  platform  with  the  Arabic  Jews 
and  the  Arabic  Christians.  Affirming  the 
principle  which  both  these  sects  of  his 
countrymen  inscribed  so  broadly  and  conspi¬ 
cuously'^  on  their  respective  banners,  nay, 
borrowing  their  words  in  his  own  expressions 
of  it,  he  could  not  but  feel  a  sympathy'  with 
them  of  the  strongest  kind.  Accordingly, 
never,  even  during  his  subsequent  controver¬ 
sies  with  them,  did  he  lose  his  respect  for  the 
“  people  of  the  book.”  But  Mahomet  did 
not  rest  in  the  first  stage  of  his  change.  It 
was  not  decreed  that  he  should  be  either  a 
Jew  or  a  Christian.  For,  from  that  slight 
and  temporary  hold  which  he  had  taken  of 
the  Monotheistic  principle  in  his  resolute  an¬ 
tagonism  to  idolatry,  a  new  flood  of  excite¬ 
ment  was  to  carry  him  once  more  away  into 
strange  latitudes  of  unbelief ;  and  although 
he  did  at  length  recover  the  principle,  and 
cling  to  it  as  a  standard,  it  w'as  after  such  a 
course  of  tossing,  and  in  the  midst  of  such 
new  circumstances,  that  he  and  Christianity 
stood  forever  dissociated. 

We  have  already  pointed  out  that,  in  con¬ 
junction  and  intermixture  wfith  the  Idolatry, 
the  corrupt  Judaism,  and  the  debased 
Christianity  that  possessed  the  Arabian  soil, 
there  existed  a  large  amount  of  positive  and 
dogmatic  Sadduceeism,  disbelief  of  any'  effi¬ 
cient  relation  between  man  and  the  superna¬ 


tural.  Thus,  (to  add  another  passage  corro¬ 
borative  of  the  fact  to  those  already  quoted,) 
we  read,  in  the  23d  chapter  of  the  Koran, 
these  words : — “  The  unbelieving  Meccans 
say,  as  their  predecessors  said,  they  say, 

‘  When  we  shall  be  dead,  and  shall  have  be¬ 
come  dust  and  bones,  shall  >ve  really  be 
raised  to  life?  We  have  already  been 
threatened  with  this,  and  our  fathers  also, 
heretofore  ;  this  is  nothing  but  fables  of  the 
ancients.’  ”  And  again,  in  the  same  chap¬ 
ter,  the  chiefs  of  the  Meccans  are  made  to 
say,  “  Doth  he  (Mahomet)  threaten  you  that 
after  ye  shall  be  dead,  and  shall  become  dust 
and  bones,  ye  shall  be  brought  forth  alive 
from  your  graves  ?  Away,  away,  with  this 
that  ye  are  threatened  with !  There  is  no 
other  life  beside  our  present  life  ;  we  die  and 
we  live,  and  we  shall  not  be  raised  again.” 
Nothing  has  sti  uck  us  more  in  the  Koran 
than  these  and  similar  passages.  They  show, 
as  we  have  said  before,  that  there  has  been 
a  vein,  if  not  of  literal  and  articulate 
Atheism,  at  least  of  that  Sadduceeism  that 
is  akin  to  it,  through  all  history ;  that  the 
affirmation  of  “  No  data"  respecting  ques¬ 
tions  of  the  supernatural  was  rife  even  among 
the  Shemitic  Arabs,  whose  daily  language 
was  actually  viscid  with  nouns  and  adjectives 
relating  to  the  Deity  and  his  doings  ;  and 
that  this  affirmation  was  deduced,  as  it  usu¬ 
ally  is,  by  men  who  are  fond  of  repeating  it, 
into  a  justification  of  practical  immorality 
and  license. 

Now,  it  is  evident,  we  think,  that  Maho¬ 
met,  in  his  recoil  from  the  idolatry  of  the 
mass  of  his  countrymen,  reached  even  this, 
the  negative  pole  of  Arabic  opinion, — 
reached  it,  at  least,  by  a  temporary  effort  of 
intellect,  so  as  to  be  able  ever  afterward  to 
imagine  life  as  it  appeared  when  projected 
from  that  point  of  view.  This  we  infer 
from  the  extraordinary  clearness  and  justness 
of  his  delineations  of  what  may  be  called 
the  Shemitic  variety  of  Atheistic  mood. 
And  from  the  strength  and  frequency  of  his 
references  to  that  mood,  from  the  incessant 
energy  with  which  he  does  battle  against  it, 
we  would  infer,  also,  that  it  was  out  of  the 
portal  of  this  virulent  Arabian  scepticism, 
more  directly  and  immediately  than  out  of 
the  portal  of  mere  Polytheism  and  Idolatry, 
that  he  issued  finally  in  his  character  of 
Prophet.  There  was  a  sufficient  basis  of 
Monotheistic  feelings  in  the  heart  of  the 
Koreish  itself  from  which  to  denounce  the 
absurdities  of  the  Polytheistic  worship  ;  but 
that  for  w’hich,  according  to  Mahomet’s  view 
of  the  case,  all  Arabia  did  not  supply  a 
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powerful  enough  antidote,  wa-^  the  inveterate 
spirit  of  Infidelity  and  Sadduceeism  that 
pervaded  all,  and  lay  beneath  all.  In  Poly¬ 
theistic  Arabia  then,  as  in  Christian  Europe 
now,  the  majorily  of  men  had  absolutely 
forgotten  that  God  existed.  Even  that 
broadest  and  most  naked  of  all  religious  be¬ 
liefs — the  belief  in  a  supernatural  justice, 
and  in  some  tremendous  relation  between  it 
and  man — had  died  out  and  disappeared. 
Then,  as  now,  men  were  going  about  their 
business,  rising  in  the  morning  and  lying 
down  in  the  evening,  ploughing,  building, 
eating,  drinking,  performing  all  the  manifold 
processes  and  functions  of  life  ;  yet  denying 
all  the  while  the  very  existence  of  the  ele¬ 
ment  over  which  they  floated.  As  the  sea 
is  round  a  ship,  so  does  the  supernatural 
surround  the  present  life ;  nay,  as  the  very 
nature  and  idea  of  a  ship  is,  that  it  may 
move  in  the  sea  ;  so  it  is  only  with  reference 
to  the  unseen  and  eternal  that  this  life  and 
its  arrangements  can  have  any  meaning. 
But  then,  as  now,  men  had  forgotten  this. 

“  Let  us  work  and  enjoy  ourselves  while  we 
may  ;  let  us  conduct  ourselves  according  to 
the  necessities  and  relations  of  the  life  that 
is  such,  after  their  special  Arabic  form  of 
phrase,  was  the  motto  of  the  sceptical  Arabs 
of  the  days  of  Mahomet,  as  it  is  of  many  of 
the  teachers  of  our  own  generation.  O  worse 
than  folly !  as  if,  on  the  principle  of  navi¬ 
gating  only  according  to  the  internal  neces¬ 
sities  of  the  ship,  sailors  were  to  steer  with¬ 
out  reference  to  the  sea  ! 

How  Mahomet  discussed  this  question 
with  himself,  and  to  what  extent  he  may 
have  been  indebted  for  the  assurance  of  his 
conclusions  to  the  influence  of  Christian  doc¬ 
trine  and  phraseology,  cannot  now  be  ascer¬ 
tained  ;  it  is  abundantly  clear,  however,  that 
he  did  succeed  in  attainintr  to  a  firm  and  un- 

^  O 

alterable  conviction  in  the  great  truth  of  Nat¬ 
ural  Theism — the  relation  of  man  to  a  Su¬ 
preme  and  Transcendent  Justice.  Probably 
.  in  no  Pagan  soul  that  ever  lived,  was  this 
faith  so  real,  so  rampant,  as  in  that  of  Ma¬ 
homet.  If  ever  he  had  acquiesced  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  in  the  Sadduceeism  of  his  countrymen, 
and  accepted  the  cold  hypothesis  of  the  ab¬ 
soluteness  of  the  present  life,  ultimately,  at 
least,  he  reached  a  point  whence  he  looked 
down  upon  that  hypothesis  as  the  most 
wretched  and  damnable  of  human  delusions. 
To  assail  Sadduceeism,  to  laugh  at  it,  to 
trample  it  under  foot,  to  bmise  it  out  of  men, 
even  to  kill  those  that  would  persist  in  it, — 
such  was  the  work  that  Mahomet  set  to  him¬ 
self.  With  what  completeness  he  had  ex¬ 


tinguished  it  in  his  own  mind,  and  what  a 
blaze  of  Theistic  enthusiasm  he  had  enkin¬ 
dled  there  instead,  is  proved  by  the  inces¬ 
sant  iterations  throughout  the  Koran  of  all 

O 

forms  and  modes  of  the  Theistic  argument. 
How  strikingly,  for  example,  are  the  omni¬ 
presence  of  God  and  His  indissoluble  in¬ 
timacy  with  the  world  He  had  made,  pro¬ 
claimed  in  the  following  passage : — 

“  Wherefore  glorify  God  when  the  evening 
overtaketh  you,  and  when  ye  rise  in  the  morning  ; 
and  unto  Him  be  praise  in  heaven  and  earth  ;  and 
at  sunset,  and  when  ye  rest  at  noon.  He  bring- 
eth  forth  the  living  out  of  the  dead,  and  He  bring- 
eth  forth  the  dead  out  of  the  living ;  and  He  quick- 
eneth  the  earth  after  it  had  been  dead :  and  in 
like  manner  shall  ye  be  brought  forth  from  your 
graves.  Of  His  signs,  one  is  that  He  hath  created 
you  of  du.st ;  and  behold,  ye  are  become  men 
spread  over  the  face  of  the  earth.  And  of  His 
signs  another  is  that  He  hath  created  for  you  out 
of  yourselves  wives  that  ye  may  live  with  them, 
and  hath  put  love  and  compassion  between  you  : 
verily,  herein  are  signs  unto  people  who  consider. 
And  of  His  signs  are  also  the  creation  of  the 
heavens  and  the  earth,  and  the  variety  of  your 
languages,  and  of  your  complexions :  verily, 
herein  are  signs  to  men  of  understanding.  And 
of  His  signs  are  your  sleeping  by  night  and  by 
day,  and  your  seeking  to  provide  for  yourselves 
of  His  abundance  :  verily,  herein  are  signs  unto 
men  who  hearken.  Of  His  signs  others  are  that 
He  showeth  you  the  lightning  to  strike  terror  and 
to  give  hope  of  rain,  and  that  He  sendeth  down 
water  from  heaven,  and  quickeneth  thereby  the 
earth  after  it  hath  been  dead  :  verily,  herein  are 
signs  unto  people  who  understand.  And  of  His 
signs  this  also  is  one,  namely,  that  the  heaven 
and  the  earth  stand  firm  at  His  command  :  here¬ 
after,  when  He  shall  call  you  out  of  the  earth  at 
one  summons,  behold,  ye  shall  come  forth.” — 

I  Koran,  {Sales  Translation,)  chap.  30. 

Such,  repeated  a  thousand  times-  in  the 
Koran,  is  Mahomet’s  summary  of  what  he 
considered  the  evidence  of  Islamism.  When 
asked  for  miracles  in  proof  of  his  mission,  he 
invariably  made  this  or  some  similar  enu¬ 
meration  of  the  signs  of  God  in  creation — 
“  these  were  signs  to  people  that  could  un¬ 
derstand.”  In  short,  recognizing  as  existing 
in  his  own  day  one  peculiarly  Arabic  form  of 
the  eternal  antagonism  between  belief  and 
unbelief,  between  the  theory  of  God  every¬ 
where  and  the  theory  of  God  nowhere,  be¬ 
tween  the  theory  of  everything  miraculous 
and  the  theory  of  nothing  miraculous,  Ma¬ 
homet  resolutely  flung  himself  into  the  battle 
on  the  side  of  “  the  faith.”  The  following 
extracts  from  the  Koran  will  show  with  what 
special  points  of  the  great  Theistic  conviction 
[  his  own  soul  had  learnt  to  be  most  familiar. 
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and  what  special  aspects  of  that  conviction 
were  most  proper  also,  in  his  opinion,  to  be 
flashed,  as  from  a  light-house,  across  the 
face  of  Arabia  : — 

“  We  (God)  created  not  the  heavens  and  the 
earth  and  that  which  is  between  them  by  way  of 
sport.  If  We  had  pleased  to  take  diversion,  verily 
We  had  taken  it  in  that  which  beseemeth  Us.” — 
Koran,  {Sale's  'Traaslation,)  chap.  21. 

“  Thou  shalt  be  engaued  in  no  business, ^neither 
shalt  thou  be  employed  in  meditating  on  any  pas¬ 
sage,  nor  shall  ye  do  any  action,  but  We  will  be 
witnesses  over  you  when  ye  are  employed  there¬ 
in.  Nor  is  so  much  as  the  weight  of  an  ant  hid¬ 
den  from  Thy  Ix)rd  inearth  or  heaven  ;  neither  is 
there  anytiiing  lesser  than  that  or  greater  but  it  is 
written  in  the  perspicuous  book.” — i/;i(/.,chap.  10. 

“  Dost  thou  not  perceive  that  God  knoweth 
whatever  is  in  heaven  or  earth  ?  There  is  no 
private  discourse  among  three  persons  but  He  is 
the  fourth  of  them  ;  nor  among  five,  but  He  is  the 
sixth  of  them ;  neither  among  a  smaller  number 
than  this  nor  a  larger,  but  He  is  with  them  where¬ 
soever  they  be :  and  He  will  declare  unto  them 
that  which  they  have  done  on  the  day  of  resur¬ 
rection.  for  God  knoweth  all  things.” — Ibid., 
chap.  68. 

“  The  present  life  is  no  other  than  a  toy  and  a 
plaything  ;  but  the  future  mansion  of  paradise  is 
life  indeed.  If  men  knew  this  they  would  not 
prefer  the  former  to  the  latter.” — Ibid.,  chap.  29. 

“O  men,  verily  the  violence  which  ye  commit 
against  your  own  souls  is  for  the  enjoyment  of 
the  present  life  only  ;  afterward  unto  Us  shall  ye 
return,  and  We  w’ill  declare  unto  you  that  which 
ye  have  done.  Verily  the  likeness  of  this  present 
life  is  no  other  than  as  w’ater  which  We  send 
down  from  heaven,  and  wherewith  the  productions 
of  the  earth  are  mixed,  of  which  men  eat  and  cat¬ 
tle  also,  until  the  earth  receive  its  vesture,  and  be 
adorned  with  various  plants :  the  inhabitants 
thereof  imagine  that  they  have  power  over  the 
same ;  but  Our  command  cometh  upon  it  by  night 
or  by  day,  and  We  render  it  as  though  it  had  been 
mown,  as  though  it  had  not  yesterday  abounded 
in  fruits.  Thus  do  We  explain  Our  signs  unto 
the  people  who  consider.  God  inviteth  unto  the 
dwelling  of  peace,  and  directeth  whom  He 
pleaseth  unto  the  right  way.  They  who  do  right 
shall  receive  a  most  excellent  reward  and  a  super¬ 
abundant  addition  ;  neither  blackness  nor  shame 
shall  cover  their  faces.  These  shall  be  the  it  - 
habitants  of  paradise  ;  they  shall  continue  therein 
forever.  But  they  who  commit  evil  shall  receive 
the  reward  of  evil  equal  thereunto,  and  they  shall 
be  covered  with  shame,  (for  they  shall  have  no 
protector  against  God,)  as  though  their  faces 
were  covered  with  the  profound  darkness  of  the 
night.  These  shall  be  the  inhabitants  of  hell-fire  ; 
they  shall  remain  therein  forever.” — Ibid., 
chap.  10. 

“  They  say,  ‘  when  we  lie  down  in  the  earth, 
shall  we  be  raised  thence  a  new  creature  V  yea,  | 
they  deny  the  meeting  of  their  Lord  at  the  resur-  | 
rection.  Reply,  ‘  the  angel  of  death  who  is  set 
over  you,  shall  cause  you  to  die ;  then  shall  ye  be 
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brought  back  unto  your  lx)rd.’  If  thou  couldsl 
see  when  the  wicked  shall  bow  dowm  their  heads 
before  the  Ijord,  saying,  ‘  O  Lord,  we  have  seen 
and  have  heard ;  suffer  us,  therefore,  to  return 
into  the  world,  and  we  will  work  that  which  is 
ri^ht,  since  we  are  now  certain  of  the  truth  of 
wTiat  hath  been  preached  to  us’ — thou  wouldst  see 
an  amazing  sight. — Ibid.,  chap.  32. 

“  When  the  sun  shall  be  folded  up  ;  and  w’hen 
the  stars  shall  fall ;  and  when  the  mountains  shall 
be  made  to  j)ass  away  ;  and  when  the  camels  ten 
months  gone  with  young  shall  be  neglected  ;  and 
when  the  wild  beasts  shall  be  gathered  together ; 
and  when  the  seas  shall  boil ;  and  when  the  souls 
shall  be  joined  again  to  their  bodies ;  and  when 
the  girl  who  had  been  buried  alive  shall  be  asked 
for  what  crime  she  was  put  to  death  ;  and  when 
the  books  shall  be  laid  open  ;  and  w’hen  the  heaven 
shall  be  removed ;  anu  when  hell  shall  burn 
fiercely ;  and  when  paradise  shall  be  brought  near : 
then  every  soul  shall  know  what  it  hath  wrought.” 
— Ibid  ,  chap.  81. 

“  Whoso  chooseth  the  tillage  of  the  life  to 
come,  unto  him  will  We  give  increase  in  his  til¬ 
lage  ;  and  whoso  chooseth  the  tillage  of  this 
world.  We  will  give  him  the  fruit  thereof ;  but  he 
shall  have  no  part  in  the  life  to  come.” — Ibid., 
chap.  42. 

“  If  it  were  not  that  mankind  would  have  then 
become  one  sect  of  infidels,  verily  We  would  have 
given  unto  those  who  believe  not  in  the  Merciful 
roofs  of  silver  to  their  houses,  and  stairs  of  silver 
by  which  they  might  ascend  thereto,  and  doors  of 
silver  to  their  houses,  and  couches  of  silver  for 
them  to  lean  on,  and  ornaments  of  gold,  for  all 
this  is  the  provision  of  the  present  life;  but  the 
next  life  with  thy  Lord  shall  be  for  those  who 
fear  Him.” — Ibid.,  chap.  43. 

These  were  the  fixed  ideas  in  the  mind  of 
Mahomet.  That  there  is  a  God,  almighty 
and  just ;  that  all  creation  and  history  is  but 
a  superficial  show  or  play  of  matter,  resting 
on  an  infinite  sea  of  spirit,  wherein  one  day 
it  will  be  again  engulfed ;  that  the  present 
life  is  but  tis  a  little  w^ater  let  down  from 
heaven  to  be  mixed  for  a  while  with  the 
earth ;  that  to  regard  the  tillage  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  life  only,  is,  therefore,  nothing  but  mad¬ 
ness  and  infatuation ;  that  God  sees  and 
registers  all  that  is  transacted  among  men ; 
and  that,  on  that  day  when  the  world  and  its 
inhabitants  shall  be  summoned  back  to  the 
great  presence  whence  they  issued,  justice 
will  be  done,  and  a  broad  and  eternal  separa¬ 
tion  will  be  struck  between  believers  and  in¬ 
fidels — such,  in  their  most  abstract  and  gen¬ 
eral  form,  were  the  conclusions  in  which  the 
thoughtful  Koreishite,  the  apostate,  in  his 
mature  age,  from  the  faith  of  his  forefathers, 
and  the  antagonist,  by  the  very  necessities  of 
his  constitution,  of  the  wTetched  Sadducee- 
ism  that  alone  seemed  to  compete  with  that 
faith,  at  last  arrived  at,  and  built  up  around 
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him  as  a  wall  of  strength  and  peace.  If  we  tian  theology  as  came  in  his  way,  at  a  point 
were  to  select  that  phrase  of  the  Koran  in  of  view  so  clear  and  elevated — were  a  sight 
which,  as  we  think,  the  whole  substance  of  that  must  delight  all  to  whom  such  spiritual 
Mahomet’s  faith  is  most  exactly  expressed,  histories  appear  of  any  importance.  And 
it  would  be  tlie  phrase,  “  God  and  the  Last  farther,  to  have  seen  the  same  man  speak  out 
Day.”  This  phrase  he  iterates  and  reiterates  ;  to  his  countrymen  the  conclusions  he  had 
upon  this  phrase  and  the  notion  involved  in  himself  arrived  at;  to  have  seen  him  holding 
it,  he  tails  back  at  every  moment;  the  whole  new  theological  conversations  in  Mecca,  or 
world  consists,  in  his  view,  of  but  two  classes  walking,  staff  in  hand,  over  Arabia,  preach- 
of  men — those  who  believe  in  ‘‘  God  and  the  ing  everywhere,  even  with  fury  and  thunder. 
Last  Day,”  and  those  who  do  not.  It  is  a  the  high  though  meagre  theism  he  had  ex¬ 
mistake,  we  think,  to  say,  that  the  central  cogitated  or  come  to  perceive,  would  also 
notion  in  the  religion  of  Mahomet,  as  con-  have  been  a  heroic  spectacle.  Mahomet,  in 
ceived  by  himself,  was  the  unity  of  God.  this  case,  would  have  taken  his  place  in 
The  central  notion  of  Mahomet’s  religion  was  men’s  thoughts  along  with  Socrates,  Plato, 
rather  the  existence  of  God,  His  veritable  and  and  other  celebrated  teachers  that  have 
real  existence,  as  distinguished  from  that  risen,  in  different  situations,  to  high  and  se- 
kind  of  ideal  and  fictitious  existence  assigned  rene  conceptions  of  the  world  and  its  laws  ; 
to  him  by  the  necessities  of  human,  and,  and  it  would  have  been  an  interesting  exer- 
above  all,  by  the  necessities  of  Shemitic  cise,  under  such  circumstances,  to  compare 
rhetoric — His  veritable  and  real  existence,  the  rude  and  fierce  sage  of  sun-scorched 
and  the  terrible  relationship  of  men  and  this  Mecca  with  the  cultured  and  polite  thinkers 
world  to  Him  and  His  laws.  In  other  words,  of  blue-skied  Athens.  But  the  facts  of  the 
it  was  not  primarily  and  expressly  against  actual  story  have  barred  this  easy  and  ordi- 
the  polytheism  and  idolatry  of  the  Arabians  nary  mode  of  treatment.  Precisely  at  that 
that  Mahomet,  in  his  mature  character  as  a  point  of  Mahomet’s  life  whire  the  eye  would 
spiritual  reformer,  dashed  himself  and  made  have  welcomed  him  as  a  sage  emerging  pain- 
war  :  that  polytheism  and  idolatry  he  did,  fully,  by  his  owm  toil,  fron^  Arabic  darkness, 
indeed,  incessantly  denounce ;  but  it  was  in  he  is  seen  to  rush  forward  with  a  shout  and 
Sadduceeism,  in  unbelief  itself,  in  want  of  a  shriek,  proclaiming  that  he  has  received  a 
all  faith  in  any  supernatural  whatever,  whe-  direct  charge  from  the  Almighty  to  assume 
ther  polytheistic,  monotheistic,  or  any  other  the  absolute  guidance  of  men,  and  raising  in 
— it  wiis  in  this  that,  in  his  mature  state  of  the  air  the  fiery  standard  of  a  prophet.  And 
mind,  he  saw  the  root  of  the  whole  evil,  here  it  is,  accordingly,  that  the  mind  begins 
That  men  should  believe  an  infinite  and  a  fu-  to  stagger  in  its  conception  of  Mahomet,  and 
ture,  was  his  first  demand ;  “  God  and  the  Last  to  find  that  the  rule  of  such  cases  as  those  of 
Day”  was  the  standard  he  desired,  in  the  Socrates  and  Plato  will  not  do  so  easily  for 
first  instance,  to  raise.  The  great  movement  the  man  of  Mecca. 

once  made,  indeed,  the  other  collaterals  were  We  do  not  suppose  that  there  is  any  per- 
to  come  in ;  God’s  unity  was  to  be  asserted  son  of  culture  now  living  that  would  be  in- 
equally  against  the  polytheists  and  against  dined  to  revive,  with  regard  to  Mahomet,  the 
those  Christian  sects  in  whose  doctrines  re-  old  hypothesis  of  deceit  and  imposture, 
garding  the  nature  of  Christ  he  thought  this  That  hypothesis,  against  which  Mr.  Carlyle 
principle  was  denied ;  and  thus,  as  well  as  so  valiantly  did  battle,  has  now  no  longer 
by  the  mere  ethical  and  imaginative  filling  out  any  professed  existence  amongst  us,  however 
of  his  system  to  adapt  it  to  the  wants  of  his  it  may  linger  in  some  corners  of  our  litera- 
race,  it  was  to  receive  its  final  precisiorv  But  ture.  “  Notwithstanding  the  vain  reputa- 
“  God  and  the  Last  Day”  was  the  primary  tion  of  high  political  ability  which  people 
and  fundamental  conception.  •  have  so  strangely  tried  to  build  up  for  dis- 

Now,  up  to  the  moment  when  Mahomet  simulation,  and  even  for  hypocrisy,  it  is  hap- 
found  himself  at  rest  in  this  conviction  from  pily  incontestable,  both  from  universal  ex- 
his  personal  doubts  and  agitations,  he  is  a  perience,  and  from  the  profound  study  of 
spectacle  that  no  one  would  or  could  regard  human  nature,  that  a  really  superior  man  has 
otherwise  than  with  interest  and  admiration,  never  been  able  to  exercise  any  powerful  in- 
To  see  this  man  of  Mecca  extricate  himself  fluence  over  his  fellows  without  being  first 
so  decisively  from  the  false  and  profane  intimately  convinced  himself,” — such,  as  ex¬ 
mummeries  in  which  he  had  been  bred,  and  pressed  by  a  French  writer,  is  a  principle 
arrive,  by  the  force  of  his  own  contempla-  now  so  universally  received  and  witnessed  to 
tions,  aided  by  such  partial  lessons  in  Chris-  by  all  classes  a' d  ranks  of  men,  that  it  may 
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be  allowed  to  rank  as  a  commonplace.  We 
will  not  insult  our  readers,  therefore,  by  ar¬ 
guing  in  its  favor,  nor  by  showing  that  Ma¬ 
homet  is  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  it.  With 
ourselves  we  believe  they  will  be  persuaded 
that  the  view  which  every  Christian  would 
be  most  eager  to  take  of  Mahomet  and  his 
system,  and  which,  as  a  Christian,  he  will 
gain  most  by  taking,  is  the  view  that  accords 
to  Mahomet  the  largest  possible  amount  of 
credit  for  every  excellent  human  quality  that 
a  man  may  possess  out  of  tlie  pale  of  Chris¬ 
tian  discipleship.  Mahometanism,  represent¬ 
ed  as  the  best  possible  product  of  one  of  the 
best  possible  specimens  of  the  natural  Arabic 
mind  working  after  human,  and,  if  abnormal, 
still  natural  methods ;  and  not  Mahometan¬ 
ism  represented  as  a  wretched  piece  of  im¬ 
posture,  cobbled  by  a  clever  wretch  for  his 
own  bad  ends — such,  surely,  is  the  Mahom¬ 
etanism  with  which  the  Christian  would  be 
proud  and  anxious  to  place  his  own  faith  in 
contrast. 

By  this  abnegation,  however,  of  the  old 
hypothesis  of  imposture,  the  problem  of  Ma¬ 
homet’s  character  is  made  much  more  com¬ 
plex  and  difficult ;  nor  do  we  think  that 
those,  in  this  country  at  least,  who  have  pas¬ 
sed  the  subject  through  their  hands,  have 
fairly  faced  the  difficulty,  or  duly  elaborated 
the  solution.  To  say  that  Mahomet  was  an 
earnest  and  sincere  man,  preaching  a  kind  of 
Theism,  or  natural  religion,  to  his  country¬ 
men,  and  thus  to  pass  him  on,  as  it  were, 
with  his  ticket  to  a  place  in  the  hall  of  he¬ 
roes,  is  too  hasty  a  mode  of  procedure.  The 
rule  of  Socrates  and  Plato,  we  repeat,  does 
not  fit  the  case  of  Mahomet.  lie  distinctly 
avowed  himself  as  a  prophet,  qualified  by  a 
divine  mission  ;  and  it  is  as  he  shall  be  found 
to  have  made  this  declaration  honestly  or 
dishonestly  that  he  must  stand  or  fall.  If 
Mahomet  said  that  he  had  a  divine  mission, 
and  yet  did  not  himself  thoroughly  believe 
his  own  statement,  then,  let  his  honesty  in 
every  other  point  have  been  never  so  exact, 
and  let  the  value  of  his  teachings,  in  them¬ 
selves,  have  been  never  so  great,  he  was  an 
impostor,  a  rogue,  and  a  hypocrite.  Nor 
will  it  do  to  equivocate  about  the  sense  in 
which  he  me^int  to  be  understood,  when  he 
called  himself  a  prophet.  That  it  was  not  in 
that  sense  in  which,  by  a  figure  of  speech, 
or  even  in  the  glow  of  an  intensely  excited 
consciousness,  a  teacher  of  important  truths 
will  sometimes,  even  in  our  parts  of  the 
earth,  announce  himself  as  inspired,  is  clear, 
as  well  from  the  plain  and  literal  language 
in  which  the  prophetic  claim  is  advanced,  as 
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from  the  fact  that  Mahomet’s  own  contem¬ 
poraries,  peculiarly  tolerant  as  their  Shemitic 
way  of  thinking  would  necessarily  have  ren¬ 
dered  them  of  any  mere  metaphorical  asser¬ 
tion  of  apostleship,  were  accustomed  to  ac¬ 
cuse  him  of  imposture  in  precisely  the  same 
terms  as  modern  and  European  critics  have 
used.  It  was  in  the  fortieth  year  of  Mahom¬ 
et’s  age,  say  the  ancient  and  authentic  ac¬ 
counts,  that,  spending  as  usual  the  month  of 
Ramadhan  in  his  solitary  cave  on  mount 
Ilara,  lie  one  night  received  the  divine  call 
which  he  had  long  expected.  As  he  lay  on 
the  ground,  wrapped  in  his  mantle,  after 
long  prayer  and  fasting,  he  heard  a  voice  call 
him,  and  saw  a  great  light.  On  this  he 
swooned  away,  and  when  he  came  to  him¬ 
self,  he  saw  an  angel,  in  human  form,  stand¬ 
ing  before  him.  The  angel  held  a  roll  of 
silk,  whereon  were  inscribed  certain  charac¬ 
ters,  and  said  to  Mahomet,  “Read.”  “I 
cannot  read,”  replied  Mahomet.  “  Read,” 
repeated  the  angel,  “  in  the  name  of  thy 
Lord,  who  hath  created  all  things ;  who 
hath  created  man  of  clotted  blood.  Read, 
by  thy  most  beneficent  Lord,  who  taught 
the  use  of  the  pen,  who  teacheth  man  that 
which  he  knoweth  not.”  On  hearing  these 
words,  (which  were  afterward  inserted  in  the 
Koran,  and  are  to  be  found  there  at  the  open¬ 
ing  of  chap.  96,)  Mahomet  looked  on  the 
scroll,  and  was  able  to  read  what  was  in¬ 
scribed  on  it.  Then  the  angel  departing, 
said,  “  0  Mahomet,  thou  art  the  apostle  of 
God,  and  I  am  Gabriel.”  Amazed  and  be¬ 
wildered,  proceeds  the  story,  Mahomet  told 
his  wife  Kadijah  what  had' happened  ;  and 
she,  eager  and  excited  by  the  news,  informed 
her  cousin  Waraka.  The  opinion  of  this 
sage,  expressed  after  he  had  duly  deliber¬ 
ated,  was,  that  the  appearance  was  no  delu¬ 
sion,  but  a  real  call  by  the  Deity  to  the  pro¬ 
phetic  office.  And  from  that  day  Mahomet 
was  subject  to  prophetic  dreams,  and  angel¬ 
ic  visitations  ;  and  the  revelations  tliat  from 
time  to  time  were  made  to  him  through  this 
means,  were  written  down  from  his  dictation 
by  Waraka,  or  by  the  slave  Zaid,  and  care¬ 
fully  treasured  as  the  words  of  God. 

Such,  in  its  simplest  form,  is  the  story  of 
Mahomet’s  call  ;  and,  though  in  the  Koran 
there  is  not  the  slightest  warrant  for  any  of 
the  extravagant  circumstances  with  which 
the  story  has  been  embellished,  nor  any  evi¬ 
dence  that  Mahomet  himself  propagated 
such  astounding  details  of  his  subsequent 
intercourse  with  the  angelic  world,  as  those 
which  the  fortile  imaginations  of  his  devout 
followers  have  supplied,  (the  only  allusion, 
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for  example,  to  the  famous  night-journey 
from  Mecca  to  Jerusalem,  being  a  few  pass¬ 
ing  words  in  chap.  17th,  which  do  not  neces¬ 
sarily  imply  anything  so  grotesquely  miracu¬ 
lous  as  the  legend  describes,)  yet  it  is  clear 
that,  to  the  extent,  at  least,  of  sanctioning 
and  asserting  this  fact  of  a  supernatural  vo¬ 
cation  vouchsafed  to  Mahomet  by  visible 
signs  and  angelic  agencies,  the  Koran  itself 
stands  literally  and  expressly  committed. 
(In  proof  of  this  see  passages  in  chapters 
29th  and  53d).  One  of  two  things,  there¬ 
fore  :  either  Mahomet  saw  no  such  sijjns  and 
visions,  but  only  said  he  saw  them,  in  order 
to  impress  people,  and  stun  them  into  cer¬ 
tain  beliefs  he  had  excogitated,  or  resolved 
for  some  reason  to  advocate  ;  in  which  case, 
we  repeat,  he  was,  let  his  aims  have  been 
never  so  elevated,  a  base  and  unmitigated 
scoundrel  ;  —  or  he  did  actually  think 
he  saw  visions  and  signs  ;  in  which  case, 
whatever  fallac}^  there  was,  is  to  be 
charged,  not  to  himself  morally,  but  to 
some  aboriginal  singularity,  or  superinduced 
idiosyncrasy,  in  his  mental  constitution. 
Adopting,  as  we  do,  the  second  hypothesis, 
we  would  willingly  take  the  present  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  sketch,  generally,  our  idea,  dim  as 
it  is,  of  that  higher  kind  of  psychological 
calculus,  under  which,  we  think,  rather  than 
under  the  calculus  in  use  for  ordinary  and 
normal  cases,  such  characters  as  those  of 
Mahomet,  Swedenborg,  and  other  men  of  the 
same  stamp,  ought  to  be  treated.  Failing 
space  for  this,  however,  we  must  content 
ourselves  w  th  an  observation  or  two,  special 
to  the  case  of  Mahomet. 

And  first,  it  might  be  demonstrated,  we 
think,  that  pari  passu  with  that  spiritual 
process  of  change  which  we  have  described 
as  going  on  in  the  mind  of  Mahomet,  in  the 
interval  between  his  twenty -eighth  and  his 
fortieth  year,  there  was  going  on  also,  an 
elaboration,  according  to  his  peculiar  Arabic 
way  of  thinking,  of  a  preconceived  theory  of 
revelation.  Like  Cromwell,  whom  in  many 
respects  he  resembles,  Mahomet  is  distin¬ 
guished,  in  the  midst  of  all  his  emotional  in¬ 
continences,  and  intermittent  blasts  of  tumul¬ 
tuous  fury,  by  a  very  large  constant  amount 
of  a  quality  which  we  will  venture  to  name 
propositionalness.  Out  of  the  Koran,  inco¬ 
herent  mass  of  rubbish  as  it  at  first  appears, 
(especially  to  such  readers  as  attack  only 
the  beginning  of  it,  which  is  by  far  the  poor¬ 
est  part,)  it  would  be  possible  to  cull  not  a 
few  lumps  of  the  most  luminous  and  clear 
propositional  matter.  Now  one  of  the  pro¬ 
positions  most  frequently  repeated  or  taken 
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for  granted  in  the  Koran  is  the  theory  of 
periodical  revelation.  Thus  in  chap.  13th, 
“  Every  age  hath  its  book  of  revelation  ; 
God  shall  abolish  and  shall  confirm  what  He 
pleaseth and  again,  in  chap.  44th,  “  Verily, 
we  have  even  used  to  send  apostles  with 
revelations  at  proper  intervals,  as  a  mercy 
from  the  Lord.”  In  short,  it  was  from  the 
first  a  settled  notion  in  the  mind  of  Mahomet, 
that  God’s  method  of  keeping  up  the  true 
religion  among  mankind  was  by  maintaining 
on  the  earth  a  succession  of  expressly  com¬ 
missioned  men  ;  it  was  a  notion  of  his  also, 
derived,  doubtless,  from  the  evident  exam¬ 
ple  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  Scriptures, 
that  God’s  mode  of  qualifying  these  mission¬ 
aries  for  their  work  was  by  dictating  sacred 
words  to  them,  that  is,  furnishing  them  with 
a  book  which  men  might  read.  Full  of  this 
belief,  Mahomet  appears  from  the  first  to 
have  meditated,  with  special  interest  and  en¬ 
thusiasm,  on  the  lives  of  those  men  of  the 
Shemitic  race,  whether  Biblical  heroes  or 
mere  personages  of  Arabian  legend,  in  whom, 
as  he  fancied,  the  true  conditions  of  the  mes¬ 
senger  of  God  were  most  conspicuously 
realized.  Adam,  Enoch,  Noah,  Abraham, 
Hud  the  Addite,  Saleh  the  Thamudite,  Job, 
Moses,  Ezra,  and  many  more,  were  included 
in  this  list ;  in  which,  also,  he  did  not  hesi¬ 
tate  to  place  our  Lord  himself,  as  the  last 
and  greatest,  as  he  seems  to  have  believed, 
of  all  the  Divine  prophets.  Whatever  books, 
or  fragments  of  books,  could  be  traced  to 
these  prophets,  were,  he  believed,  infallible 
revelations  of  the  truth,  transcripts  from  the 
eternal  table  kept  before  the  throne  of  God. 
Nations,  too,  beyond  the  Shemitic  circle,  had 
had  prophets  sent  to  them,  the  names  of 
whom  no  man  knew. 

Holding,  to  use  a  modern  phrase,  this 
theory  of  Revelation,  it  was  almost  a  matter 
of  course  that  Mahomet,  when  he  had  been 
roused  to  a  sense  of  the  degraded  condition 
of  his  countrymen  under  the  Polytheism  and 
Sadduceeism  that  divided  and  embruted 
them,  and  of  the  necessity  of  a  universal 
national  reform,  should  begin  to  ask  whether 
the  series  of  commissioned  teachers  was 
closed,  whether  there  might  not  yet  per¬ 
chance  be  one  specific  revelation  in  store  for 
poor  benighted  Arabia.  An  Arabic  book 
sent  down  from  heaven,  through  some  ap¬ 
pointed  prophet  —  this,  according  to  his 
theory,  must  be  the  way  and  plan  of  the 
great  reform,  if  it  were  to  be  vouchsafed  at 
all !  And  then,  as  this  theoretical  train  of 
contemplation  mingled  with  his  own  vehement 
impulses  to  proclaim  the  strong  Theistic  con. 
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victions  with  whieh  his  soul  had  begun  to 
overflow,  might  there  not  come  the  query, 
faint  and  timid  at  first,  but  afterward  louder 
and  more  distinct,  whether,  if  Arabia  were  to 
have  a  Prophet,  he,  Mahomet  Ibn  Abdallah, 
might  not  be  the  appointed  man  ?  But  the 
necessary  Arabic  book  !  Alas  !  he  was 
illiterate  ;  he  could  neither  read  nor  write  ! 
All  this  he  could  revolve  and  ponder,  till  the 
very  pores  and  channels  of  his  brain  became 
clogged,  as  it  were,  with  the  details  of  the 
notion.  Waraka,  too,,  with  his  sharp  and 
subtle  wit,  may  have  sometimes  helped  him 
out  in  his  speculations.  And,  at  all  events, 
his  theory  w'ould  have  this  negative  effect 
upon  him,  that  it  would  prevent  him  from 
entering  with  any  confidence  on  the  mere 
career  of  a  sage  or  uncommissioned  human 
teacher,  appealing  in  behalf  of  his  views  only 
to  the  ordinary  authority  of  the  Arabic 
reason.  No,  if  Arabia  were  to  receive  en¬ 
lightenment,  it  must  be  by  the  established 
instrumentality  of  a  revealed  book,  dictated 
to  some  chosen  man  :  let  then  that  be  waited 
for ! 

And  here  a  particular  fact  regarding 
Mahomet  puts  itself  forward  to  our  aid. 
Even  before  his  assumed  call  to  the  Prophet- 
ship,  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt,  that,  like 
Swedenborg,  l.e  was  subject  to  certain  e.\tra- 
ordinary  physical  excitements,  trances,  or 
deranjrements.  Medical  investigators  have 
even  tried  explicitly  to  identify  certain  facts 
related  of  him  with  the  symptoms  of 
epilepsy  ;  the  malady,  it  may  be  remem¬ 
bered,  of  another  great  man,  Julius  Ccesar. 
“  Mahomet,”  says  Mr.  Irving,  (quoting  from 
a  note  in  the  Mohammed  der  Prophet,  sehi 
Lehen  und  seine  Lehre  of  Dr.  Gustav  Weil, 
“  w’ould  sometimes  be  seized  with  a  violent 
trembling,  followed  by  a  kind  of  sw’oon,  or 
rather  convulsion,  during  which  perspiration 
w’ould  stream  from  his  forehead  in  the  coldest 
weather ;  he  would  lie  with  his  eyes  closed, 
foaming  at  the  mouth,  and  bellowing  like  a 
young  camel.  lie  had  such  attacks  in 
Mecca,  before  the  Koran  was  revealed  to 
him.”  To  one  of  his  followers,  who  asked 
him  what  were  the  peculiar  sensations  that 
accompanied  his  reception  of  a  revelation,  he 
replied  that,  though  usually  an  angel  ap¬ 
peared  to  him  in  human  form,  yet  sometimes 
he  saw  no  form  or  shape  at  all,  but  only 
heard  “  a  sound  like  the  tinkling  of  a  bell,” 
on  the  cessation  of  which  he  found  himself 
in  possession  of  what  had  been  revealed. 
But,  say  medical  men,  a  ringing  in  the  ears 
is  one  of  the  signs  of  epilepsy. 

Now,  although  it  would  be  a  gross  mind 


indeed  that  would  seek  the  root  of  the  entire 
matter  in  such  facts  as  these,  yet  neither 
ought  these  facts,  we  think,  to  be  hastily  set 
aside.  There  is,  doubtless,  a  perfect  pre- 
established  harmony,  if  we  had  but  intellect 
enough  to  discover  it,  between  the  whole 
mind  of  a  man  and  every  part  or  peculiaritv 
of  the  corporeal  organism  through  which  it 
acts.  Recently,  too,  science  has  more  than 
begun  to  surmise  the  existence  of  certain 
recondite  but  appreciable  connections  between 
abnormal  mental  experiences  and  unusual 
states  of  body.  It  is  weak,  therefore,  to 
eschew,  on  any  supposed  sesthetic  ground, 
this  field  of  explanations.  But,  indeed,  there 
is  no  choice.  If  we  are  to  adhere  to  the 
hypothesis,  that  Mahomet  was  himself  con¬ 
vinced  of  his  divine  mission,  then,  by  the 
necessity  of  the  case,  we  must  make  a  large 
draft  in  his  favor  upon  the  region  of  yet  un¬ 
determined  physiological  possibilities.  Two 
alternatives  only  appear  to  offer  themselves : 
— Either,  //Vy/,  Mahomet,  like  Julius  Cmsar, 
possessed  an  extraordinary  mind  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  a  congenital  peculiarity  or  malady 
of  body  ;  till  his  mature  age,  the  two  series 
of  manifestations,  the  bodily  and  the  mental, 
proceeded,  to  a  certain  extent,  as  if  distinct 
and  parallel,  the  mind  taking  its  own  splen¬ 
did  course,  unimpeded  by  the  bodily  par¬ 
oxysms,  and  all  but  regr.rdless  of  them  ;  but, 
at  length,  in  his  fortieth  year,  a  sudden 
alliance  was  struck  up  between  the  two  par¬ 
ties  ;  the  soul  having  arrived,  in  its  inde¬ 
pendent  investigations,  precisely  at  that 
point  (the  tlieory  of  revelation  by  periodical 
Prophets,  and  tin;  earnest  longing  to  be  one 
of  them)  where  the  co-operation  of  the  body, 
in  the  shape  of  certain  novel,  and  as  might 
then  have  beer.  t’iouglU,  preternatural  sensa¬ 
tions,  was  necess  uy  to  jclieve  it ;  and  the 
body,  on  5 he  otlier  hand,  heretofore  weak¬ 
ened  and  f.iiigned,  doiihiless,  by  long  fasting 
and  solitary  tliought,  being  but  too  ready  to 
yield  the  nec«.-ssary  obedience.  Or,  secondly, 
Mahomet  had  no  congenital  malady  of  body, 
but  was  a  man  moved  by  such  a  tremendous 
power  of  mind,  as  caused  him,  about  his 
fortieth  year,  to  tumble  suddenly,  body  and 
soul  together,  over  the  brink  of  the  ordinary 
phenomenal  platform  whereon  most  men 
stand,  into  the  outlying  region  of  phan¬ 
tasms,  ringing  sounds,  and  frenzies.  In  this 
last  supposition  (and  the  analogy  of  such 
cases  as  those  of  Socrates  and  Swedenborg 
seems  to  favor  it)  there  is  postulated,  it  will 
be  observed  a  new  law, — the  law,  namely, 
of  the  power  of  a  mental  effort  or  strain,  if 
continued  up  to  a  certain  point,  to  carry  on 
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the  thinkinf^  subject  into  a  medium  of  new 
phenomenal  conditions.  In  either  case,  how¬ 
ever,  it  must  be  supposed  that  the  new  state 
ot  mind,  once  acquired,  became  chronic  and 
permanent.  Once  thrown  over  the  brink  of 
things  as  they  ordinarily  appear,  Mahomet, 
like  Socrates  in  this  respect,  but  in  a  far 
more  conspicuous  manner,  sustained  a  change 
of  intellectual  structure,  by  which  all  his 
further  relations  with  nature  and  mankind 
were  permanently  altered.  Not  that  he  lost 
anything  of  his  natural  disposition  and  pecu¬ 
liarity,  or  became  less  shrewd,  less  clear  and 
exact  in  his  perceptions  of  ordinary  affairs, 
less  liable  to  all  his  besettins:  infirmities  and 
vices.  The  channre  consisted  in  this,  that 
whereas  before  his  trance  on  Mount  Kara 
he  walked  in  the  streni^th  of  his  own  facul- 
ties,  advancing  the  natural  suggestions  of  his 
mind  or  temper  simply  on  their  own  merits ; 
after  that  trance,  he  assumed  himself  to  be 
inspired,  and  advanced  the  same  suggestions, 
bad  and  good,  great  and  little,  bold  and 
shrewd,  as  no  lonjrer  liable  to  criticism,  but 

^  O 

infallible  and  highly  authenticated.  Once 
convinced  that  he  was  a  Prophet,  then  what¬ 
ever  arose  in  his  mind  with  the  ecstatic 
degree  of  force,  whether  it  were  a  mere 
poetical  conception,  a  political  device,  a  per-, 
sonal  suspicion  or  antipathy,  or  even  a  lustful 
or  selfish  desire,  was  fulminated  forth  by 
him  as  a  divine  decree.  Such,  we  believe, 
is  the  only  theory  of  Mahomet  that  remains, 
if  it  is  agreed  to  abandon  the  old  scandalous 
hypothesis  of  a  more  or  less  brutal  amount 
of  imposture. 

After  his  supposed  call  to  the  prophetic 
office,  Mahomet  lived  twenty- three  years.  Of 
these,  the  first  three  were  spent  in  secret 
proselytism  at  Mecca.  The  only  converts 
made  during  this  period,  that  is,  from  his  for¬ 
tieth  to  his  fifty-third  year,  were  his  wife 
Kadijah,  her  consin  Waraka,  his  own  cousin 
the  boy  Ali,  the  slave  Zaid,  Abubeker,  a 
wealthy  and  important  citizen  of  Mecca,  and 
several  persons  of  the  tribe  of  Koreish. 

After  the  public  promulgation  of  his  pro¬ 
phetic  claims  to  the  Meccans  in  613,  he  re¬ 
mained  in  that  city  ten  years,  preaching  his 
doctrines  under  great  disadvantages.  One 
by  one,  indeed,  converts  were  added  to  his 
retinue  ;  but  by  the  great  majority  of  the  cit¬ 
izens,  he  was  denounced  as  “  an  impostor,” 
“  a  madman,”  “  a  distracted  poet,”  die.  His 
way  of  meeting  these  charges,  and  indeed  of 
meeting  every  emergency  that  arose  in  his 
relations,  either  with  his  disciples  or  with  the 
Meccans  at  large,  was  by  bringing  dow  n, 


from  day  to  day,  a  new  Sum, — that  is,  a 
new  chapter  or  passage  of  the  Koran,  appro¬ 
priate  to  the  occasion.  These  iSuras,  which 
doubtless  formed  the  texts  of  his  public  dis¬ 
courses,  w’ere  carefully  written  down  from  his 
dictation  by  his  scribes  ;  and  copies  of  them 
were  distributed  among  his  follow'ers,  many 
of  whom  committed  them  to  memory.  Some¬ 
times  he  affixed  a  copy  of  the  Sura  last  pen¬ 
ned  to  the  walls  of  the  Kaaba,  that  all  the 
Meccans  miirht  read  it.  There  are  incessant 
allu.'ions  in  the  Koran  to  the  manner  in  which 
these  messages  were  received.  Thus,  in 
chapter  21^t,  “  They  say  the  Koran  is  a  con¬ 
fused  heap  of  dreams  ;  nay,  he  hath  forged 
it  ;  nay,  he  is  a  poet :  let  him  come  unto  us 
with  some  miracle,  in  like  manner  as  the 
former  prophets  were  sent.”  Again,  in  chap¬ 
ter  25th,  “  The  unbelievers  say,  the  Koran 
is  no  other  than  a  forgery,  which  he  hath 
contrived  ;  and  other  people  have  assisted 
him  therein.  *  *  *  And  they  say,  what 

kind  of  apostle  is  this  ?  He  eateth  food,  and 
walketh  in  the  streets,  as  we  do  :  unless  an 
angel  be  sent  down  unto  him,  and  become  a 
fellow-preacher  with  him  ;  or  unless  a  treas¬ 
ure  be  cast  down  unto  him  ;  or  he  have  a 
garden,  of  the  fruit  whereof  we  may  eat,  we 
will  not  believe.”  Even  the  disciples,  it  seems, 
w'cre  not  ahvays  sufficiently  respectful  at  the 
promulgation  of  a  new  Sura.  Thus,  in  chap¬ 
ter  0th,  “  Which  of  you  hath  this  caused  to 
increase  in  faith  -y  *  ^  *  And  whenever 

a  Sura  is  sent  dowm,  they  look  at  one  anoth¬ 
er,  saying,  ‘  Doth  any  one  see  you  ?’  Then 
they  turn  aside,  [i.  e.  steal  out  of  the  meet- 
ing.]”  Against  all  these  obstacles  Mahomet 
persevered.  To  tho.>e  that  demanded  mirac¬ 
ulous  proofs  of  his  mis.^ion,  his  uniform  reply 
was,  that  he  could  not  work  miracles;  that 
he  was  but  “  a  preacher,”  “  a  public  Warn¬ 
er,”  “  a  denouncer  of  threats,  and  a  promiser 
of  rewards  ;”  but  that  t!ie  Koran  itself  con¬ 
tained,  in  its  literary  e.vecution,  as  well  as  in 
its  sublime  matter,  ample  evidence  of  its  di¬ 
vine  origin.  He  challenged  all  Mecca  to  pro¬ 
duce  anything  comparable  to  it  in  excellence. 
Never  once,  howevei,  in  his  controversies 
with  his  obstinate  opponents,  did  he  make 
the  slightest  concession  on  the  point  of  his 
supernatural  call,  and  his  absolute  inspira¬ 
tion,  in  his  prophetic  capacity.  He  main¬ 
tained  his  equality  in  this  re^pect  with  Abra¬ 
ham,  Moses,  and  the  great  prophets  that  had 
appeared  in  the  world  before  ;  he  was  the 
special  prophet  of  Arabia,  he  said,  as  they 
had  been  the  prophets  of  other  nations. 

But  for  the  protection  afforded  him  by  hi.s 
uncle  Abu  Thaleb,  who  though  he  did  no 
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rank  himself  among  his  nephew’s  disciples, 
yet  would  not  bear  to  see  him  wronged,  it  is 
probable  that  Mahomet’s  career  in  Mecca 
would  have  been  soon  brought  to  an  end. 

O 

As  it  was,  so  bitter  was  the  persecution  to 
which  he  and  his  followers  were  exposed, 
that  not  a  few  that  had  embraced  his  doc¬ 
trines  left  Mecca  altogether,  and  either  emi¬ 
grated  to  Abyssin'a,  or  scattered  themselves 
over  safer  parts  of  Arabia.  At  length,  Abu 
Thaleb  having  died,  and  Abu  Sotian,  the 
head  of  another  family  of  the  Koreish  hav¬ 
ing  succeeded  him  in  the  supremacy  of  Mec¬ 
ca,  the  feud  between  the  Meccans  orKoreish- 
ites  at  large,  and  the  Haschemite  secretaries 
became  so  violent,  that  Mahomet,  after  much 
procrastination,  deemed  it  advisable  to  re¬ 
move  with  his  whole  retinue  to  another 
place.  The  town  of  Yathreb,  afterward 
known  as  Medina  or  Medinat-al-nabi,  i.  e. 
“the  City  of  the  Prophet,”  was  chosen  as 
the  new  centre  of  operations  ;  and  so  impor¬ 
tant  was  this  Hegira  or  Flight  from  Mecca  to 
Medina,  afterward  considered,  that  the  day 
on  which  it  happened  (16th  July  622)  was 
lixed  as  the  commencement  of  the  Mahome¬ 
tan  era.  The  prophet  was  then  fifty-three 
years  of  age.  Three  years  before,  he  had  lost 
his  faithful  wife  Kadijah  ;  and  after  her  death 
he  had  married  several  other  women,  the 
best  beloved  of  whom,  and  the  only  one  that 
was  not  a  widow  at  the  time  of  her  marriage 
with  the  Prophet,  was  Ayesha,  the  young 
daughter  of  his  follower  Abubeker.  In  all, 
puring  his  life,  Mahomet  had  fifteen  or  sixteen 
wives.  Of  his  daughters  by  Kadija,  one, 
named  Fatima,  had  been  given  in  marriage  to 
his  early  and  enthusiastic  disciple,  Ali. 

During  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life,  or 
sub^equently  to  his  removal  to  Medina,  Ma¬ 
homet  appears  in  a  new  character  ;  no  longer 
as  a  mere  sectary  struggling  for  the  diffusion 
of  his  opinions,  but  as  a  King  and  Prophet 
issuing  his  commands  and  leading  his  armies 
over  the  surface  of  Arabia.  After  eight 
years  of  warfare  against  Abu  Sofian  and  the 
Koreishites,  varied  by  expeditions  against  the 
Jewish  tribes  that  inhabited  certain  parts  of 
x\rabia,  the  Moslems,  or  Mussulmans,  as  Ma¬ 
homet’s  followers  began  to  be  called,  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  making  themselves  masters  of  Mec¬ 
ca  ;  and  Mahomet,  re-entering  his  native  city 
in  triumph,  signalized  his  victory  by  breaking 
in  pieces  the  three  hundred  and  sixty  idols 
of  the  Kaaba,  and  purifying  it  as  a  place  of 
Monotheistic  worship.  From  that  date 
Islamism  may  be  considered  as  established 
in  Arabia.  The  Jewish  and  the  Christian 
inhabitants,  indeed,  or  at  least  a  certain  pro¬ 


portion  of  them,  still  maintained  their  respec¬ 
tive  worships,  tolerated  to  a  considerable  ex¬ 
tent  by  the  Prophet,  who  regarded  their 
tenets,  and  especially  those  of  the  Christians, 
rather  as  corrupted  f  rms  of  the  ancient  and 
pure  Islamism  of  Palestine  than  as  positive 
heresies  ;  but  the  Polytheistic  tribes  were 
obliged  universally  to  submit,  and  profess 
themselves  Mussulmans.  Thus  supreme 
within  the  bounds  of  Arabia,  Mahomet  was 
led  to  entertain  a  project  v;hich,  though  he 
does  not  appear  at  any  earlier  period  to  have 
contemplated  it,  was  still  but  a  natural  ex¬ 
tension  of  his  views — the  diffusion  namely  of 
Islamism  over  the  whole  Eastern  world,  by 
means  of  Arabian  valor.  Accordingly,  he 
was  actually  engaged  in  meditating  a  double 
war  against  the  Greek  empire  on  the  west 
and  the  Persians  on  the  east,  when  (a.d.  632) 
he  was  cut  off  by  a  rapid  fever  at  Medina, 
in  the  sixty-third  year  of  his  age.  It  was 
reserved  for  his  successors,  the  Caliphs,  to 
undertake  that  wonderful  series  of  conquests 
by  which,  in  the  course  of  a  century  or  two, 
Mahometanism  was  extended  from  the  shores 
of  the  Atlantic  to  the  Ganges,  and  made  the 
nominal  religion  of  a  6fth  part  of  the  human 
race. 

Of  Mr.  Irving’s  “  Life  of  Mahomet,”  in 
which  the  foregoing  facts  are  narrated  at 
length,  we  have  only  to  say,  that  it  is  an 
elegant  but  jejune  compilation  of  legends  re¬ 
lating  to  Mahomet,  and  by  no  means  such  a 
Life  of  the  Prophet  as  ought  by  this  time  to 
have  been  laid  before  the  English  public. 
By  far  the  truest  conception  of  Mahomet  is 
to  be  obtained  from  his  own  book,  the  Koran. 
Unfortunately,  however,  the  peculiar  shape 
in  which  this  book  now  exists,  makes  it  less 
useful  as  a  record  of  Mahomet’s  thoughts 
and  opinions  than  it  otherwise  might  have 
been.  It  was  not  till  some  years  after  his 
death  that  the  numberless  Suras  or  passages 
which  he  had  dictated  from  time  to  time, 
were  collected  and  given  to  the  world  as  a 
whole  ;  and,  then,  they  were  thrown  to¬ 
gether  and  divided  into  chapters  in  the  most 
arbitrary  way  imaginable,  no  attempt  being 
made  either  to  classify  them  according  to 
their  contents,  or  to  arrange  them  in  the 
order  in  which  they  had  been  written  :  hence 
it  is  not  possible  to  trace  Mahomet’s  life  very 
exactly  through  the  Koran,  so  as  to  see  how 
circumstances  developed  his  views. 

Something,  however,  may  be  inferred  from 
the  nature  of  the  case ;  for,  seeing  that,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  theory  we  have  explained 
above,  Mahomet’s  inspirations  followed  in 
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the  exact  track  of  his  natural  thoughts,  feel¬ 
ings,  and  suggestions,  and  were  in  fact  noth¬ 
ing  else  than  these  thoughts,  feelings,  and 
suggestions  issued,  so  to  speak,  in  a  red-hot 
state,  it  is  clear  that  his  inspirations  must 
have  pursued  a  course  and  exhibited  a  de¬ 
velopment  predetermined  by  the  circum¬ 
stances  through  which  he  moved.  Thus, 
during  the  three  years  of  probation  and  pri¬ 
vate  proselytism  that  succeeded  his  call,  the 
revelations  that  arose  within  him  and  were 
written  down  for  his  own  benefit  and  that  of 
his  few  disciples,  were  doubtless  of  a  general 
and  simple  character — confirmations  of  the 
pure  Theistic  faith  he  had  arrived  at ;  de¬ 
nunciations  of  the  Polytheism  and  Saddu- 
ceeism  of  the  Meccans  ;  and  exhortations  to 
him  to  persevere  in  his  chosen  path.  During 
the  ten  years,  again,  of  his  public  apostleship 
in  Mecca,  his  revelations  would  be  more  spe¬ 
cific  and  complex  ;  there  would  be  vehement 
objurgations  of  his  adversaries  ;  imprecations 
on  the  most  conspicuous  of  them  ;  indignant 
replies  to  those  that  charged  him  w  ith  im¬ 
posture  ;  consolations  to  his  persecuted  fol¬ 
lowers  ;  precepts  for  their  direction  in  special 
situations ;  rules  for  the  new  worship  ;  and 
practical  hints  relating  to  difficult  cases  of 
conscience,  referred  to  the  Prophet  for  deci¬ 
sion.  Finally,  during  his  ten  years  of  tri¬ 
umphant  power  and  conquest,  his  revelations 
would  assume  a  wider  scope,  and  become 
still  more  practical  and  shrewd  in  their  tenor ; 
there  would  then  be  commands  to  go  forth 
to  battle  ;  songs  of  victory  ;  judicial  threats 
against  refractory  subjects  ;  intimations  of 
bold  designs  ;  and  dexterous  lessons  in  theo¬ 
cratic  statecraft.  Nor,  in  all  this,  would 
there  be  the  slightest  suspicion  on  the  part 
of  Mahomet  himself  that  the  passions  and 
calculations  of  tlie  Man  were  determining 
the  inspirations  of  the  Prophet.  As  it  is  the 
very  nature  of  the  orator  to  become  lucid, 
shrewd,  and  practical,  in  precise  proportion 
as  he  becomes  ungovernable  and  excited  ;  so 
may  Mahomet’s  belief  in  his  absolute  inspi¬ 
ration  have  gained  rather  than  lost  as  his 
aims  became  worldly,  politic,  and  specific. 

Here,  accordingly,  if  anywhere,  it  is 
that  it  might  be  possible  to  show’  cause  for 
real  and  solid  charges  against  the  character 
of  Mahomet.  For,  though  it  is  definitively 
decided  that  he  is  not  to  be  accused  of  the 
imposture  of  palming  off  as  revelations  what 
he  knew  to  be  merely  a  class  of  the  more  in¬ 
tense  suggestions  of  his  own  mind,  yet, 
seeing  that  the  theory  still  necessarily  im¬ 
plies  that  the  revelations  were  but  such  sug¬ 
gestions,  it  is  of  course  open  to  any  one  to 


treat  these  revelations  critically  as  illustra¬ 
tions  of  their  author,  and  by  forcing  them  to 
yield  up  whatever  of  his  actual  self  is  lodged 
in  them,  thereby  to  expose,  more  or  less  se¬ 
verely,  whatever  may  have  been  foul  or  in¬ 
sincere  in  the  character  of  the  man.  Nor  is 
there  the  slightest  doubt  that  traces  of  foul¬ 
ness  and  insincerity  would  thus  be  discovered. 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  for  example,  that  in 
the  sensuality  of  the  Mahometan  descriptions 
of  the  future  Paradise  of  believers,  (a  sen¬ 
suality  on  which  the  Arabian  theologians 
have  improved  since  Mahomet’s  time,  but 
which  is  still  discoverable  in  the  Koran,)  the 
peculiar  personal  weakness  of  the  Prophet, 
as  w’ell  as  his  consideration  for  the  Arabic 
temperament,  very  clearly  betray  themselves. 
The  following  passage  will  indicate  the  high¬ 
est  degree  of  sensuality  present  in_  these 
descriptions : — 

“And  when  the  heaven  shall  be  rent  in  sunder, 
and  shall  become  red  as  a  rose,  and  shall  melt  as 
ointment,  on  that  day  neither  man  nor  genius  shall 
be  asked  concerning  his  sin.  'I'he  wicked  shall 
be  known  by  their  marks,  and  they  shall  be  taken 
by  their  forelocks  and  the  feet,  and  shall  be  cast 
into  hell.  This  is  hell  which  the  wicked  deny  as 
a  falsehood  :  they  shall  pass  to  and  fro  between 
the  same  and  hot  boiling  water.  But  for  him  who 
dreadeth  the  tribunal  of  bis  Lord  are  prepared  tw’o 
gardens,  planted  with  shady  trees.  In  each  of 
them  two  fountains  shall  be  flowing ;  in  each  of 
them  shall  there  be  of  every  fruit  tw’o  kinds.  They 
shall  repose  on  couches,  the  linings  whereof  shall 
be  of  thick  silk,  iiiterw’oven  with  gold ;  and  the 
fruit  of  the  two  gardens  shall  be  near  at  hand  to 
gather.  Therein  shall  receive  them  beauteous  dam¬ 
sels,”  &c.,  &c. — Koran,  {Sale's  Translaiion,) 
chap.  65. 

A  less  defensible  specimen  still  of  this  in¬ 
trusion  of  personal  desire  into  the  matter  of 
Koran  is  the  following,  revealed  at  Medina, 
and  consequently  during  the  height  of  the 
Prophet’s  power.  We  feel  ourselves  bound 
to  quote  it,  as  it  is  decidedly  the  least  sin¬ 
cere-looking  bit  in  the  whole  Koran,  and  the 
most  likely  to  suggest  thoughts  discreditable 
to  the  Prophet : — 

“  O  Prophet,  We  have  allowed  thee  thy  wives 
unto  whom  thou  hast  given  their  dower,  and  also 
the  slaves  which  thy  right  hand  possesseth,  of  the 
h(K)ty  which  God  hath  granted  thee,  and  the 
daughters  of  thy  uncle,  and  the  daughters  of  thy 
aunts,  both  on  thy  father’s  side  and  on  thy  mo¬ 
ther’s  side,  who  have  fled  with  thee  from  Mecca, 
and  any  other  believing  woman,  if  she  give  herself 
unto  the  Prophet,  in  ra.«e  the  Prophet  desireth  to 
take  her  to  wife.  This  is  a  peculiar  privilege 
granted  unto  thee  above  the  rest  of  the  true  be¬ 
lievers  [four  wives  each  wa.-?  the  number  allowed 
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to  ordinary  Malioinetans.]  *  *  ♦  Thou  maycst 
take  unto  thee  her  whom  thou  shall  please,  and 
her  whom  thou  slialt  desire  of  those  whom  thou 
shall  have  Ixforo  rejected ;  and  it  shall  be  no 
crime  in  thee.  *  *  *  O  true  believers !  enter  not 
the  houses  of  the  Prophet,  unless  it  bo  permitted 
you  to  eat  meat  with  him,  without  waiting  his 
convenient  time ;  but  when  ye  are  invin  d,  ilien 
enter.  And  when  ye  shall  have  eaten  di.-perse 
yourselves,  and  stay  not  to  enter  itifo  familiar  dis- 
cotirse  ;  for  this  incominodcfli  the  Piophet.  He  is 
ashamed  to  bid  you  depart ;  hut  (Jod  i.s  not 
ashamed  of  the  truth.  And  when  ye  ask  of  the 
Prophet’s  wives  w’hat  ye  may  have  (occasion  for, 
ask  it  of  them  from  behitid  a  curtain.  This  will 
be  more  pure  for  your  hearts,  and  their  hearts. 
Neither  is  it  tit  for  you  to  give  any  uneasiness  to 
the  Apostle  of  (Jod,  or  to  marry  his  wives  after 
him  forever;  for  this  would  be  a  urlevciis  thing 
in  the  sight  of  God.” — Kcrau,  [S  des  Trando' 
lion,)  chap.  33. 

Evidentlv,  if  w  e  are  to  extend  a  generous 
belief  in  the  honesty  of  Mahomet,  even  to 
such  a  passage  as  this,  we  can  do  so  only  in 
virtue  of  the  hypothesis,  that  in  certain 
states  of  his  mind  he  regarded  even  his  own 
meanest  and  least  dignitied  desiies  as  divine¬ 
ly  allowed  and  accrediicd.  Occasionally, 
how’ever,  he  seems  to  become  aware  of  the 
possibility  of  such  a  substitution  of  the  per¬ 
sonal  and  mean  for  the  revealed  and  glo¬ 
rious  ;  for  not  only  is  he  sometimes  rebuked 
in  the  Koran  for  what  he  has  just  said  or 
done,  but  not  unfrequently  one  passage  of 
the  Koran  is  sent,  as  it  were,  expressly  to 
abrogate  another.  Of  the  splendid  naivete, 
too,  with  which,  in  the  above  passage,  he 
vindicates  his  own  title  to  peculiar  dignity 
and  respect,  there  are  other  instances  in  the 
Koran.  In  chap.  G8,  for  example,  it  is  re¬ 
vealed,  “  0  Mahomet,  through  the  grace  of 
God  thou  art  not  distracted.  Verily,  there 
is  prepared  for  thee  an  everlastiiig  reward  ; 
for  thou  art  of  a  noble  disposition.”  Even 
Mahomet’s  secret  thoughts  about  himself,  it 
would  seem,  conceived,  we  may’  suppose,  in 
his  moments  of  exulting  consciousness,  were 
liable,  therefore,  to  be  cast  out  red-hot  in  the 
general  eruption,  like  the  tell-tale  sandal  of 
the  missing  Empedocles. 

The  very  minute  descriptions  that  have 
been  left  to  us  of  the  personal  appearance 
and  habits  of  Mahomet  are  of  great  assist¬ 
ance  to  us  in  conceiving  his  chaiacter.  The 
following  details  are  taken  from  the  work  of 
the  Arabic  historian  Abulfeda,  (1273-1331,) 
“  De  vita  et  rebus  geHis  Mohammedis,’* 
(Oxon,  1728  Arabice  et  Latine,)  or  from  the 
notes  appended  to  that  work  by  its  Oxford 
editors  ;  in  which  notes  are  embodied  all  the 
scraps  respecting  Mahomet  personally  that 


have  come  down  to  us  from  his  contempora¬ 
ries.  The  Prophet,  say  these  accounts,  was 
a  very  handsome  man  of  middle  stature, 
with  a  broad  chest,  a  powerful  neck,  large 
hands  and  feet,  a  large  head,  long  black 
hair,  a  thick  beard,  flashing  black  eyes,  with 
a  kind  of  redness  or  fire  in  them,  and  a  com¬ 
plexion  more  ruddy  than  was  common  among 
the  Arabs.  At  his  death  there  were  but  a 
few  white  hair.s  in  his  beard,  and  a  few  on 
his  head  near  the  top.  The  extremities  of 
his  foreh.ead,  (this  fact  we  will  tell  to  the 
])hrenologists,  if  it  is  not  already  in  their 
stock,)  projected  far  over  the  temples. — 
{Extremum  frontis  talus  supra  tenijmra  pro- 
minetis  ( xponectum  );  i.e.,  as  Mr.  Donovan 
would  .say,  “  Ideality  and  wonder  very 
large.”  Mis  eyebrows  were  long  and  thin  ; 
and  between  them  w’as  conspicuously  seen  a 
vein,  the  .swelling  of  which  was  a  sign  of  an¬ 
ger.  Detween  his  shoulders  was  a  mole  or 
mark  as  large  as  a  pigeon’s  egg,  which  his 
followers  called  the  sign  of  his  Prophetship. 
Other  particulars  even  more  minute  are  ad¬ 
ded,  such  as  the  tonga  citia  patpfbiarum,  the 
vittosa  adnwdum  hrachia  et  spatiitie,  and  the 
])resence  of  a  thin  ductus  pitornm  a  juguto 
u.sejue  ad  vmbiticum.  He  had  a  powerful 
memory  ;  did  not  speak  much,  and  would 
remain  long  silent ;  was  extremely  atfable, 
and  so  studiously  polite  that  he  would  listen 
patiently  to  the  most  tedious  speaker,  and 
always  remain  seated  till  his  visitors  chose  to 
depart,  notwithstanding  that,  as  we  know, 
such  politeness  cost  him  an  effort.  He  often 
visited  his  friends,  and  asked  how  matters 
were  going  on  with  them.  When  talking  in 
an  easy  way  he  had  a  habit  of  sitting  with  his 
hands  folded,  striking  his  left  thumb  with  his 
right.  When  he  wanted  to  persuade  he 
St! etched  the  palm  of  his  hand  wide  out; 
when  anything  surprised  him  he  raised  it  up¬ 
ward  ;  when  he  was  pleased  with  anything 
he  looked  down.  He  could  not  contain 
himself  if  he  heard  any  one  tampering  with 
the  truth,  but  became  angry  immediately. 
He  milked  his  own  ewes,  and  mended  his 
own  shoes  and  garments.  In  his  living  he 
was  temperate  and  even  abstemious ;  fasting 
often,  and  never  making  remarks  on  what 
was  set  before  him.  He  had  a  passion, 
however,  for  ointments  and  sweet  scents,  and 
was  wont  to  say  that  there  were  two  things 
in  the  w  orld  that  particularly  exhilarated  and 
excited  him — women  and  perfumes.  When¬ 
ever  he  looked  at  a  woman,  says  one  of  his 
contemporaries  and  followers,  he  began  to 
rub  his  brow%  and  smooth  his  hair,  as  if  try¬ 
ing  to  please  her ;  and  once  he  was  seen  to 
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arrange  his  hair,  looking  at  himself  in  the 
water.  When  sleeping,  says  another,  he 
breathed  gently,  and  never  snored — nunquam 
ronchos  emiltem.  He  was  extremely  liberal 
to  all  and  sundry,  especially  to  the  poor ; 
and  most  scrupulously  just  in  his  dealings. 
He  liked  a  laugh,  and  sometimes  joked  him¬ 
self.  Once  an  old  woman  came  to  him,  and 
asked  him  to  pray  to  God  that  she  might  be 
admitted  into  paradise.  “O  mother  of  such 
a  one,”  was  his  reply,  “  there  will  be  no  old 
women  in  paradise  at  all on  which  she 
was  going  away  weeping,  when  it  was  ex¬ 
plained  to  her  that  the  Prophet’s  meaning 
was,  that  in  paradise  women  would  not  be,  nor 
become  old.  Still  better  is  the  following, 
told  by  the  Prophet’s  wife  Ayesha  herself: 
“  Once,  as  the  Prophet  was  mending  his  shoe 
the  perspiration  broke  out  on  his  face,  so 
that  I  could  not  see  the  peculiar  light  that 
used  to  radiate  from  it.  “  By  Allah  !’  said  I, 

if  Abu  Kaber  were  to  see  you  now,  he 
would  learn  whether  that  poem  of  his  about 
you  is  more  applicable  to  you  than  to  any 
any  one  else.”  Then  said  he,  ‘  But  what 
poem  is  it  that  Abu  Kaber  has  written  about 
me  ?’  “  He  says,”  replied  I,  “  nothing  less 
than  this.  ‘  When  I  beheld  the  Prophet  I 
was  all  overjoyed  ;  his  countenance  shines  as 
the  cloud  shines  glittering  with  glory.’ 
Hearing  this,  the  Prophet,  wiping  away  the 
perspiration,  and  showing  a  merrier  face  than 
usual,  said,  ‘O  Ayesha,  God  give  thee  a 
great  reward.’  ”  As  nice  an  anecdote  of  its 
kind  as  we  know,  and  one  calculated  to  leave 
a  very  agreeable  impression  of  the  Prophet 
and  his  household  ways !  His  lasting  alFec- 
tion,  too,  for  his  first  wife  Kadijah,  asserted 
once  in  a  very  emphatic  manner  even  to  the 
face  of  his  later  and  younger  favorite,  the 
saucy  Ayesha,  when  she  teased  him  on  the 
subject,  is  a  fact  which  it  is  highly  pleasant 
to  contemplate. 

One  word,  in  conclusion,  in  lieu  of  that 
elaborate  appreciation  of  the  faith  and  sys¬ 
tem  of  Islam,  with  which,  had  space  permit¬ 
ted,  it  would  have  been  so  fitting  to  follow 
up  our  sketch  of  the  life  and  character  of 
its  founder. 

And  first,  regarded  historically,  and  in  its 
relation  to  the  state  of  religious  anarchy, 
which  both  in  its  native  soil  and  in  other 
parts  of  the  East  it  was  the  means  of  dis¬ 
placing,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  we  think, 
that  the  Theism  promulgated  by  Mahomet, 
noble  protest  as  it  was  against  the  Atheism 
and  Sadduceeism  inherent  in  the  heart  of 
man,  and  incorporating,  as  it  did,  such  essen¬ 
tial  portions  of  the  Hebrew  revelation,  was  a 


real  step  in  advance,  a  revolution  of  vast  mo" 
ment  to  all  that  were  affected  by  it.  To  the 
Arabic  race,  in  particular,  to  whom  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  Koran  was  not  only  the  origin 
of  a  new  polity,  but  also  the  commencement 
of  a  new  literature,  Islamism  was  an  intellec¬ 
tual  boon.  The  Mussulman  recognizes  this 
when  he  names  the  age  prior  to  Mahomet, 
the  Age  of  Ignorance.  Even  among  the 
Arabians  themselves,  however,  there  have 
been  sceptics  who  have  formed  a  different 
opinion.  “  There  were  good  heads,”  says 
Goethe,  “  who  recognized  a  better  style  of 
writing  in  the  old  time  than  that  exhibited  in 
the  Koran,  and  maintained  that  had  not  God 
chanced  once  for  all  to  reveal  His  will,  and  a 
determinate  legal  system  through  Mahomet, 
the  Arabians  would  have  spontaneously 
climbed  by  degrees  to  a  similar  or  even 
higher  position,  and  developed  purer  concep¬ 
tions  in  a  purer  language.  Others,  more 
audacious  have  asserted  that  Mahomet  in¬ 
jured  their  language  and  literature  to  an  ex¬ 
tent  that  they  can  never  recover.”  These, 
however,  are  but  the  complaints  of  the 
Zoiluses. 

Considered  absolutely,  on  the  other  hand, 
or  in  comparison  with  what,  as  civilized  men 
and  partakers  of  the  Christian  inheritance, 
we  are  able  to  set  in  contrast  with  it,  Islam¬ 
ism  assumes  quite  another  look  and  value. 
In  the  first  place,  created,  as  it  was,  under 
the  pressure,  and  within  the  mould,  so  to 
speak,  of  a  narrow  physical  conception  of  the 
universe,  it  wants  that  scientific  transparency 
and  largeness,  \vithout  which  it  could  now  be 
a  tenement  of  no  cultivated  mind,  and  which, 
not  diminishing  in  the  least  its  moral  inten¬ 
sity,  even  a  natural  Theist  might  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  giving  to  it.  In  the  Theism  of 
Plato,  Pagan  and  Polytheistic  as  it  was,  we 
see  the  earth  hung  like  a  dark  ball  in  the 
midst  of  an  azure  universe,  through  which 
stars  glitter  at  intervals,  and  round  whose 
outer  bosses  the  chariots  of  the  gods  career. 
In  the  Theism  of  Mahomet,  on  the  other 
hand,  vastly  more  terrible  on  the  conscience 
as  it  is  than  that  of  Plato,  we  seem  to  stand 
on  a  flat  unspacious  plain,  down  over  which, 
and  so  near  above  us  that  we  can  scarcely 
breathe,  there  presses  an  impenetrable  iron 
roof.  Further,  taking  the  higher  view  that 
still  remains,  and  permitting  ourselves  for  a 
moment  the  final  contrast,  where,  iii  Islamism 
— all  its  natural  merits  allowed  for  to  the  ut¬ 
most — shall  w’e  find  aught  of  that  exquisite 
adaptation  to  the  nature  and  necessities  of 
man  as  a  sinful  and  sin-loving  being,  by  which 
Christianity  is  so  wonderfully  distinguished  ; 
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aught  of  that  transcendent  reciprocation  of 
offer  on  the  one  hand,  and  aspiration  of  free 
grace  and  human  acceptance  on  the  other, 
by  which  heaven  and  earth  are  brought  nigh, 
and  an  invisible  descending  cone,  as  it  were, 
is  interposed,  the  basis  of  which  is  the  whole 
face  of  the  supernatural,  and  the  apex  of 
which  is  in  the  heart  of  man  ;  aught,  either, 
of  that  spirit  of  meekness  and  love  which 
Christianity  diffuses  through  life  like  a  balm, 
and  discharges  on  the  world  like  a  plenteous 
dew  ?  Of  the  poverty  of  Islamism  in  all 
these  respects,  the  present  state  of  the  Ma¬ 
hometan  parts  of  the  world  is  but  too  sad  a 


confirmation.  Many  are  the  revolutions  in 
the  future  to  which  the  civilized  man  and  the 
Christian  ought  to  look  forward  with  hope 
and  desire  ;  but  of  all  these  we  know  not 
one  that  should  be  more  ardently  expected 
than  the  dawn  of  a  new  day  of  power  and 
progress  on  those  patriarclial  lands  of  the 
East  wherein  man  was  cradled,  the  rising  of 
a  new  star  especially  for  that  little  portion  of 
them. 

“Over  whoso  acres  walked  tliose  blessed  feet 
That  eighteen  hundred  years  ago,  were  nailed 
For  our  advantage  to  the  bitter  cross.” 


EYE-MEMORY. 


BY  CALDER  CAMPBELL. 


When  the  present  all  around  me 
Forms  a  picture  of  fair  things, 

That  awake  bright  thoughts  within  me — 
Fairy  shapes  and  seraph  wings — 

Then  I  quench  my  thirst  at  fountains. 
Fountains  of  eternal  springs. 

Fancy  sheds  o’er  all  the  sunshine 
That  is  bred  of  pleasant  thoughts ; 

And  with  pulse  that  beats  unfevered, 
Fancy  every  object  notes, 

Till  each  individual  aspect 
In  a  sea  of  beauty  floats. 

One  brief  glimpse  at  things  familiar 
To  the  visions  of  our  youth — 

One  quaint  view  of  objects  common 
To  our  early  sense  of  truth — 

One  glance  at  the  alien  corn-fields 
Bringeth  back  our  boyhood’s  ruth  ! 

Oh  it  is  a  mystic  wonder 
This  same  memory  of  the  eye, 

That  with  no  loud  sound  of  thunder 
Pierceth  our  humanity, 

But  with  force  that  keeps  time  under 
Rouseth  up  old  sympathy  ! 

One  small  flower,  whose  shape  and  color 
Noteless  to  all  others  is. 

Brings  a  vivid  recollection 

Of  some  by-gone  vule  or  bliss  : 

Here  a  bier,  and  there  a  bridal — 

There  a  tear,  and  here  a  kiss  ! 


Even  upon  yon  wall  the  shadow, 

As  it  falleth,  calls  to  mind 
Shades  of  woods  where  I,  a  truant. 

On  the  thick  green  boughs  could  find 
Joys  that  had  no  taste  of  sorrow 
W’ith  their  fruitage  intertwined. 

Often,  as  we  linger  idly 

O’er  new  paths,  we  come  upon 
Sometl)ing — field,  or  hill,  or  streamlet. 
Windmill,  glittering  in  the  sun — 

That  w'e  knew  by  frequent  visits 
Long  ago,  ere  youth  was  gone. 

Yet  these  scenes  are  strangers  to  us, 
Though  their  forms  are  old  and  dear ; 
And  P^ye  Memory,  through  and  through  us. 
Runneth  like  some  liquid  clear 
That  i.s  poured  from  jeweled  chalice 
By  a  spirit  hovering  near. 

It  were  well  if  recollections 
Of  the  past  were  always  drawn 
From  the  eyes,  whose  retrospections 
Have  no  tempest  in  their  dawn ; 

Happy  he  wdiose  calm  reflections 
Pass  not  the  paternal  lawn ! 

Happier  still  if  our  Eye-Memory, 

After  traveling  far,  bring  home 
Sweet  experiences — telling 
Of  the  sadness  and  the  gloom 
We  have  aided  in  dispelling 

From  some  fainting  neighbor’s  room  ! 
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MRS.  P  I  O  Z  Z  I . 


The  following  letters  of  Mrs.  Piozzi,  like 
those  of  Horace  Walpole’s,  which  we  recently 
published,  are  from  Mr.  Lyson’s  collection 
in  our  possession.  They  will  be  followed  in 
future  numbers  by  many  more  from  the 
same  hand. 

At  the  date  of  the  earliest  of  these  letters, 
Mrs.  Piozzi  was  forty-three  or  forty-four 
years  old,  and  upward  of  twenty  years  had 
elapsed  since  she  had  made  Dr.  Johnson’s 
acquaintance.  At  this  very  time,  Septem¬ 
ber,  1784,  Dr.  Johnson  was  lying  ill  in  his 
lodgings  in  Bolt  Court,  and  six  days  after  the 
date  of  the  third  letter  in  the  following  De¬ 
cember  he  was  dead.  The  rupture  with 
him  had  taken  place  long  before. 

Madame  D’Arblay  visited  Dr.  Johnson  late 
in  November,  and  amongst  other  things  they 
talked  of  Mrs.  Piozzi,  or  Mrs.  Thrale,  as 
Johnson  always  called  her  from  the  feeling 
of  aversion  with  which  he  regarded  her  sec¬ 
ond  husband.  “We  talked,”  says  Madame 
D’Arblay,  “of  poor  Mrs.  Thrale  [poor  Mrs. 
Thrale,  because,  after  devoting  her  youth  to 
a  man  who  was  much  older  than  herself,  she 
availed  herself  in  due  season  of  her  liberty 
to  consult  her  own  feelings  in  another  mar- 

O 

riage,]  but  only  for  a  moment ;  for  I  saw  him 
so  greatly  moved,  and  with  such  severity  of 
displeasure,  that  I  hastened  to  start  another 
subject ;  and  he  solemnly  enjoined  me  to 
mention  that  no  more.”  Johnson  \vas  inex¬ 
orable  on  that  subject.  He  never  forgave 
the  marriage.  He  would  have  had  Mrs. 
Thrale  keep  up  her  houses  at  Streatham  and 
in  London  for  his  use,  while  he  made  her  life, 
to  say  the  least  of  it,  very  uncomfortable  by 
his  daily  lectures  upon  her  imprudence,  his 
strange  habits,  and  domestic  tyranny — for  it 
literally  amounted  to  that.  In  the  very  can¬ 
did  account  which  she  has  left  of  the  causes 
of  their  quarrel  or  separation,  she  says  that 
he  was  “  extremely  impracticable  as  an  in¬ 
mate,  though  most  instructive  as  a  compan¬ 


ion,  and  useful  as  a  friend.  When  there  was 
nobody  to  restrain  his  dislikes,  it  was  ex¬ 
tremely  difficult  to  find  anybody  with  whom 
he  could  converse,  without  being  always  on 
the  verge  of  a  quarrel,  or  something  loo  like 
a  quarrel  to  be  pleasing.”  So  long  as  Mr. 
Thrale  lived,  for  a  period  of  sixteen  or  seven¬ 
teen  years,  she  bore  her  perpetual  confine¬ 
ment,  which  she  tells  us  was  terrifying  in  the 
first  years  of  their  friendship,  and  irksome  in 
the  last,  without  a  murmur.  To  the  shelter 
which  she  and  Mr.  Thrale  gave  him  in  their 
house,  and  to  her  constant  kindness  and  nurs¬ 
ing,  the  world  owes  much ;  but  when  Mr. 
Thrale,  who  supported  her  through  these 
trials,  was  gone,  she  found  the  weight  insup¬ 
portable.  She  had  not  a  moment  of  time  at 
her  own  disposal.  Dr.  Johnson  absorbed 
it  all,  and  not  in  the  most  agreeable  manner. 
“  To  have  a  little  portion  of  time  at  my  own 
use,”  she  says,  “  w'as  a  thing  impossible,  as 
my  hours,  carriage,  and  servants,  had  long 
been  at  his  command,  who  would  not  rise  in 
the  morning  till  twelve  o’clock,  perhaps,  and 
oblige  me  to  make  breakfast  for  him  till  the 
bell  rang  for  dinner,  though  much  displeased 
if  the  toilet  w’as  neglected,  and  though  much 
of  the  time  we  passed  together  was  spent  in 
blaming  or  deriding,  very  justly,  my  neglect 
of  economy,  and  waste  of  that  money  which 
might  make  many  families  happy.”  The 
consequence  was  that  she  broke  up  her  es¬ 
tablishment,  left  London,  and  married  Piozzi, 
an  Italian  singer.  In  these  letters  we  find 
her  corresponding  with  Mr.  Lysons,  while 
she  is  traveling  abroad  with  her  husband, 
and  while  her  old  inmate,  whom  she  loved 
and  reverenced  to  the  end,  notwithstanding 
all  their  vexatious  little  feuds,  is  dying  in 
Bolt  Court. 

When  Dr.  Johnson  heard  of  her  marriage 
with  Piozzi,  he  exclaimed,  “  Varium  et  mu- 
tabile  semper  foemina !”  That  there  was  a 
personal  annoyance  mixed  up  with  the  pru- 
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dential  reasons  he  assigned  for  objecting  to  ' 
the  marriage,  may  be  inferred  from  the  way 
he  used  to  speak  of  Piozzi.  He  told  Miss 
Seward  that  he  was  an  ugly  dog,  without 
particular  skill  in  his  profession.  This  Miss 
Sew<ard,  who  afterward  made  Piozzi’s  ac¬ 
quaintance,  declares  was  not  true.  “  Mr. 
Piozzi,”  she  says,  “  is  a  handsome  man,  in 
middle  life,  with  gentle,  pleasing,  and  unaf¬ 
fected  manners,  and  with  very  eminent  skill 
in  his  profession.  Though  he  has  not  a  po>v- 
erful  or  fine-toned  voice,  he  sings  with  trans¬ 
cending  grace  and  expression.” 

Perhaps  we  may  ascribe  to  the  same  de¬ 
preciating  spirit  the  terms  in  which  the  Doc¬ 
tor  described  Mrs.  Thrale  herself,  in  his  con¬ 
versations  with  Boswell.  “  It  is  a  great  mis¬ 
take,”  he  said,  “  to  suppose  that  she  is  above 
her  husband  in  literary  attainments.  She  is 
more  flippant ;  but  he  has  ten  times  her 
learning ;  he  is  a  regular  scholar ;  but  her 
learning  is  that  of  a  schoolboy  in  one  of  the 
lower  forms.”  Yet,  for  all  that,  he  enjoyed 
her  society  a  great  deal  more  than  he  did  her 
husband’s,  and  spoke  of  her  colloquial  wit  as 
being  more  brilliant  than  that  of  any  literary 
woman  of  her  time.  Posterity,  that  owes  so 
much  to  the  recollections  she  preserved  of 
the  great  man  whose  genius  and  virtues  she 
held  in  admiration,  will  not  be  disposed  to 
acquiesce  in  the  verdict  which  places  her 
husband’s  barren  “  learning  ”  above  her 
fruitful  “  flippancy.” 

Mrs.  Piozzi  w’as  in  person  short  and  plump, 
and  of  remarkably  lively  manners.  The  vi¬ 
vacity  of  her  conversation  is  reflected  fairly 
enough  in  her  letters,  which  appear  to  have 
been  written  off-hand  in  a  glow  of  new  en¬ 
joyments.  After  having  been  pent  up  so 
many  years,  her  excursion  on  this  occasion  to 
the  Continent  (which  had  always  been  a 
pleasure  she  yearned  for)  appears  to  have 
liberated  her  gaiety,  and  given  a  free  rein  to 
her  animal  spirits.  The  intimate  and  confi¬ 
dential  friendship  which  subsisted  between 
her  and  Mr.  Lysons,  comes  out  agreeably  in 
the  unrestrained  chatter  about  her  move¬ 
ments,  and  the  frankness  with  w'hich  she  con¬ 
fides  to  him  her  feelings  about  her  marriage, 
and  the  ill-natured  criticisms  of  her  acquaint¬ 
ances.  “  Few  people,”  she  says  to  Mr.  Ly¬ 
sons,  “  love  you  better  than  I  do — for  few 
people  know  you  so  well.”  As  we  advance 
with  the  publication  of  these  letters  (which 
are  curious  and  valuable  as  illustrations  of 
contemporary  literature  and  biography),  the 
sincerity  of  this  declaration  will  be  abund¬ 
antly  apparent. 

In  the  order  of  chronology,  the  subjoined 
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verses  are  the  first  reliques  we  find  in  these 
Piozzi  papers. 

Ode. 

Permeo  terras,  ubi  nuda  ni|)es 
Saxeas  miscet  nebulis  ruinas, 

Torva  nbi  rident  steriles  coloni 
Rura  labores. 

Pcrvagor  gentes  hominum  ferorum, 

Vita  ubi  nullo  docorata  cultu 
Sfjiiallct  informis,  tigurique  fumis 
Fccda  lalescit. 

Inter  erroris  salebrosa  longi, 

Inter  ignota?  strepitns  loquelse, 

Quot  modis  mecnin  quid  agat  require, 

Thralia  dulcis. 

Sen  viri  cures,  pia  nupta  mulcet, 

Sen  fovet  mater  sobolem  l)enigna, 

Sivo  cum  libris  novilate  pascit 
Sedula  mcnlem. 

Sit  memor  nostri  fideiqtie  merccs, 

Stet  tides  constans,  ineritoque  blandum, 
Thralia?  discant  resonaro  nomen 
Littora  Scia?. 

criptum  in  Skia,  Sept.  6,  1773. 

There  is  no  date  to  the  following  burst  of 
lively  patriotism,  but  we  presume  it  was  writ¬ 
ten  about  the  year  1777,  when  there  was  a 
general  talk  of  a  French  invasion.  Dr.  John¬ 
son  used  to  ridicule  the  notion  of  such  an  in¬ 
vasion,  and  grievously  complained  that  the 
eternal  allusions  to  it  spoiled  all  his  comfort 
in  his  friend’s  conversation. 

Whilst  in  murder  imbued, 

Our  mad  neighbors  with  blood 

Deljght  their  own  country  to  drench  ; 

Let  U3  British  boys  sing, 

Drink  a  health  to  the  king. 

And  ne’er  be  such  fools  as  the  French — the 
Frencli, 

And  ne’er  be  such  fools  as  the  French. 

If  enamour’d  they  are 
Of  young  Freedom  the  fair. 

Sure  they  know  not  the  trim  of  their  wench  : 
But  think  Liberty’.>s  joy. 

Is  sink,  burn,  and  destroy. 

Why  our  fleet  may  do  that  for  the  French,  the 
French, 

Our  fleet  may  do  that  for  the  French. 

What  bold  Edward  begun, 

Both  father  and  son. 

From  their  monarch  his  sceptre  to  wrencu. 
These  comical  elves, 

Have  now  done  for  themselves, 

And  imprison’d  their  King  of  the  French,  the 
French, 

And  imprison’d  their  King  of  the  French. 
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When  our  brethren  and  we, 

Quarrel’d  over  our  tea. 

And  liOrd  North  graced  the  Treasury  Bench; 
Fomenting  vexations, 

They  injured  both  nations. 

Such  traitors  and  rogues  were  the  French,  the 
French, 

Such  traitors  and  rogues  were  the  French. 

Now  dank  Holland  they  swear 
They  will  render  so  bare, 

They'll  not  leave  her  an  eel  nor  a  tench  ; 

But  long  live  Billy  Pitt, 

And  we  hope  they’ll  be  bit. 

While  none  fish  in  foul  streams  but  tlie  French, 
the  French, 

While  none  fish  in  foul  streams  but  the  French. 

For  if  this  way  they  drag 
Rebellion’s  curst  flag. 

In  our  channel  their  colors  we’ll  quench  ; 
liCst  the  poison  should  spread. 

Soon  cut  off  the  snake’s  head. 

Nor  stand  still  to  be  stung  by  the  French,  tlie 
French, 

Nor  stand  to  be  slung  by  the  French. 

From  the  Tower  so  high. 

Our  Red  Cross  it  shall  fly, 

And  about  it  we’ll  dig  a  deep  trench ; 

All  shall  arm  in  the  cause. 

Of  Religion  and  Laws, 

And  down  with  these  leveling  French,  the 
French, 

And  down  with  these  leveling  French. 

Dr.  Johnson’s  name  finds  its  way  into 
every  one  of  her  letters,  and  it  is  evident 
from  the  tone  in  which  she  speaks  of  him, 
that,  whatever  she  may  have  secretly  suffer¬ 
ed  from  his  harshness  in  reference  to  her 
marriage,  her  admiration  and  regard  for  him 
had  undergone  no  diminution.  She  desires 
Mr.  Lysons  not  to  neglect  him — “  You  will 
never,”  she  says,  “  see  any  other  mortal  so 
wise  or  good — I  keep  his  picture  in  my 
chamber,  and  his  works  on  my  chimney.” 
And  before  this  touching  remembrance  of 
him  could  have  reached  England  he  was 
dead. 

The  Jameses  spoken  of  in  these  letters 
were  probably  of  the  family  of  that  Dr. 
James  with  whom  Dr.  Johnson  had  main¬ 
tained  a  long  and  close  intimacy,  and  to 
whom  many  allusions  are  made  in  the 
“  Life,”  by  Boswell. 

Amongst  the  most  interesting  passages, 
are  the  references  which  Mrs.  Piozzi  makes 
to  her  own  situation,  and  the  malicious  gos- 
sip  about  her  marriage.  The  Thrales,  or 
some  of  them,  appear  to  have  treated  her 
with  supercilious  indifference.  Her  union 
with  a  singer  ruffled  their  dignity.  In  the 


pride  of  the  wealth  w’hich  they  had  acquired 
through  an  accident  and  a  brewery,  they  for¬ 
got  that  Mr.  Thrale’s  father  had  worked  for 
twenty  years  at  six  shillings  a  week  amongst 
the  vats  from  which  he  afterward  derived 
his  enormous  fortune,  and  they  remembered 
only  that  Mr.  Piozzi  was  poor,  and  a  singer 
by  profession.  It  mattered  nothing  that  the 
marriage  contributed  to  the  lady’s  happi¬ 
ness.  “  But  now’  that  the  Prince  of  Sisterna 
has  presented  us  with  his  opera-box,”  says 
Mrs.  Piozzi,  “  perhaps  Miss  Thrale  will 
write !”  She  had  ample  compensation  for 
all  thi.s  mean  and  unworthy  treatment  in  her 
reviving  health  and  spirits,  and  a  content¬ 
ment  she  had  not  enjoyed  for  many  years. 

“  My  husband’s  kindness,”  she  writes  in  the 
fullness  of  her  heart  to  Mr.  Lysons,  “makes 
amends  for  all  I  suffered  to  obtain  him.” 

Most  of  her  early  and  closest  friends 
adopted  the  same  line  of  conduct  toward  her, 
and  she  tells  Mr.  Lysons  that  she  w’as  oblig¬ 
ed  to  break  off  her  correspondence  with  Mr. 
Seward  in  conse(juence  of  the  contemptuous 
tone  of  his  letters.  Even  her  own  daughters 
joined  the  crusade  against  her  husband.  “  I 
correspond,”  she  observes,  “  constantly  and 
copiously  with  such  of  my  daughters  as  are 
willing  to  answer  my  letters,  and  I  have  at 
last  received  one  cold  scrap  from  the  eldest, 
which  I  instinctively  and  tenderly  replied  to.” 
And  all  this  because  she  formed  a  connec¬ 
tion  which  in  this  very  letter  she  describes  as 
making  the  happiness  of  her  life ! 

Paris,  Friday,  17th  Sept.,  1784. 
Dear  Mu.  Lysons, 

Though  1  hear  by  our  friend,  Mr.  James 
that  you  are  still  at  Bath,  yet  I  make  use  of 
your  own  direction,  as  it  is  ahvays  safest  to 
follow  rules  exactly,  when  people  are  very 
distant  from  each  other.  Was  I  writing  to 
a  person  who  I  thought  regardless  of  wc, 
and  only  desirous  of  my  letters,  I  would  not 
begin  by  saying  how  well  and  how  happy  I 
find  myself ;  but  if  that  w’ere  not  the  first 
thing  you  wished  to  hear,  I  would  not  write 
to  you  at  all.  The  second  is  how,  and  what, 
and  where,  <fec.,  and  what  do  you  see  with 
most  pleasure?  and  so  forth.  Why,  then, 
absolutely  I  think  the  Prince  of  Bourbon’s 
Cabinet  afforded  me  as  much  pleasure  as 
anything,  and  that  because  it  put  us  in 
mind  of  you,  and  we  cried  out.  Lord !  if  Mr. 
Lysons  did  but  see  these  beautiful  butter¬ 
flies! — and  here  is  Hector,  I  remember  him, 
I  am  sure, — and  Achilles,  with  the  broad 
blue  stripe  down  his  wing, — and  Beau  Paris 
and  all!  Mr.  James  will  tell  you  that  all 
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dential  reasons  he  assigned  for  objecting  to 
the  marriage,  may  be  inferred  from  the  way 
he  used  to  speak  of  Piozzi.  He  told  Miss 
Seward  that  he  was  an  ugly  dog,  without 
particular  skill  in  his  profession.  This  Miss 
Seward,  who  afterward  made  Piozzi’s  ac¬ 
quaintance,  declares  was  not  true.  “  Mr. 
Piozzi,”  she  says,  “  is  a  handsome  man,  in 
middle  life,  with  gentle,  pleasing,  and  unaf¬ 
fected  manners,  and  with  very  eminent  skill 
in  his  profession.  Though  he  has  not  a  pow¬ 
erful  or  fine-toned  voice,  he  sings  with  trans¬ 
cending  grace  and  expression.” 

Perhaps  we  may  ascribe  to  the  same  de¬ 
preciating  spirit  the  terms  in  which  the  Doc¬ 
tor  described  Mrs.  Thrale  herself,  in  his  con¬ 
versations  with  Boswell.  “  It  is  a  great  mis¬ 
take,”  he  said,  “  to  suppose  that  she  is  above 
her  husband  in  literary  attainments.  She  is 
more  flippant ;  but  he  has  ten  times  her 
learning :  he  is  a  regular  scholar ;  but  her 
learning  is  that  of  a  schoolboy  in  one  of  the 
lower  forms.”  Yet,  for  all  that,  he  enjoyed 
her  society  a  great  deal  more  than  he  did  her 
husband’s,  and  spoke  of  her  colloquial  wit  as 
being  more  brilliant  than  that  of  any  literary 
woman  of  her  time.  Posterity,  that  owes  so 
much  to  the  recollections  she  preserved  of 
the  great  man  whose  genius  and  virtues  she 
held  in  admiration,  will  not  be  disposed  to 
acquiesce  in  the  verdict  which  places  her 
husband’s  barren  “  learning;  ”  above  her 
fruitful  “  flippancy.” 

Mrs.  Piozzi  was  in  person  short  and  plump, 
and  of  remarkably  lively  manners.  The  vi¬ 
vacity  of  her  conversation  is  reflected  fairly 
enough  in  her  letters,  which  appear  to  have 
been  written  off-hand  in  a  glow  of  new  en¬ 
joyments.  After  having  been  pent  up  so 
many  years,  her  excursion  on  this  occasion  to 
the  Continent  (which  had  always  been  a 
pleasure  she  yearned  for)  appears  to  have 
liberated  her  gaiety,  and  given  a  free  rein  to 
her  animal  spirits.  The  intimate  and  confi¬ 
dential  friendship  which  subsisted  between 
her  and  Mr.  Lysons,  comes  out  agreeably  in 
the  unrestrained  chatter  about  her  mov'e- 
ments,  and  the  frankness  with  which  she  con¬ 
fides  to  him  her  feelings  about  her  marriage, 
and  the  ill-natured  criticisms  of  her  acquaint¬ 
ances.  “  Few  people,”  she  says  to  Mr.  Ly¬ 
sons,  “  love  you  better  than  I  do — for  few 
people  know  you  so  well.”  As  we  advance 
with  the  publication  of  these  letters  (which 
are  curious  and  valuable  as  illustrations  of 
contemporary  literature  and  biography),  the 
sincerity  of  this  declaration  will  be  abund¬ 
antly  apparent. 

In  the  order  of  chronology,  the  subjoined 


verses  are  the  first  reliques  we  find  in  these 
Piozzi  papers. 


Permeo  terras,  ubi  nuda  rupes 
Saxeas  miscet  nebulis  ruinas, 

Torva  ubi  rident  steriles  colon! 

Rura  labores. 

Pervagor  gentes  hominum  feroruni, 

Vita  ubi  nullo  decorata  cultu 
Squallet  informis,  tigurique  fumis 
Fceda  latescit. 

Inter  erroris  salebrosa  longi, 

Inter  ignot®  strepitus  loqnelae, 

Quot  modis  mecuin  quid  agat  require, 

Thralia  dulcis. 

Sen  viri  cures,  pia  nupta  mulcet. 

Sen  fovet  mater  sobolem  benigna, 

Sivc  cum  libris  novitate  pascit 
Scdula  nienlem. 

Sit  memor  nostri  fideique  merces, 

Stet  fides  constans,  meritoque  blandum, 
Thraliae  discant  resonare  nomen 
Littora  Scia;. 

criptura  in  Skia,  Sept.  6,  H'lS. 

There  is  no  date  to  the  following  burst  of 
lively  patriotism,  but  we  presume  it  was  writ¬ 
ten  about  the  year  177V,  when  there  was  a 
general  talk  of  a  French  invasion.  Dr.  John¬ 
son  used  to  ridicule  the  notion  of  such  an  in¬ 
vasion,  and  grievously  complained  that  the 
eternal  allusions  to  it  spoiled  all  his  comfort 
in  his  friend’s  conversation. 

Whilst  in  murder  imbued. 

Our  mad  neighbors  with  blood 

Deljght  their  own  country  to  drench  ; 

Lot  U3  British  boys  sing, 

Drink  a  health  to  the  king. 

And  ne’er  be  such  fools  as  the  French — the 
French, 

And  ne’er  be  such  fools  as  the  French. 

If  enamour’d  they  are 
Of  young  Freedom  the  fair. 

Sure  they  know  not  the  trim  of  their  wench  : 
But  think  Liberty’s  joy. 

Is  sink,  burn,  and  destroy. 

Why  our  fleet  may  do  that  for  the  French,  the 
French, 

Our  fleet  may  do  that  for  the  French. 

What  bold  Edward  begun. 

Both  father  and  son. 

From  their  monarch  his  sceptre  to  wrencti. 
These  comical  elves. 

Have  now  done  for  themselves. 

And  imprison’d  their  King  of  the  French,  the 
French, 

And  imprison’d  their  King  of  the  French. 
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When  our  brethren  and  we, 

Quarrel’d  over  our  tea. 

And  Ixjrd  North  graced  the  Treasury  Bench; 
Fomenting  vexations, 

They  injured  both  nations. 

Such  traitors  and  rogues  were  the  French,  the 
French, 

Such  traitors  and  rogues  were  the  French. 

Now  dank  Holland  they  swear 
They  will  render  so  bare, 

They'll  not  leave  her  an  eel  nor  a  tench  ; 

But  long  live  Billy  Fitt, 

And  we  hope  they’ll  be  bit. 

While  none  fish  in  foul  streams  but  tlie  French, 
the  French, 

While  none  fish  in  foul  streams  but  the  French. 

For  if  this  way  they  drag 
Rebellion’s  curst  flag. 

In  our  channel  their  colors  we’ll  quench  ; 
liCst  the  poison  should  spread. 

Soon  cut  off  the  snake’s  liead, 

Nor  stand  still  to  be  stung  by  the  French,  tlie 
French, 

Nor  stand  to  be  stung  by  the  French. 

From  the  Tower  so  high. 

Our  Red  Cross  it  shall  fly. 

And  about  it  we’ll  dig  a  deep  trench; 

All  shall  arm  in  the  cause. 

Of  Religion  and  Jiaws, 

And  down  with  those  leveling  P'rench,  the 
French, 

And  down  with  these  leveling  French. 


Dr.  Johnson’s  name  finds  its  way  into 
every  one  of  her  letters,  and  it  is  evident 
from  the  tone  in  which  she  speaks  of  him, 
that,  whatever  she  may  have  secretly  suffer¬ 
ed  from  his  harshness  in  reference  to  her 
marriage,  her  admiration  and  regard  for  him 
had  undergone  no  diminution.  She  desires 
Mr.  Lysons  not  to  neglect  him — “  You  will 
never,”  she  says,  “  see  any  other  mortal  so 
wise  or  good — I  keep  his  picture  in  my 
chamber,  and  his  works  on  my  chimney.” 
And  before  this  touching  remembrance  of 
him  could  have  reached  England  he  was 
dead. 

The  Jameses  spoken  of  in  these  letters 
were  probably  of  the  family  of  that  Dr. 
James  with  whom  Dr.  Johnson  had  main¬ 
tained  a  long  and  close  intimacy,  and  to 
whom  many  allusions  are  made  in  the 
“  Life,”  by  Boswell. 

Amongst  the  most  interesting  passages, 
are  the  references  which  Mrs.  Piozzi  makes 
to  her  own  situation,  and  the  malicious  gos¬ 
sip  about  her  marriage.  The  Thrales,  or 
some  of  them,  appear  to  have  treated  her 
with  supercilious  indifference.  Her  union 
with  a  singer  ruffled  their  dignity.  In  the 


pride  of  the  wealth  which  they  had  acquired 
through  an  accident  and  a  brewery,  they  for¬ 
got  that  Mr.  Thrale’s  father  had  worked  for 
twenty  years  at  six  shillings  a  week  amongst 
the  vats  from  which  he  afterward  derived 
his  enormous  fortune,  and  they  remembered 
only  that  Mr.  Piozzi  was  poor,  and  a  singer 
by  profession.  It  mattered  nothing  that  the 
marriage  contributed  to  the  lady’s  happi¬ 
ness.  “  But  now  that  the  Prince  of  Sisterna 
has  presented  us  with  his  opera-box,”  says 
Mrs.  Piozzi,  “  perhaps  Miss  Thrale  will 
write !”  She  had  ample  compensation  for 
all  this  mean  and  unworthy  treatment  in  her 
reviving  health  and  spirits,  and  a  content¬ 
ment  she  had  not  enjoyed  for  many  years. 
“  My  husband’s  kindness,”  she  writes  in  the 
fullness  of  her  heart  to  Mr.  Lysons,  “makes 
amends  for  all  I  suffered  to  obtain  him.” 

Most  of  her  early  and  closest  friends 
adopted  the  same  line  of  conduct  toward  her, 
and  she  tells  Mr.  Lysons  that  she  was  oblig¬ 
ed  to  break  off  her  correspondence  with  Mr. 
Seward  in  conseejuence  of  the  contemptuous 
tone  of  his  letters.  P]ven  her  own  daughters 
joined  the  crusade  against  her  husband.  “  I 
correspond,”  she  observes,  “  constantly  and 
copiously  with  such  of  my  daughters  as  are 
willing  to  answer  my  letters,  and  I  have  at 
last  received  one  cold  scrap  from  the  eldest, 
which  I  instinctively  and  tenderly  replied  to.” 
And  all  this  because  she  formed  a  connec¬ 
tion  which  in  this  very  letter  she  describes  as 
making  the  happiness  of  her  life  ! 

Paris,  Friday,  17tb  Sept.,  1784. 
Dear  Mu.  Lysons, 

Though  1  hear  by  our  friend,  Mr.  James 
that  you  are  still  at  Bath,  yet  I  make  use  of 
your  own  direction,  as  it  is  always  safest  to 
follow  rules  exactly,  when  people  are  very 
distant  from  each  other.  Was  I  writing  to 
a  person  who  I  thought  regardless  of  wc, 
and  only  desirous  of  my  letters,  I  would  not 
begin  by  saying  how  well  and  how  happy  I 
find  myself ;  but  if  that  were  not  the  first 
thing  you  wished  to  hear,  I  would  not  write 
to  you  at  all.  The  second  is  how,  and  what, 
and  where,  ttc.,  and  what  do  you  see  with 
most  pleasure  ?  and  so  forth.  Why,  then, 
absolutely  I  think  the  Prince  of  Bourbon’s 
Cabinet  afforded  me  as  much  pleasure  as 
anything,  and  that  because  it  put  us  in 
mind  of  you,  and  we  cried  out.  Lord !  if  Mr. 
Lysons  did  but  see  these  beautiful  butter¬ 
flies  ! — and  here  is  Hector,  I  remember  him, 
I  am  sure, — and  AchilleSj  with  the  broad 
blue  stripe  down  his  wing, — and  Beau  Paris 
and  all !  Mr.  James  will  tell  you  that  all 
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this  is  at  Chantilly,  where  the  waterfalls  are 
so  fine  and  the  fish  so  tame.  Well !  but 
this  moment  brings  me  your  kind  letter,  and 
assures  me  I  am  not  forgotten.  Mercy  on 
me!  w’hat  wonders  Mrs.  James  has  written  I 
God  bless  you,  speak  to  everybody  you 
know,  and  protest  that  1  owe  nothing ;  as 
for  the  debts  incurred  by  Johnson,  her  hus¬ 
band  must  see  to  them.  Let  us,  however, 
get  rid  of  the  dirty  house  in  Duke  Street. 

I  had  no  letters  from  Phillips  or  Coward 
while  at  London,  but  whoever  writes  now  I 
shall  get  the  intelligence  safe  enough.  I  am 
glad  you  are  sitting  for  your  picture.  The 
portrait  of  Lysons,  Earl  of  Tetbury,  High 
Chancellor  of  England,  in  his  youth  will  be 
of  amaziuff  value  tw’o  hundred  years  hence. 
Meantime,  tell  me  some  news,  do,  of  what  you 
hear  and  and  see,  do,  and  study.  We  find  it  so 
very  hot,  w  e  dare  not  venture  the  suffocation 
of  a  theatre ;  but  out-door  diversions  so  swarm 
about  this  gay  town,  that  there  is  no  need 
except  to  put  your  head  out  of  doors,  and 
you  see  everything  qui  respire  le  plaisir  a 
Paris,  comme  I' opulence  a  Londres.  Assure 
yourself,  my  dear  sir,  and  assure  my  Bath 
friends,  that  it  is  equally  out  of  the  power  of 
both  to  drive  from  my  mind  those  who  have 
so  long  and  kindly  contributed  to  its  relief. 
I  shall  be  very  studious  to  execute  all 
your  commissions ;  but  that  odious  Custom 
House  1  that  foe  to  friendly  intercourse!  how' 
shall  we  charm  or  stupify  that  ever-wakeful 
dragon  ?  Tell  Mrs.  James  that  they  seized 
my  flannel  petticoats  (although  made  up), 
which  I  had  provided  for  winter  weai,  and 
upon  muslins  and  dimmities.  No  nunc  dim- 
mities,  said  they,  but  detained  all  they  could 
find.  Well !  now'  am  I  a  professed  traveler, 
and  what  shall  I  tell  to  divert  you,  of  my 
travels?  Dr.  Johnson  says  (you  know)  that 
whoever  would  entertain  another  by  his  re¬ 
marks,  must  make  the  object  of  them  human 
life.  Mr.  Whalley  would,  with  equal  confi¬ 
dence,  assert,  no  doubt,  that  the  voyager 
should  be  particularly  attentive  to  the  scenery 
of  the  places  he  passes  thro' ;  for  both  speak 
of  what  would  most  entertain  them.  I  think 
you  would  wish  to  hear  a  little  of  each ;  to 
be  told  that  the  vines  clustering  up  the  ap¬ 
ple-trees,  and  mingling  their  fruits,  fill  one’s 
eye  with  elegance  and  one’s  heart  with  com¬ 
fort,  as  one  drives  along  the  splendid  ave¬ 
nues  which  constitute  the  approach  to  this  pro¬ 
digious  city,  and  are  called  the  high-road  to 
if  for  ten  or  twenty  miles  ;  that  your  friends 
lo  and  Brassica  flutter  about  the  Tuillerie 
Gardens  among  the  two-legged  and  less- 
simply  colored  butterflies  every  evening ; 


that  tho’  this  town  seems  in  some  respects 
bigger  than  London,  ill-built,  and  crowded 
to  a  most  disagreeable  excess,  the  air  seems 
always  fresh,  and  the  bats  fly  about  the 
streets  as  if  we  all  lived  in  the  fields.  No¬ 
thing,  indeed,  is  a  greater  proof  of  the  purity 
of  the  air  here  than  the  healthiness  of  the 
inhabitants,  in  spite  of  dirt,  poverty,  and 
pressure  of  one  family  against  another,  in 
houses  eight  story  high,  and  streets  so  nar¬ 
row'  that  every  noise  is  echoed  and  detained 
below',  in  such  a  manner  as  to  stun  a  person 
w’ho  has  lived  fifteen  months  in  the  tranquil 
city  of  Bath  ;  which  is,  to  our  town  here,  like 
a  new  shilling  shining  from  the  Mint,  com¬ 
pared  to  a  hundred  pounds’  w'orth  of  old  but 
good  half-pence,  with  here  and  there  a 
bright  broad  piece  of  Portugal  gold  among 
them ;  for  you  have  heard,  with  truth,  that 
the  palaces  at  Paris  are  magnificent ;  .  .  .  . 
and  for  the  rest  I  refer  you  to  every  penny 
book,  which  can  tell  you  better  than  I  all 
that  I  have  to  tell,  except  that  I  am,  with 
unalterable  regard  and  real  esteem. 

Dear  Mr.  Lysons’  faithful 

and  afl’ectionate  sister, 

H.  L.  Piozzi. 

My  husband  sends  you  a  thousand  com¬ 
pliments.  You  must  now'  direct  to  Lyons, 
but  write  soon ;  or  if  you  write  late,  direct  to 
Turm. 

A  Mon.sicur,  Mon.^icur  Samuel  Lysons, 

John  Jeffries’s,  Esq.,  Bath. 

Turin,  19th  Oct. 

Your  letter,  dear  Mr.  Lysons,  was  the 
first  thing  I  found  after  fny  passage  of  the 
mountains ;  and  my  desire  to  oblige  you  by 
complying  with  your  request,  was  naturally 
I  the  second  sensation.  1  have  inquired  out 
I  Dr.  Allioni,  and  shall  have  leave  to  see  his 
collection  to-morrow,  my  letter  shall  lie  open 
till  I  can  give  you  an  account  of  my  success. 
Meantime,  you  ask  me  what  I  think  of  Savoy 
and  its  Alps  !  Shall  I  protest  to  you  that  I 
have  not  yet  arranged  the  ideas  with  which 
they  crowded  my  mind  ;  and  that  although 
I  have  now  been  here  six  days,  staring  every 
instant  at  some  work  of  art,  the  least  of 
which  would  serve  for  a  wonder  in  England 
— my  eyes  turn  perpetually  toward  those 
glorious  productions  of  Nature,  and  I  half 
scorn  to  think  of  anything  but  them.  Why, 
what  monkeys  were  we  all  at  last  to  titter 
at  Mr.  Whalley’s  descriptions  ?  Those  four 
days’  journey  from  Pont  Bon  Voisin  to  No- 
valesa,  would  be  enough,  I  should  think,  to 
make  a  coxcomb  of  Dr.  Johnson,  or  a  pedant 
of  Mr.  James.  We  often  wished  for  your 
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company,  and  said  how  you  would  sit  upon 
this  rock  and  that  rock,  taking  views  of  the 
country :  I  jumped  out  of  the  coach  myself 
at  one  place  to  drink  at  a  beautiful  cascade 
that  came  foaming  down  the  side  of  the  hill, 
all  tufted  with  various  colored  greens,  where 
I  followed  Hyale  among  the  bushes  (the 
yellow  butterfly  with  brown-edged  wings), 
but  could  not  catch  her.  This  city  is  the 
most  symmetrical,  the  most  delicate,  and  the 
most  tranquil  I  have  ever  seen — London  is 
dirty,  and  Hath  heav'y,  compared  with  it. 
’Tis  like  a  model  of  a  town  exhibited  in 
white  wax  for  a  show  ;  I  did  not  know  till 
now  that  the  metropolis  of  a  nation  could  be 
a  pretty  thing,  But  I  do  not  wish  for  you 
here;  I  wish  you  fast  shut  up  with  piles  of 
law-books  all  the  week,  to  dijr  fame  and  for- 
tune  out  of  black  letters,  and  blacker  reci¬ 
tals  of  injury,  fraud,  and  ruin  ;  then  to  taste 
fresh  air  at  Sheen  from  Saturday  to  Mon¬ 
day,  in  the  more  pleasing  contemplation  of 
God’s  works  unperverted  by  man. 

We  are  going  to  Alexandria,  Genoa,  and 
Pavia,  and  then  to  Milan  for  the  winter,  as 
Mr.  Piozzi  finds  friends  everywhere  to  delay 
us  ;  and  I  hate  hurry  and  fatigue  ;  it  takes 
away  all  one’s  attention.  Lyons  was  a  de¬ 
lightful  place  to  me,  and  we  were  so  feasted 
and  adored  there  by  my  husband’s  old  ac¬ 
quaintance.  The  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
Cumberland,  too,  paid  us  a  thousand  caress¬ 
ing  civilites  where  we  met  with  them,  and  we 
had  no  means  of  musical  parties  neither.  The 
Prince  of  Sisterna  came  yesterday  to  visit 
Mr.  Piozzi,  and  present  me  the  key  of  his 
box  at  the  Opera  for  the  time  we  stay  at 
Turin.  Here’s  honor  and  glory  lor  you  ! 
when  Miss  T’hrale  hears  of  it  all — she  will 
write,  perhaps  ;  the  other  two  are  very  kind 
and  aflectionate.  My  health  and  spirits  mend 
every  day,  thank  God,  and  my  husband’s 
kindness  makes  me  amends  for  all  I  suffered  to 
obtain  him.  We  mean  to  go  quietly  forward 
in  the  spring,  but  t’uere  is  no  joke  at  all  in 
passing  the  Appenines  at  Christmas,  so  you 
will  only  have  accounts  of  the  north  of  Italy 
from  me  this  year  ;  let  me  add  how  much 
more  magnificent  the  Rhone  appeared  to 
me  than  the  Po,  and  then  lay  by  my  paper 
till  after  my  visit  to  Dr.  Allioni. 

Well  !  I  have  seen  the  good  old^  man  and 
his  collection,  but  could  not  coax  him  out  of 
anything  really  curious — as  for  trash,  one 
would  not  be  plagued  with  them.  The  speci¬ 
mens  of  petrified  wood  and  marbles  of  this 
country  are  exceedingly  fine  indeed,  and  I 
longed  to  buy,  or  change,  or  procure  them 
for  you  by  some  method  ;  the  fossil  fish  in 


slate,  too,  are  admirable,  and  there  is  one 
flat  stone  with  a  fish  in  it,  so  perfect  on  both 
sides,  that  it  seems  a  Cameo  and  Intaglio.  I 
will  not  rest,  however,  till  I  can  obtain  you 
something.  He  is  good-natured  and  commu¬ 
nicative,  and  will  publish  his  book  upon  Bot¬ 
any  next  January,  but  being  nearly  blind,  the 
pleasure  once  produced  to  him  is  lost,  and 
he  means  to  sell  all  his  rarities  together.  The 
“  hortus  siccus,”  I  fancy,  is  a  very  good  one, 
but  you  know  how  little  a  way  my  skill 
reaches  in  .such  matters.  I  was  i;lad  to  see 

^  O 

Atlas  and  Antenor  again,  though,  God  bless 
you,  and  be  very  wise,  and  very  good,  and 
very  happy,  and  do  not  forget  your  mother’s 
preachments,  nor  those  of  your  ever  sincere 
and  faithful, 

H.  L.  Piozzi. 

Give  my  love  to  the  dear  Jameses — and 
accept  my  husband’s  compliments. 

Direct  to  Milan,  and  write  very  soon,  and 
a  long  letter ;  few  people  love  you  better 
than  1  do — for  few  people  know  you  as  well. 
Adieu  ! 

A  Monsieur, 

Monsieur  Samuel  Lysons, 

Chez  le  Reverend  S.  Peach,  a  East  Sheen, 

Pres  de  Richmond  en  Surrey,  proclie  de 
t  Londres. 


Milan,  7th  Dec.  1784. 

I  TiiAXK  you  very  kindly,  dear  Mr.  Lysons, 
for  yonr  attention,  which  1  value  exceeding¬ 
ly,  and  beg  you  to  continue.  The  attention 
and  politeness  with  which  I  am  treated  here 
is  really  prodigious  ;  and  I  did  not  expect 
anything  like  it.  What  shall  I  tell  you  to 
compensate  for  the  length  and  good  nature 
of  vour  last  letter.  I  must  be^in  with  Ge- 
noa,  I  believe,  and  rejoice  that  my  paper  is 
long  and  wide,  if  1  propose  to  describe  either 
its  elegance  or  splendor ;  the  entrance  of  the 
city,  so  justly  called  la  Snperba,  or  i\ie  mag- 
niflcence  of  the  gulf  it  overlooks  and  appears 
to  command.  Oh  !  if  one  was  enthusiastic¬ 
ally  fond  of  natural  beauties,  one  certainly 
should  never  (juit  the  Bocchetta  of  Genoa, 
where  the  clouds  veil  the  hill,  and  the  straw- 
berrv-trees,  growing  wild  like  our  furze  bush¬ 
es,  help  to  adorn  it  ;  where  balm  and  rose¬ 
mary  perfume  the  road,  and  fill  the  little 
ditches,  that  in  England  are  deformed  by 
nettles,  thistles,  tkc.,  (not  one  of  which 
have  I  seen  since  I  left  France,)  where 
standard,  fig-trees  spread  their  great 
leaves,  and  hold  out  their  delicious  fruits 
like  oaks  and  acorns  in  our  country ;  while 
oranges  and  lemons  flourish  over  every  wall 
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that  encloses  a  pleasure-ground  belonging 
to  the  numberless  palaces  scattered  up  and 
down  for  a  few  miles  round  the  city.  Two 
days  ago  I  received  a  box  of  roses  and  car¬ 
nations  from  thence  ;  all  of  winch  blew  out 
in  the  open  air,  at  this  time  of  the  year  when 
the  people  on  the  other  side  the  Strand  can 
scarcely  see  the  scarlet  pocket-books,  which 
shine  in  your  landlord’s  shop  window  for  fog, 

I  trow.  Poor  Sammy,  said  your  mother, 
when  first  you  described  your  situation  to 
her,  I’m  sure ;  if  he  should  lose  either  his 
health  or  his  disposition  to  virtue  in  that  nasty 
town,  I  should  wish  he  had  never  seen  it^  let 
him  prow  as  rich  and  us  fortunate  as  he  will. 
You  know  I  used  to  preach  to  you  like  your 
mother,  and  press  you  lose  no  ground  in  the 
great  race  by  following  yoklen  apples.  I 
still  continue  to  take  the  same  liberty,  and 
often  fancy  a  young  man  committed  so  to  the 
wide  world  like  a  line  picture  painted  in 
enamel,  and  put  into  the  furnace — from 
whence  if  it  comes  out  with  the  likeness  fi.ved 
and  the  colors  firm,  all  agree  to  admire  and 
strive  to  possess  it — if  they  run  ! !  But  my 
sermon  is  at  an  end,  and  we  will  begin  a  new 
subject.  Mr.  Piozzi  is  much  pleased  with 
your  letter,  which  I  translated  my  best ;  and 
bids  me  send  you  a  copy  of  a  sonnet  written 
in  my  praise  already,  as  I  have  made  no 
verses  myself,  and  ak  you  will  like  these  bet¬ 
ter  than  any  I  should  have  wTitten.  Every- 
bodv  here  says  they  are  very  good  ones — 
give  a  copy  of  them  to  dear  Mr.  James,  who 
reads  this  language  as  well  as  his  own,  or 
nearly  ; — 

Al  merito  impareggiahile  delT  ornatissima  Sigiio 
ra  Dtiiina  Ester  Thrale, 

Inglese.condotta  sposa  in  Milano  dal  Signor  Den 
Gabriele  Piozzi. 

FONETTO. 

D'insubria  cl  genio,  lido  oltrc  Tusalo, 

Per  lo  vie  di  Milan  giva  sclamaralo; 

Agli  afT.inni  si  <lia  eterno  bando, 

Che  un  rarn  Don  dan  cielo  a  noi  rien  dato. 
Infelice  Israel  saria,  purstato 
Se  dcir  empio  Amano  al  fatal  commando, 
Tospeso  de  Persi  impazienti  il  Brando, 

La  bella  Ebrea  non  avesse  o.stato. 

Nuia  a  Estera  dalT  Anglia  a  noi  qui  scese 
Per  mano  di  Gabriel  cni  Talmc  Imene 
Avvinse  gia  d’amore  nn  tempo  acuse, 

Ah !  fia  sempre  che  con  tal  donna  a  lato, 

Lo  sposo  e  Milan  giviscan  d’un  Bene, 

Cui  non  asi  larbar  avverso  fato. 

Now  don’t  put  this  in  the  newspapers,  for  if 
you  do,  I  will  never  write  to  you  another 
word  while  I  live,  and  send  the  same  charge 


to  Mr.  James,  for  I  have  been  too  much  per¬ 
secuted  in  England  by  public  notice,  and  if 
one  cannot  trust  any  friend  with  one’s  vanity 
’tis  very  hard :  the  truth  is,  I  do  send  few 
letters  to  England  :  who  is  there  that  have 
not  been  busily  spiteful,  or  spitefully  busy 
about  our  affairs  except  yourself  ?  Mr.  Sew¬ 
ard  perhaps  meant,  and  I  believe  he  did, 
more  to  divert  himself  than  to  offend  me  by 
the  ludicrous  and  contemptuous  manner  with 
which  he  thought  proper  to  treat  a  connec¬ 
tion  which  has  made  the  happiness  of  my 
life ;  but  though  I  value  his  virtues  exceed- 
ingly,  and  think  society  both  benefited  and 
blest  by  his  long  continuance  as  a  member 
of  it — you  would  not  blame  my  putting  an 
end  to  the  correspondence  which  produced 
me  such  letters  as  I  received  from  him  this 
time  twelvemonth,  and  ever  since  that  time 
till  I  left  Bath  in  August  last,  if  you  saw 
’em.  1  corresponded  constantly  and  copi¬ 
ously  with  such  of  my  daughters  as  are  will¬ 
ing  to  answer  ray  letters,  and  I  have  at  last 
received  one  cold  scrap  from  the  eldest, 
which  I  instantly  and  tenderly  replied  to. 
Dear  Sir  Lucas  Pepps,  who  saved  my  life 
before  I  came  to  Bath,  where  the  waters  and 
your  friendship  preserved  it — assisted  by 
Mr.  James’s  amiable  family,  and  uncommon 
talents,  sweetened  by  cordial  kindness,  has 
never  been  neglected,  and  I  shall  write  to 
him  again  in  a  day  or  two.  Mrs.  Lewis,  too, 
and  Miss  Nicholson,  have  had  accounts  of 
my  health,  for  I  found  them  disinterestedly 
attached  to  me  ;  those  who  led  the  stream, 
or  watched  which  way  it  ran,  that  they 
might  follow  it,  were  nof,  I  suppose,  desi¬ 
rous  of  my  correspondence ;  and  till  they  are 
so,  shall  not  be  troubled  with  it.  I  ventured 
a  letter  to  Dr.  Lort,  though  by  the  Abate 
Boccheti,  who  wanted  recommendatory  let- 
tei*s  to  learned  men :  since  1  received  yours 
it  pleases  me  that  I  did  write  to  him,  but  I 
had  no  heart  of  it  at  the  time.  Adieu  my 
dear  friend,  and  continue  your  partial  regard 
for  me,  who  have  for  you  a  true  and  affec¬ 
tionate  esteem  ;  let  me  hear  what,  and  how, 
and  where,  and  when;  and  believe  me  ever, 
most  faithfully. 

Your  friend  and  obedient  servant, 

H.  L.  Piozzi. 

My  husband  sends  his  kind  compliments ; 
he  studies  English  while  you  work  at  the  Ital¬ 
ian,  so  the  conversation  will  do  excellently 
when  you  meet  next.  I  dined  at  the  ministers 
on  Tuesday,  and  he  called  all  the  wise  men 
round  me  with  great  politeness  indeed.  You 
must  like  the  new  Venetian  Resident  when 
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he  comes  to  England,  as  in  a  few  months  he 
will,  for  his  partiality  to  us  as  well  as  his 
agreeable  qualities.  Once  more,  keep  me 
out  of  the  newspapers  if  you  possibly  can : 
they  have  given  me  many  a  miserable  hour, 
and  my  worst  enemies  many  a  merry  one — 
but  I  have  not  deserved  public  persecution, 
and  am  very  happy  to  live  in  a  place  where 
one  is  free  from  unmerited  insolence,  such  as 
London  abounds  with. 

Illic  creduhtas — illic  tenicrarius  error,”  ifcc. 

God  bless  you,  and  may  you  conquer  the 
many-headed  monster  which  I  could  never 
charm  to  silence.  Farewell!  my  next  letter 
shall  talk  of  the  libraries  and  botanical  gar¬ 
dens,  and  twenty  other  clever  things  here  at 
Milan,  and  I  mean  to  go  to  Paris  and  Padua 


on  purpose  to  find  something  worth  your  ac¬ 
ceptance  which  may  not  disgrace  your  col¬ 
lection  ;  but  such  things  must  be  carried,  not 
sent.  Write  to  me  very  soon.  I  wish  you 
a  comfortable  Christmas,  and  a  happy  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  year  1785.  Do  not  neglect 
Dr.  Johnson :  you  will  never  see  any  other 
mortal  so  wise  or  so  good — 1  keep  his  pic¬ 
ture  in  my  chamber,  and  his  works  on  my 
chimney ;  the  Germans,  who  study  English 
here,  all  talk  of  his  writinffs — but  the  Ital- 
lans  are  all  for  Dr.  Young.  They  treat  Pope 
as  a  Spinozist. 

A  Monsieur, 

Monsieur  Sanuiel  Lysons, 

Chez  the  Reverend  Mr.  S.  Peach,  at  East 
Sheen,  near  Richmond,  in  Surry, 

Pres  de  Londres,  Angleterrc. 


From  Ilonsehold  Word'. 

FLOWERS. 

Dear  friend,  love  well  the  flowers  !  Flowers  are  the  sign 
Of  Earth  s  all  gentle  love,  her  grace,  her  youth, 

Her  endless  matchless,  tender  gratitude. 

When  the  Sun  smiles  on  thee, — w’hy,  thou  art  glad  : 

But  w’hen  on  Earth  he  smileth,  She  bursts  forth 
In  beauty  like  a  bride,  and  gives  him  back. 

In  sweet  repayment  for  his  w’urm  bright  love, 

A  world  of  flowers.  You  may  see  them  born 
On  any  day  in  x\pril,  moist  or  dry. 

As  bright  as  are  the  Heavens  that  look  on  them  : 

Some  sown  like  stars  upon  the  greensward ;  some 
As  yellow  as  the  sunrise ;  others  red 
As  day  is  when  he  sets;  reflecting  thus. 

In  pretty  moods,  the  bounties  of  the  sky. 

And  now,'of  all  fair  flowers,  which  lovest  thou  best ! 

I’he  Rose  ?  She  is  a  queen  more  wonderful 
Than  any  who  have  bloomed  on  Orient  thrones, 

Sabican  Empress  !  in  her  breast,  though  small, 

Beauty  and  infinite  sweetness  sweetly  dwell. 

Inextricable.  Or  dost  dare  prefer 

The  Woodbine,  for  her  fragrant  summer  breath  1 

Or  Primrose,  who  doth  haunt  the  hours  of  Spring, 

A  wood  nymph  brightening  places  lone  and  green  ? 

Or  Cowslip  ?  or  the  virgin  Violet  ? 

That  nun,  who,  nestling  in  her  cell  of  leaves. 

Shrinks  from  the  world*,  in  vain  I 

Yet,  wherefore  choose,  when  Nature  doth  not  choose? 

Our  mistress,  our  preceptress?  She  brings  forth 
Her  brood  with  equal  care,  loves  all  alike. 

And  to  the  meanest  as  the  greatest  yields 
Her  sunny  splendors  and  her  fruitful  rains. 

Love  all  flowers,  then.  Be  sure  that  wisdom  lies 
In  every  leaf  and  bloom  ;  o’er  hills  and  dales ; 

And  thymy  mountains  ;  sylvan  solitudes 
Where  sweet- voiced  waters  sing  the  long  year  through ; 
In  every  haunt  beneath  the  Eternal  Sun. 

Where  Youth  or  Age  sends  forth  its  grateful  prayer, 

Or  thoughtful  Meditation  deigns  to  stray. 
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From  Sharpe’s  Magazine. 

LIFE  AND  POEMS  OF  GEORGE  CRABBE. 

BY  FRKDERICK  LAWRENCE. 


We  .are  tempted  to  make  a  few  observa¬ 
tions  on  the  Life  and  Poems  of  the  Reverend 
Geoi'i^e  Crabbe,  and  though  there  are  open 
to  us  no  peculiar  sources  of  information,  and 
we  can  but  recall  incidents  that  have  been 
read  with  interest,  by  most  of  his  admirers, 
we  trust  that  the  topic  we  have  chosen  may 
find  favor  in  our  readers’  eyes.  Among  the 
verse- writers  of  the  last  generation,  the  “  Poet 
of  the  Poor,”  the  author  of  the  “  Village”  and 
the  “  Register,”  occupies  a  prominent  place 
as  a  man  of  marked  and  original  genius  ;  a 
ma7iu€rist,  it  is  true,  but  still  a  poet  of  high 
pretension,  and  not  undeserving  of  the  distinc¬ 
tion  accorded  him  by  a  brother  bard,  in  the 
emphatic  line  which  described  him  as 

“  Nature’s  sternest  painter,  yet  her  best'* 

Ilis  life — so  calm  and  dignified  at  its  close 
— has  been  rendered  interesting  by  the  nar¬ 
rative  of  early  struggles,  which  are  worthy 
of  beinji  recorded  with  those  of  Chatterton 
and  Goldsmith,  for  the  warning:  and  instruc- 
lion  of  the  literary  aspirant,  and  haply  for 
the  timely  encouragement  of  “  some  forlorn 
and  shipwrecked  brother,”  who,  pondering 
over  the  strange  story,  may,  in  his  uttermost 
desolation,  “  take  heart  again.” 

On  Christmas  eve,  1754,  Crabbe  was  born 
at  Aid  borough,  at  that  time  a  mean  and 
miserable  fishing-town,  on  the  coast  of  Suf¬ 
folk.  His  father,  who  is  described  as  “  a  man 
of  strong  and  vigorous  talents,”  and  “  .skill¬ 
ful  in  business  of  all  sorts,”  then  filled  the 
office  of  collector  of  the  salt  duties,  or  Salt- 
master,  in  that  port.  He  had  a  large  family, 
of  whom  George  was  the  eldest.  The  mind 
of  the  poet  derived  enduring  impressions 
from  the  scenery  amidst  which  his  childhood 
was  passed.  The  graphic  minuteness  with 
which  he  has  depicted  the  harsh  features  of 
the  Suff  )lk  coast  and  the  amphibious  inhab¬ 
itants  of  his  native  town,  and  the  indifference 
which  he  evinced  in  after  life  to  the  grandest 


and  most  beautiful  features  of  inland  scenery, 
would  seem  to  imply  that  the  withered 
commons  and  slimy  raar.shes  which  were  fa¬ 
miliar  to  him  in  early  years,  had  a  peculiar 
charm  and  attraction,  which  suited  the  char¬ 
acter  of  his  genius,  and  harmonized  with  his 
tastes  and  feelings.  His  childhood  was  not 
on  the  whole  a  happy  one.  His  father, 
though  a  man  of  considerable  intellect  and 
kindly  disposition,  was  passionate  and  over¬ 
bearing.  The  inhabitants  of  Aldborough 
were  a  rough  and  curious  race,  with  whom 
the  shy  and  thoughtful  boy  had  little  in 
common.  In  the  poem  of  the  Village,  they 
are  thus  characteristically  described  :  — 

“  Here  joyless  roam  a  wild  amphibious  race, 

With  sullen  woe  display’d  in  every  face; 

VV’ho  far  from  civil  arts  and  social  fiy, 

And  scowl  at  strangers  with  suspicious  eye.” 

His  father  participated  in  the  sea-faring 
habits  of  the  place,  and  pQssessed  a  share  in 
a  fishing-boat,  but  the  future  poet  had  little 
aptitude  for  such  pursuits.  “The  Salt- 
master,”  observes  Crabbe’s  biographer,* 
“  often  took  his  boys  out  a  fishing  with  him  ; 
and  sorely  was  his  patience  tried  w'ith  the 
awkwardness  of  the  eldest.  *  That  boy,’  he 
would  say,  ‘  must  be  a  fool.  John,  and  Bob, 
and  Will,  are  all  of  some  use  about  a  boat  ; 
but  what  w’ill  that  thing  ever  be  good  for?’  ” 
However,  the  father  was  pleased  with  the 
way  in  which  the  quiet  lad  took  to  his  books. 
Ho  was  first  sent  to  a  dame’s  school,  and  as 
soon  as  he  had  learned  to  read,  he  eagerly 
devoured  every  book  which  came  in  his  way. 
This  bookish  propensity  induced  his  father 
to  send  him  first  to  a  school  at  Bungay,  and 
afteward  to  one  of  higher  pretension  at 
Stowmarket,  kept  by  a  Mr.  Richard  Haddon. 
It  had  been  resolved  that  he  should  follow 
the  profession  of  a  surgeon,  and  for  that  pur- 
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pose  it  was  considered  desirable  that  he 
should  acquire  the  rudiments  of  a  classi¬ 
cal  education.  After  leaving  school  he 
returned  home,  to  wait  till  an  opening 
could  be  found  for  him  as  a  doctor’s  appren¬ 
tice.  In  the  interval  he  had  ample  time  to 
wander  about  the  coast,  and  to  indulge  in 
the  solitary  musings  which  he  has  depicted 
as  characteristic  of  a  poet’s  youth. 

“  I  loved  to  walk  where  none  had  walked  before. 
About  the  rocks  that  ran  along  the  shore ; 

Or  far  beyond  the  sight  of  men  to  stray, 

And  take  my  pleasure  when  I  lost  my  way; 

For  then  ’twas  mine  to  trace  the  hilly  heath, 

And  all  the  mossy  m'lor  that  lies  beneath. 

Here  had  I  favorite  stations,  where  I  stood. 

And  heard  the  murmurs  of  the  ocean-flotnl. 

With  not  a  sound  beside,  except  where  dew 
Aloft  the  lapwing,  or  the  grey  curlew.  .  .  . 
When  I  no  more  my  fancy  could  employ — 

I  left  in  haste  what  I  could  not  enjoy. 

And  was  my  gentle  mother’s  welcome  boy.”  | 

A  situation  was  at  length  found  for  him  in 
the  village  of  Wickham-Brook,  near  Bury 
St.  Edmunds,  and  he  departed  thither  with 
a  heavy  heart.  After  a  tedious  journey 
across  the  country,  the  first  sound  which 
reached  his  ear,  on  arriving,  with  a  melan¬ 
choly  face,  at  his  new  home,  was  the  loud 
laughter  of  his  master’s  daughters,  who  gaz¬ 
ed  with  gusto  on  his  woe- begone  appearance, 
and  boisterously  shouted — “  La,  here’s  our 
new  ’prentice  !”  His  master  united  the  oc¬ 
cupation  of  a  farmer  to  the  responsible  du¬ 
ties  of  his  profession,  and  the  apprentice 
“  was  made  the  bed-fellow  and  companion 
of  the  plough-boy  !”  After  about  three  years 
of  this  sort  of  life,  he  was  transferred  by 
agreement  from  the  custody  of  this  rustic 
professor  of  the  healing  art,  to  a  Mr.  Page, 
of  Woodbridge.  The  change  was  in  all  re¬ 
spects  most  desirable,  and  had  an  unforeseen 
but  important  influence  on  his  future  life.  At 
Woodbridge  he  made  the  acquaintance  of 
several  young  men  of  his  own  age,  and  of 
kindred  tastes,  and  amongst  others  that  of  a 
surgeon  named  Levett,  who  introduced  him 
to  Miss  Sarah  Elmy  ;  with  whom  he  fell  vi¬ 
olently  in  love,  and  to  whom,  after  many 
eventful  years  had  intervened,  he  was  at  last 
united.  He  had  already  been  a  copious 
writer  of  verses,  but  his  passion  inspired  him 
with  a  new  theme,  and  stimulated  his  poeti¬ 
cal  ambition.  Whilst  at  Woodbridge,  he  pub¬ 
lished  a  poem  entitled  “  Inebriety,”  a  thin 
quarto,  price  one  shilling  and  sixpence,  in 
which  his  early  bias  to  the  style  of  Pope  is 
curiously  shown. 
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In  the  following  paragraph  from  the  pre¬ 
face  to  this  maiden  essay,  a  truth  which  is 
ever  present  to  the  author’s  mind  is  grace¬ 
fully  expressed  : — 

“  The  World  !  how  presumptuous,  and  yet  how 
trifling  the  sound.  Every  man,  gentle  reader,  has 
a  world  of  his  own,  and  whether  it  consists  of 
half-a-score  or  half-a-thousand  friends,  ’tis  his, 
and  he  loves  to  boast  of  it.  Into  my  world,  there¬ 
fore,  I  commit  this,  my  Muse’s  earliest  labor, 
nothing  doubting  the  clemency  of  the  climate,  nor 
fearing  the  partiality  of  the  censorious.” 

However  much  the  poem  might  have  sat¬ 
isfied  those  who  formed  at  that  time  the 
young  poet’s  world,  the  sale  was  very  trifling, 
and  there  is  little  doubt  that  it  was  a  losing 
speculation. 

In  the  same  year  in  which  Crabbe  pub- 
I  lislied  his  first  poem  he  completed  the  term 
of  his  apprenticeship,  and  returned  to  Aldbor- 
ough.  But  his  home  was  now  thoroughly 
unhappy.  During  his  absence  his  father  had 
grown  more  violent  and  imperious  ;  spent 
his  evenings  in  the  alehouse,  and  treated  his 
wife — a  meek  spirited  and  uncomplaining 
w'oman — with  a  harshness  that  roused  the 
son’s  resentment.  Unseemly  quarrels,  also, 
frequently  occurred  on  another  score.  The 
Salt-master’s  affairs  were  not  over  prosper¬ 
ous,  and  he  was  unable  to  furnish  his  son 
with  the  means  of  pursuing  his  professional 
education  in  the  metropolis  ;  but,  more  than 
this,  he  insisted  that  he  could  not  be  main¬ 
tained  at  home  in  idleness.  Accordingly,  he 
required  him  to  assist  in  the  drudgeries  of  the 
warehouse  ;  and  on  the  Slaughden  quay  the 
young  surgeon  might  be  often  seen,  sorely 
against  his  will,  piling  up  cheeses,  and  but¬ 
ter  casks.  At  length  an  effort  was  made  to 
send  him  to  London  ;  and,  with  a  slenderly- 
furnished  purse,  he  embarked  in  a  trading 
sloop  for  the  great  metropolis,  with  the 
avowed  purpose  of  “  picking  up  a  little  sur¬ 
gical  knowledge  as  cheap  as  he  could.”  For 
eijrht  or  nine  months  he  lived  with  some  Aid- 
borough  people  in  Whitechapel,  in  the  pur¬ 
suit  of  this  laudable  object ;  but  his  funds 
being  then  exhausted,  he  was  compelled  to 
return  to  his  native  town,  where,  after  a  brief 
interval,  with  small  qualifications,  and  still 
smaller  hopes  of  success,  he  started  as  a 
surgeon.  Apart  from  his  imperfect  knowl¬ 
edge  of  his  profession,  he  had,  in  fact,  little 
aptitude  for  it.  “  Ready  sharpness  of  mind,” 
says  his  son,  and  biographer,  “  and  mechan¬ 
ical  cleverness  of  hand,  are  the  first  essen¬ 
tials  in  a  surgeon  ;  and  he  wanted  them  both, 
and  knew  his  deficiencies  far  better  than  any 
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one  else  did.”  But  he  persevered  for  some 
time,  susUiined  by  his  attachment  to  Sarah 
Elmy,  whom  he  had  frequent  opportunities 
of  seeing,  and  who  cheered  and  encouraged 
him  with  the  delicate  tact  of  a  loving  and 
high-minded  woman.  In  the  meanwhile  he 
pursued  his  literary  avocations,  and  his  desk 
was  filled  with  verses.  Ills  profession  con¬ 
tinued  to  grow  more  distasteful  to  him,  and 
he  was  haunted  by  the  vague  hope  of  find¬ 
ing  elsewhere  a  more  profitable  and  congeni¬ 
al  avocation.  At  last,*on  one  gloomy  day, 
toward  the  close  of  the  year  1779,  during  a 
stroll  on  the  Marsh  Hill,  “  a  bleak  and  cheer¬ 
less  part  of  the  cliff  above  Aldborough,”  he 
made  the  desperate  resolution  that  he  would 
proceed  to  London  with  his  poems,  and  ven¬ 
ture  all.  He  had  not  then  heard  of  Chat- 
terton,  whose  miserable  fate  might  have 
warned  him  from  such  an  enterprise  ;  his 
knowledge  of  the  world  was  small,  his  am¬ 
bition  and  self-reliance  great.  To  the  vast 
“  brick  desert”  where  Johnson  in  his  days  of 
poverty  had  felt  the  frequent  pangs  of  hun¬ 
ger,  and  Goldsmith  had  wandered  a  home¬ 
less  man,  the  poor  Aldborough  apothecary 
resolved  to  direct  his  steps,  without  a  friend 
to  guide  or  assist  him,  and  with  as  little  ap¬ 
parent  chance  of  success,  as  the  fresh-water 
sailor  who  should  venture,  in  a  fragile  vessel, 
without  chart  or  compass,  on  the  broad  At¬ 
lantic. 

His  friends  in  vain  endeavoured  to  dissuade 
liim  from  his  purpose,  and  of  course  refused 
to  furnish  him  with  funds  for  the  journey. 
He  accordingly  applied  to  Mr.  Dudley  North, 
whose  brother  had  been  a  candidate  for  the 
representation  of  Aldborough,  who  sent  him 
five  pounds.  On  the  receipt  of  the  money, 
he  gathered  together  his  worldly  substance, 
took  an  affectionate  leave  of  his  friends,  and 
embarked  again,  in  a  trading  sloop,  for  the 
modern  Babylon. 

He  had  but  one  acquaintance  in  London,  to 
whom  he  made  known  his  arrival,  and  this 
w^as  the  wife  of  a  linen-draper  in  Cornhill, 
named  Burcham,  who  had  been  the  early 
friend  of  Miss  Elmy.  The  cordial  welcome 
of  this  kind-hearted  woman,  and  her  equal¬ 
ly  kind-hearted  husband,  prevented  him 
from  feeling  at  first  the  loneliness  of  his 
situation.  He  did  not  disclose  his  plans,  but 
they  suspected  the  real  object  of  his  journey 
to  London,  and  warned  him  of  the  dangers 
and  difficulties  that  awaited  the  literary  ad¬ 
venturer.  He  now,  for  the  first  time,  heard 
of  Chatterton,  and  the  fate  of  the  “  marvel¬ 
lous  boy”  must  have  damped  Kis  ardor,  and 
cast  a  temporary  gloom  over  his  sanguine 
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spirit.  For  j^he  purpose  of  being  near  his 
friends,  he  took  lodgings  in  the  house  of  a 
hair-dresser  named  Vickery,  near  the  Royal 
Exchange,  and  then  diligently  set  to  work  to 
correct  and  transcribe  the  poetical  pieces  he 
had  brought  with  him  to  London.  He  prac¬ 
tised  from  the  first  the  strictest  frugality  ;  his 
only  extravagance  being  the  purchase  of  a 
fashionable  tie-wig,  which  he  deemed  neces¬ 
sary  for  his  station.  With  a  dogged  stoicism 
he  avoided  every  place  of  amusement,  and 
solaced  himself,  occasionally,  with  the  cheap 
indulgence  of  a  stroll  in  Hornsey  W’^ood,  with 
his  Ovid  or  Horace  in  his  pocket.  But  as 
every  incident  of  his  daily  life,  during  the 
first  three  months  of  this  miserable  period,  is 
noted  down  in  “  The  Poet’s  Jonrnal,”  a  diarv 
which  he  kept  for  Miss  Elmy,  it  will  be  most 
convenient  to  refer  to  that  simple  and  au¬ 
thentic  narrative  of  his  struggles,  as  we  pro¬ 
ceed  in  our  narrative. 

On  the  21st  of  April,  1780,  he  thus  com¬ 
mences  this  interesting  record.  “  I  dedicate 
to  you,  my  dear  Mira,  [Miss  Elmy’s  poetical 
name,]  this  journal,  and  I  hope  it  will  be 
some  amusement.  God  only  knows  what  is 
to  be  my  lot ;  but  I  have,  as  far  as  I  can, 
taken  your  old  advice,  and  turned  affliction’s 
better  part  outward,  and  am  determined  to 
reap  as  much  consolation  from  my  prospects 
as  possible ;  so  that  whatever  befalls  me,  I 
will  endeavor  to  suppose  it  has  its  benefits, 
though  I  cannot  immediately  see  them.”  On 
the  25th  of  the  same  month,  glancing,  as 
many  another  adventurer  has  done,  down 
the  advertising  columns  of  a  newspaper,  his 
attention  was  attracted  by.  an  announcement 
which  yielded  a  glimmer  of  hope.  “  Read¬ 
ing  the  Daily  Advertiser  of  the  22d,  1  found 
the  following : — ‘  Wanted  an  amanuensis  of 
grammatical  education,  and  endued  with  a 
genius  capable  of  making  improvements  in 
the  waitings  of  a  gentleman  not  well  versed 
in  the  English  language.’  ”  The  opportunity 
seemed  a  good  one,  and  an  appropriate  note 
was  despatched  to  the  advertiser’s  address 
by  a  porter,  who  returned  with  an  answer 
that  “the  person  should  call  in  a  day  or 
two.”  The  next  entry,  dated  April  27th, 
gives  the  sequel.  “  Called  on  Mrs.  Brooke, 
from  whose  husband  or  servant  in  the  shop, 

I  had  the  intelligence  that  the  gentleman 
was  provided — twelve  long  miles  walked 
away,  loss  of  time,  and  a  little  disappoint¬ 
ment,  thought  1 : — now  for  my  philosophy. 
Perhaps,  then,  I  reflected,  the  ‘gentleman’ 
might  not  have  so  very  much  of  that  char¬ 
acter  as  I  at  first  supposed :  he  might  be  a 
sharper,  and  would  not,  or  an  author  him- 
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self,  and  consequently  could  not,  pay  me. 
He  might  have  employed  me  seven  hours  in 
a  day,  over  law  or  politics,  and  treated  me 
at  night  with  a  Welsh  rabbit  and  porter. 
It’s  all  well ;  I  can  at  present  buy  porter 
myself,  and  am  my  own  amanuensis.  N  B. 
Sent  my  poem  to  Dodsley,  and  required  him 
to  return  it  to-morrow,  if  not  approved,  oth¬ 
erwise  its  author  would  call  upon  him.”  Mr.  j 
Dodsley ’s  reply  was  received  the  next  day  ; 
a  true  bookseller’s  note,  civil  but  decidedly 
unfavorable.  But  the  poor  poet  was  not  yet 
wholly  discouraged.  “  Once  more,  my  Mi¬ 
ra,”  ho  says,  “  I’ll  try,  and  write  to  Mr. 
Becket :  if  he  fails  me  ! — I  know  not  how  I 
shall  ever  get  sufficient  time  to  go  through 
my  principal  design;  but  I’ve  promised  to 
keep  up  my  spirits,  and  I  will.  God  help 
me  !”  On  the  same  date,  he  says  that  “  he 
finds  himself  under  the  disagreeable  neces¬ 
sity  of  vending  or  pawning  some  of  his  more 
useless  articles.”  On  the  lOth  of  May, 
having  been  for  some  days  buoyed  up  with 
a  vague  hope  of  better  things,  he  notes  down 
the  result  of  his  appeal  to  bookseller  Becket ; 

Mr.  Becket  says  just  what  Mr.  Dodsley 
wrote,  ‘  ’Twas  a  very  pretty  thing,  but,  sir, 
these  little  pieces  the  town  do  not  regard : 
it  has  merit, — perhaps,  some  other  may !’ 

‘  It  will  be  offered  to  no  other,  sir  !’ — ‘  Well, 
sir,  I  am  obliged  to  you ;  but,’  «fec. — and  so 
these  little  aft’airs  have  their  end.  And  are 
you  not  disheartened  ?  My  Dearest  Mira, 
not  I !  The  wanting  a  letter  from  you  to¬ 
day,  and  the  knowing  myself  to  be  possessed 
but  of  sixpence- farthing  in  the  world,  are 
much  more  consequential  things.”  His  spir¬ 
its,  indeed  did  not  fail  him  in  his  adversity, 
for,  in  the  same  entry,  he  continues  thus  : — 
“  We  are  helped,  I  am  persuaded,  with  spir¬ 
its  in  our  necessities,  I  did  not,  nor  could, 
conceive  that,  with  a  very  uncertain  pros¬ 
pect  before  me,  a  very  bleak  one  behind,  and 
a  eery  poor  one  around  me,  I  should  be  so 
happy  a  fellow ;  I  don’t  think  there’s  a  man 
in  London  worth  but  fourpence-half-penny — 
for  I’ve  this  moment  sent  seven  farthings  for 
a  pint  of  porter — who  is  so  resigned  to  his 
poverty.”  On  the  I6th  of  May,  troubles 
seemed  to  be  thickening  round  him.  “  Oh, 
my  dear  Mira,”  he  writes,  “  how  you  dis¬ 
tress  me :  you  inquire  into  my  affairs,  and 
love  not  to  be  denied, — yet  you  must.  To 
what  purpose  should  I  tell  you  the  particu¬ 
lars  of  my  gloomy  situation  ;  that  I  have 
parted  with  my  money,  sold  my  wardrobe, 
pawned  my  watch,  am  in  debt  to  ray  land¬ 
lord,  and  finally,  at  some  loss  how  to  eat  a 
week  longer.”  Some  of  the  mischances  of 


poverty,  and  its  ludicrous  expedients  to  keep 
up  appearances,  as  told  in  this  part  of  the 
Journal,  may  provoke  a  smile.  May  20th, 
the  following  incident  is  recorded  *. — “  It’s 
the  vilest  thing  in  the  world  to  have  but  one 
coat.  My  only  one  has  happened  with  a 
mischance,  and  how'  to  manage  it  is  some 
difficulty.  A  confounded  stove’s  modish  or¬ 
nament  caught  its  elbow,  and  rent  it  half 
away.  Pinioned  to  the  side,  it  came  home, 
and  I  ran  deploring  to  ray  loft.  In  the  di¬ 
lemma,  it  occurred  to  me  to  turn  tailor  my¬ 
self  ;  but  how  to  get  materials  to  w'ork  with, 
puzzled  me.  At  last  I  went  running  down 
in  a  hurry,  with  three  or  four  sheets  of  pa¬ 
per  in  ray  hand,  and  begged  for  a  needle, 
tkc.  to  sew  them  together.  This  finished  my 
job,  and  but  that  it  is  somewhat  thicker,  the 
elbow  is  a  good  one  yet.” 

On  the  21st  of  May  we  find  that  he  had 
resolved  on  writing  a  letter  to  Lord  North ; 
and  the  same  entry  contains  the  melancholy 
statement  that  “  his  last  shilling  became 
eightpence  yesterday.” 

The  humiliating  expedient  which  in  his 
abject  poverty  he  was  induced  to  pursue, 
was  perhaps  scarcely  w'orthy  of  an  indepen¬ 
dent  mind  ;  yet  having  regard  to  his  painful 
struggles  and  urgent  necessities,  his  small 
knowledge  of  the  w'orld,  his  integrity,  and 
good  intentions,  it  would  be  prudish  to  visit 
him  with  censure.  As  a  last  resort  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  address  several  eminent  individu¬ 
als,  whose  station  and  reputation  pointed 
them  out  as  likely  to  become  the  patrons  of 
a  friendless  poet.  It  was  a  course  which 
many  men  of  loftier  pretensions  and  sterner 
virtue  have,  in  the  bitterest  straits  of  poverty, 
scorned  to  pursue,  and  we  cannot  wholly 
approve  it ;  but  it  will  be  seen  that  the  let¬ 
ters  he  indited  were  simple,  dignitied,  and 
true,  and  utterly  free  from  cant  and  adula¬ 
tion.  No  success  having  attended  his  ap¬ 
plication  to  Lord  North,  he  next  applied  to 
the  Earl  of  Shelburne,  enclosing  a  copy  of 
verses.  The  letter  is  inserted  in  the  journali 
to  Mira,  and  is  full  of  manly  and  pathetic 
elo<juence.  It  commences  thus  :  “  Forgive, 
my  Lord,  a  free,  and,  perhaps,  unusual  ad¬ 
dress  ;  misfortune  has  in  it,  I  hope,  some 
e.\cuse  for  presumption.  Your  Lordship 
will  not — cannot — be  greatly  displeased  with 
an  unfortunate  man,  whose  wants  are  the 
most  urgent ;  who  wants  a  friend  to  assist 
him,  and  bread.”  After  relating  his  unsuc¬ 
cessful  application  to  Lord  North,  he  con¬ 
cludes  with  this  strong  appeal:  “  My  Lord, 
I  now  turn  to  your  Lordship,  and  entreat  to 
be  heard.  I  am  ignorant  what  to  ask,  but 
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feel  forcibly  my  wants — patronage  and  bread. 

I  have  no  other  claim  on  your  Lordship, 
than  my  necessities — but  they  are  great — 
unless  my  muse,  and  she  has,  I  am  afraid, 
as  few  charms ;  nor  is  it  a  time  for  such  to 
flourish :  in  serener  days,  my  Lord,  I  have 
produced  some  poetical  compositions  the 
public  might  approve,  and  your  Lordship 
not  disdain  to  patronize.” 

The  poor  poet  was  again  doomed  to  dis¬ 
appointment.  His  communication  was  dis¬ 
regarded  ;  and  he  next  addressed  himself  to 
Lord  Chancellor  Thurlow  ;  “  but,”  says  his 
son,  “  with  little  better  fortune.  To  the 
first  letter,  which  enclosed  a  copy  of  verses, 
his  Lordship  returned  for  answer  a  cold  po¬ 
lite  note,  regretting  that  his  avocations  did 
not  leave  him  leisure  to  read  verses,”  and  of 
a  second  application  he  took  no  notice  at  all. 
This  apparent  neglect  was,  however,  as  we 
shall  see,  afterwards  nobly  atoned  for  ;  for 
notwithstanding  his  rough  exterior  and  re¬ 
pulsive  eccentricities,  Thurlow  was  endowed 
with  a  noble  nature  and  generous  disposition.  I 
Meanwhile,  his  situation  became  every  day 
more  critical ;  his  distresses  more  appalling. 
Heartsick  and  lonely  in  the  great  metropolis, 
his  spirits  at  length  gave  way,  and  he  must 
have  keenly  felt  what  he  has  so  well  ex¬ 
pressed  in  his  poem  of  the  Library : — 

“  Hard  is  his  fate  who  builds  his  peace  of  mind 

On  the  precarious  mercies  of  mankind  ; 

Who  hopes  for  wild  and  visionary  things, 

And  mounts  o’er  unknown  seas  with  vent’rous 
wings.” 

How  he  lived  at  all  is  a  mystery.  His 
landlord,  Mr.  Vickery,  treated  him,  it  is  evi¬ 
dent,  with  great  consideration,  and  his  kind 
friend  Burcham  furnished  him  with  an  occa¬ 
sional  meal.  His  journal  to  Mira  was  dis¬ 
continued,  as  we  have  before  intimated,  after 
three  months  of  his  residence  in  London  ; 
perhaps  it  became  too  painful  for  him  to  re¬ 
cord  his  daily  troubles  and  keen  vexations, 
and  in  the  absence  of  any  record,  we  can 
only  guess  at  the  extent  of  his  misery  and 
privations. 

At  length,  early  in  the  year  1781,  a 
“  propitious  influence”  induced  him  to  ad¬ 
dress  a  despairing  appeal  to  the  great  states¬ 
man  whom  he  ever  afterward  regarded  as  the 
kindest,  best,  and  greatest  man  of  his  gene¬ 
ration, — whose  ear  was  open  to  every  cry  of 
distress,  whether  proceeding  from  the  op¬ 
pressed  and  down-trodden  natives  of  a  dis¬ 
tant  dependency,  or  from  a  poor  stranded 
adventurer  in  this  London  wilderness — the 
generous  and  noble-hearted  Edmund  Burke. 


Spirit-touching,  and  very  piteous,  was  the 
poor  poet’s  address  to  the  great  politician  ; 
but  we  question  whether  many  men  in  Mr. 
Burke’s  position,  immersed  in  public  busi¬ 
ness,  and  beset  with  daily  applications,  would 
not  have  put  it  aside  as  an  ordinary  begging- 
letter.  That  great  man,  however,  with  the 
just  and  rare  discrimination  which  resulted 
from  an  uncommon  knowledge  of  mankind, 
saw  at  once  that  Crabbe  was  no  common 
applicant  for  charity.  He  read  with  inter¬ 
est  the  details  of  his  sufferings  ;  they  were  so 
truthfully  and  intelligently  penned  that  he 
could  not  doubt.  The  letter  is  too  long  to 
be  quoted  entire,  but  we  cannot  pass  it  over 
without  making  a  short  extract.  Having 
portrayed  his  early  hopes,  struggles,  mis¬ 
takes,  and  disappointments,  his  pressing  ex¬ 
igencies  and  abject  poverty,  the  friendless 
poet  thus  concluded  his  appeal  to  the  states¬ 
man  : — 

“  You  will  guess  the  purpose  of  so  long 
an  introduction.  I  appeal  to  you,  sir,  as  a 
good,  and,  let  me  add,  a  great  man.  I  have 
no  other  pretensions  to  your  favor,  than  that 
I  am  an  unhappy  one.  It  is  not  easy  to  sup¬ 
port  the  thoughts  of  confinement ;  and  I  am 
coward  enough  to  dread  such  an  end  to  my 
suspense. 

“  Can  you,  sir,  in  any  degree,  aid  me  with 
propriety  ?  Will  you  ask  any  demonstra¬ 
tions  of  my  veracity  ?  I  have  imposed  upon 
myself,  but  I  have  been  guilty  of  no  other 
imposition.  Let  me,  if  possible,  interest 
your  compassion.  I  know  those  of  rank 
and  fortune  are  teased  with  frequent  peti¬ 
tions,  and  are  compelled  to  refuse  the  re¬ 
quests  even  of  those  whom  they  know  to  be 
in  distress  ;  it  is,  therefore,  with  a  distant 
hope  I  ventured  to  solicit  such  favor;  but 
you  will  forgive  me,  sir,  if  you  do  not  think 
proper  to  relieve.  It  is  impossible  that  €en- 
timents  like  yours  can  proceed  from  any  but 
a  humane  and  generous  heart. 

“  I  will  call  upon  you,  sir,  to-morrow,  and 
if  I  have  not  the  happiness  to  obtain  credit 
with  you,  I  must  submit  to  my  fate.  My 
existence  is  a  pain  to  myself,  and  every  one 
near  and  dear  to  me  is  distressed  in  my  dis¬ 
tresses.  My  connexions,  once  the  source  of 
happiness,  now  embitter  the  reverse  of  my 
fortune,  and  I  have  only  to  hope  a  speedy 
end  to  a  life  unpromisingly  begun  ;  in  which 
(though  it  ought  not  to  be  boasted  of)  I  can 
reap  some  consolation  from  looking  to  the 
end  of  it.” 

Some  verses  were  enclosed  with  the  letter, 
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which  Mr.  Burke  perused,  and  acting  in¬ 
stantly  on  the  impulses  of  his  generous  na¬ 
ture,  he  appointed  a  day  and  hour  for  an  in¬ 
terview  with  the  author.  With  trembling 
anxiety,  but,  we  may  imagine,  with  confident 
hope  and  many  pleasing  anticipations,  the 
poor  adventurer  knocked  at  the  door  of  Mr. 
Burke’s  mansion.  He  w'as  ushered  into  his 
presence,  received  with  unexpected  kindness, 
and  finally  dismissed  with  assurances  that 
left  him  no  room  to  doubt  that  a  bright  fu¬ 
ture  had  dawned  upon  him.  The  readiest 
mode  to  aid  the  young  author,  thought  Mr. 
Burke,  was  by  the  publication  of  his  poems ; 
and  he  accordingly  selected  the  Village  and 
the  Library  from  other  compositions,  and 
read  them,  in  his  most  impressive  manner,  to 
Dodsley,  the  publisher.  The  bookseller  did 
not  feel  much  confidence  in  the  success  of 
the  verses,  but  admitted  their  excellence. 
The  publication  of  the  Library  was  at  last 
decided  on,  and  Dodsley  generously  pro¬ 
mised  that  all  the  profits  should  be  appro¬ 
priated  to  the  author. 

Burke’s  kindness  did  not  stop  here.  He 
had  found,  as  he  told  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
that  his  new  prottgi  “  had  the  mind  and  feel¬ 
ings  of  a  gentleman and,  in  order  to  give 
him  leisure  for  study,  he  invited  him  to  his 
seat  at  Beaconsfield,  lavished  on  him  ev'ery 
attention,  and  laid  plans-  for  his  future  life. 
“  It  was  in  the  course  of  one  of  their  walks,” 
says  the  poet’s  son  and  biographer,  “  amidst 
the  classical  shades  of  Beaconsfield,  that 
Burke,  after  some  conversation  on  general 
literature,  suggested  by  a  passage  of  the 
Georgies,  which  he  had  happened  to  quote 
on  observing  something  that  was  going  on  in 
his  favorite  farm,  passed  to  a  more  minute 
inquiry  into  my  father’s  early  days  in  Suffolk 
than  he  had  before  made,  and  drew  from  him 
the  avowal,  that,  with  respect  to  future  af¬ 
fairs,  he  felt  a  strong  partiality  for  the 
church.  ‘  It  is  most  fortunate,’  said  Mr. 
Burke,  ‘  that  your  father  exerted  himself  to 
send  you  to  that  second  school  ;  without  a 
little  Latin  we  should  have  made  nothing  of 
you  ;  now,  I  think  we  shall  succeed.”  After 
this  conversation,  “Mr.  Burke,”  continues  the 
biographer,  “  though  well  aware  of  the  diffi¬ 
culties  of  obtaining  holy  orders  for  any  per¬ 
son  not  regularly  educated,  exerted  himself 
to  procure  the  assent,  in  this  instance,  of  Dr. 
Yonge,  the  then  Bishop  of  Norwich  ;  and  in 
this,  backed  by  the  favorable  representations 
of  Mr.  Dudley  North  and  Mr.  Charles  Long, 
he  was  eventually  successful.” 

The  transition  which  Crabbe  had  made 
from  poverty  and  n^lect  to  comfort,  consid¬ 


eration,  and  congenial  society,  was  sudden 
and  unforeseen,  and  has  no  parallel  in  litera¬ 
ry  history.  His  heart  was  filled  with  grati¬ 
tude  and  pious  thankfulness.  In  after  life, 
he  could  not  speak  of  Burke’s  kindness  to 
him  without  tears  in  his  eyes.  He  was  at 
once  introduced  to  the  distinguished  and  in¬ 
tellectual  circle  by  whom  the  statesman  was 
surrounded  ;  amongst  others,  to  Fox,  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  and  Dr.  Johnson.  By  the 
latter  he  was  at  first  received  with  a  growl, 
but  afterward  treated  with  substantial  kind¬ 
ness.  The  Lord  Chancellor  Thurlow  invited 
him  to  breakfast,  soon  after  the  publication 
of  the  Library,  and  at  parting  put  into  his 
hand  a  £100  bank-note,  at  that  time  a  most 
acceptable  present. 

In  December,  1781,  Crabbe  was  ordained 
by  the  Bishop  of  Norwich,  having  passed  a 
creditable  examination  ;  and  immediately 
prepared  to  officiate  as  a  curate  in  his  native 
town.  With  a  swelling  heart  he  took  leave 
of  his  generous  patron,  and  eminent  asso¬ 
ciates  ;  nor  did  he  omit  to  bid  a  kind  adieu 
to  the  linendraper  in  Cornhill,  at  whose  hos¬ 
pitable  table  he  had  so  often  sat,  when  with¬ 
out  the  means  of  purchasing  a  meal.  Ar¬ 
rived  at  Aldborough,  he  received  the  con¬ 
gratulations  of  his  friends,  who  now  com¬ 
mended  the  imprudent  step  they  had  before 
so  emphatically  condemned.  The  father 
gloried  in  the  unexpected  success  of  his 
bookish  son,  and  confessed  that  he  had  un¬ 
derrated  his  abilities.  But  one  gentle  voice 
the  poet  missed,  whose  lightest  word  of 
sympathy  and  congratulation  would  have 
gladdened  him  more  than  all ;  one  approving 
smile  which  fondly  and  fervently  he  had 
hoped  would  have  beamed  upon  him  in  the 
day  of  his  triumph  and  success,  was  wanting 
to  complete  his  happiness.  His  mother,  the 
poor  meek  woman,  whose  heart  would  have 
leaped  with  joy  at  his  good  fortune,  who 
w’ould  have  gloried  in  his  fame,  as  only  a 
mother  could,  had  died  during  his  absence. 
The  feelings  which  such  a  loss  inspired,  have 
been  beautifully  delineated  in  his  poem  of 
“  The  Parish  Register — 

“  Arrived  at  home,  how  then  he  gazed  around, 

In  ev'ry  place,  where  she, no  more,  was  found; — 
The  seat  at  table  she  was  wont  to  fill ; 

The  fire-side  chair,  still  set,  hut  vacant  still ; 

The  garden-walks,  a  labor  all  her  own  ; 

The  latticed  bower,  with  trailing  shrubs  o’er- 

grown  ; 

The  Sunday-pew  she  fill’d  w’ith  all  her  race — 
Each  place  of  hers  was  now  a  sacred  place  ; 

'I’hat  while  it  call'd  up  sorrows  in  the  eyes, 
Pierced  the  full  heart,  and  forced  theuj  still  tu  . 
1  rise.” 
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While  officiating  as  a  curate  in  his  native 
town,  the  poet  was  subjected,  it  seems,  to 
many  annoyances.  The  good  people  of 
Aldborough  were  mystified  and  surprised  by 
his  strange  good  fortune,  and  many  ill-na¬ 
tured  rumors  were  invented  and  circulated 
to  account  for  his  success.  It  was,  there¬ 
fore,  with  no  small  delight  that  Crabbe  ac¬ 
cepted  the  post  of  domestic  chaplain  to  the 
Duke  of  Rutland,  procured  for  him  by  the 
never-tiring  kindness  of  his  benefactor 
Burke.  He  immediate!}’  exchanged  his 
humble  quarters  at  Aldborough  for  aristo-  I 
cratic  apai  tments  in  Belvoir  Castle ;  and 
whilst  residing  there,  in  1783,  he  published 
his  poem  of  the  Village. 

In  this  poem  were  displayed  all  his  most 
striking  excellences.  Without  anv  affecta- 
tion  of  originality,  there  was  a  freshness  and 
vigor  in  his  conceptions  which  took  the  read¬ 
er  by  surprise.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that 
whilst  carefully  discarding  the  conventional 
images  and  affected  phraseology  that  mark¬ 
ed  the  common-place  poetry  of  the  age,  in 
the  mechanism  of  his  verse,  he  followed  the 
popular  models,  and  scrupulously  adhered 
to  the  fashionable  standard.  We  need  not 
remind  our  readers  that  the  great  writers 
who  had  immediately  preceded  him,  had 
used  tlie  metre  of  Pope  with  singular  suc¬ 
cess: — Johnson,  in  his  masterly  imitations  of 
Juvenal ;  Churchill,  in  his  coarse  but  vigor¬ 
ous  satires,  and  finally  Oliver  Goldsmith,  in 
the  “Traveler”  cand  the  “Deserted  Vil¬ 
lage.”  It  is  possible  that  the  latter  poem 
might  have  suggested  to  Crabbe  a  delinea¬ 
tion  of  rural  life  of  a  somewhat  different 
complexion  ;  and  in  many  of  his  descriptions 
there  is  much  of  the  manner  of  Goldsmith. 
The  poem  had  been  sent  to  Dr.  Johnson, 
who  honored  it  with  his  corrections,  and 
heartily  approved  of  its  manly  sentiment. 
The  Doctor  was  undoubtedly  pleased  with 
its  orthodox  form,  as  well  as  with  its  origi¬ 
nality  and  truth.  Earnestness  and  reality 
were  rare  virtues  in  the  verse-writers  of  the 
day  ;  and  many  of  the  respectable  readers  of 
poetry  must  have  been  startled  by  the  origi¬ 
nality  of  Crabbe’s  delineations.  His  Village 
was  no  pastoral  paradise.  He  dej)icted  the 
manners  of  country  people  not  as  they  might, 
or  as  they  ought  to  have  been,  but  as  they 
were.  He  did  not  subscribe  to  the  notion 
that  happiness  and  contentment  were  always 
to  be  found  in  the  rural  cottage,  or  that  the 
rustic’s  life  was  one  round  of  cheerfulness 
and  comfort.  His  great  object  w’as  to  con¬ 
vince  the  sentimentalist  that  there  was  ano- 
.  ther  side  to  the  picture : — 


“  Yet  grant  them  health,  ’tis  not  for  us  to  tell, 
Though  the  head  droops  not,  that  the  heart  is 
well ; 

Or  will  you  praise  that  homely,  healthy  fare. 
Plenteous  and  plain,  that  happy  peasants  share  ? 
Oh  !  trifle  not  with  wants  you  cannot  feel, 

Nor  mock  the  misery  of  a  stinted  meal  ; 

Homely  not  wholesome,  plain  not  plenteous,  such 
As  you  wdio  praise  would  never  deign  to  touch.” 

The  description  of  the  parish  poor-house — 
such  as  parish  poor-houses  used  to  be — with 
its  putrid  vapors  and  walls  of  mud,  is,  per¬ 
haps,  the  most  powerful  sketch  in  the  poem ; 
but  it  is  too  familiar  to  bear  quotation.  As 
a  specimen  of  his  forcible  satire,  we  cannot, 
however,  forbear  inserting  his  portrait  of  the 
village  apothecary — a  sketch  from  life  : — 

“  Anon,  a  figure  enters,  quaintly  neat, 

-All  pride  and  business,  bustle  and  conceit ; 

With  looks  unalter’d  by  these  scenes  of  woe, 

With  speed  that,  entering,  speaks  his  haste  to 

go ; 

He  bids  the  gazing  throng  around  him  fly, 

And  carries  fate  and  physic  in  his  eye  ; 

A  potent  quack,  long  versed  in  human  ills. 

Who  first  instills  the  victim  whom  he  kills  ; 
WJiose  murd’rous  hand  a  drowsy  bench  protect, 
And  whose  most  tender  mercy  is  neglect.” 

At  the  latter  end  of  the  same  year  in 
which  this  successful  poem  w'as  published, 
Crabbe  was  married  to  his  early  love,  Sarah 
Elmy,  in  the  parish  church  of  Beccles  * 
Amidst  all  the  discouraging  circumstances  of 
his  early  life,  the  ardor  of  their  attachment 
h  id  never  cooled  ;  and  for  many  a  long  year 
their  wedded  life  was  blest  \yith  all  the  felici¬ 
ty  which  such  sincere  and  well-tried  affec¬ 
tion  deserved. 

In  1785  was  published  the  poem  of  the 
“  Newspaper,”  which  can  scarcely  be  said  to 
have  added  much  to  Crabbe’s  reputation, 
and  from  that  time  for  twenty-two  years,  his 
muse  was  wholly  silent. 

In  this  interval,  he  held  successively  seve¬ 
ral  church  preferments,  and  sedulously  de¬ 
voted  himself  to  the  duties  of  his  profession. 
In  the  society  of  his  wife  and  children, — a 
simple  and  unassuming  country  clergyman, — 
he  pursued  the  even  tenor  of  his  way,  un¬ 
disturbed  by  visions  of  literary  fame.  In 
the  discharge  of  his  duties,  he  evinced  a 
Parson  Adams-like  simplicity,  which  showed 
how  foreign  to  his  character  was  every  spe¬ 
cies  of  affectation  and  pretence.  Perhaps 
some  of  his  parishioners  might  have  thought 


*  So  called  from  its  fiue.told  church,  {Beata  Ec- 
clesia.) 
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him  occasionally  wanting  in  dignity,  and  too 
tareless  of  the  proprieties  of  his  profession. 
His  son  observes  that  “he  had  the  most 
complete  exemption  from  fear  or  solicitude,” 
(whilst  officiating  as  a  minister.)  “  ‘  I  must 
have  some  money,  gentlemen,’  he  would 
say,  in  stepping  from  the  pulpit.  This  was 
his  notice  of  tithe-day.  Once  or  twice,  find- 
ing  it  grow  dark,  he  abruptly  shut  his  ser¬ 
mon,  saying,  ‘Upon  my  word,  I  cannot  see  ; 

I  must  give  you  the  rest  when  we  meet 
again.*  Or  he  would  walk’into  a  pew  near  a 
window,  and  stand  on  the  seat  and  finish  his 
sermon,  with  the  most  admirable  indifference 
to  the  remarks  of  his  congregation.” 

Although  the  Village  and  the  Library  had 
taken  their  place  amongst  English  classics, 
their  author  was  almost  forgotten  by  the 
reading  public,  when  in  1807  he  published 
“  The  Parish  Register,”  with  some  minor 
pieces.  The  new  poems  were  received  with 
the  applause  they  merited ;  all  the  peculiar 
excellences  of  the  Village  were  displayed  in 
the  Register  in  still  higher  perfection ;  and  it 
was  evident  that  time  had  matured  and 
strengthened  the  poet’s  powers.  There  was 
the  same  wonderful  talent  for  minute  des¬ 
cription — the  same  singular  adherence  to  the 
literal  and  prosaic  truth,  blended  with  a  pro¬ 
founder  pathos,  and  still  deeper  insight  into 
human  nature.  His  former  poems  contained 
no  description  equal  in  solemn  and  terrible 
effect,  to  his  sketch  of  the  Village  Infidel  in 
the  first  part  of  the  Register : — 

“  His,  a  lone  house,  by  Dead-man’s  Dyke-way 
stood ; 

And  his,  a  nightly  haunt  in  Lonely  wood  ; 

Each  village  inn  has  heard  the  ruffian  boast 
That  he  believed  ‘  in  neither  God  nor  ghost 
That  when  the  sod  upon  the  sinner  press’d. 

He,  like  the  saint,  had  everlasting  rest ; 

That  never  priest  believed  his  doctrines  true. 

But  would,  for  profit,  own  himself  a  Jew, 

Or  worship  wood  and  stone,  as  honest  heathen 
do ; 

That  fools  alone  on  future  worlds  rely, 

And  all  who  die  for  faith  deserve  to  die.” 

His  command  of  quaint  and  vigorous  lan¬ 
guage,  and  terse,  epigrammatic  expression, 
were  never  more  fully  displayed  than  in  his 
description  of  the  dwelling-place  of  the  an¬ 
cient  maiden,  whose  death  is  recorded  in  the 
third  part  of  the  “Parish  Register.”  We 
quote  it  as  a  specimen  of  his  excellence  in 
another  style : 

“  Down  by  the  church-way-walk,  and  where  the 
brook 

Winds  round  the  chancel  like  a  shepherd’s 
crook  ; 


In  that  small  house,  with  those  green  pales  be" 
fore. 

Where  jasmine  trails  on  either  side  the  door ; 
Where  those  dark  shrubs,  that  now  crow  wild  at 
will. 

Were  dipt  in  form,  and  tantalized  witti  skill ; 
Where  cockles  blanch’d  and  pebbles  neatly  spread. 
Form’d  shining  borders  for  the  larkspurs’  bed  : — 
There  lived  a  lady,  wise,  austere,  and  nice. 

Who  show’d  her  virtue  by  her  scorn  of  vice ; 

In  the  dear  fashions  of  her  youth  she  dress’d, 

A  pea-green  Joseph  was  her  favorite  vest : 

Erect  she  stood,  she  walk’d  with  stately  mien, 
Tight  was  her  length  of  slays,  and  she  was  tall 
and  lean.” 

We  will  make  one  more  extract  from  the 
“  Register,”  and  we  trust  our  readers  will 
pardon  the  length  of  the  quotation.  The 
portrait  of  Isaac  Ashford, — an  honest,  manly 
English  laborer,  has  always  appeared  to  us 
not  merely  the  most  successful  of  Crabbe’s 
delineations,  but  one  of  the  most  beauti¬ 
ful  sketches  in  the  whole  range  of  our  po¬ 
etical  literature.  We  doubt  whether  the 
bard  of  Auburn  himself  has  written  anything 
which  leaves  a  more  pleasing  impression  on 
the  mind,  or  which,  from  its  tranquil  beauty 
and  manly  sentiment,  is  more  worthy  of  cita¬ 
tion. 

“  Next  to  these  ladies,  but  in  nought  allied,' 

A  noble  peasant,  Isaac  Ashford,  died. 

Noble  he  was,  contemning  all  things  mean. 

His  truth  unquestion’d  and  his  soul  serene: 

Of  no  man’s  presence  Isaac  felt  afraid ; 

At  no  man’s  question  Isaac  look’d  dismay’d : 
Shame  knew  him  not,  he  dreaded  no  disgrace/. 
Truth,  simple  truth,  was  written  in  his  face  ; 

Yet  while  the  serious  thought  his  soul  approved, 
Cheerful  he  seem’d,  and  gentleness  he  loved  \  ^ 

To  bliss  domestic  he  his  heart  resign'd. 

And,  with  the  firmest,  had  the  fondest  mind. 

«  %  4c  % 

If  pride  were  his,  ’twas  not  their  vulgar  pride, 
Who,  in  their  base  contempt,  the  great  deride; 
Nor  pride  in  learning,  though  my  clerk  agreed, 

If  fate  should  call  him,  Ashford  might  succeed; 
Nor  pride  in  rustic  skill,  although  we  knew 
None  his  superior,  and  his  equals  few: 

But  if  that  spirit  in  his  soul  had  place. 

It  was  the  jealous  pride  that  shuns  disgrace ; 

A  pride  in  honest  fame,  by  virtue  gain’d, 

In  sturdy  boys  to  virtuous  lalx)r3  train’d  ; 

Pride  in  the  power  that  guards  his  country’s  coast, 
And  all  that  Englishmen  enjoy  and  boast ; 

Pride  in  a  life  that  slander’s  longue  defied — 

In  fact,  a  noble  passsiun,  misnamed  pride. 

He  had  no  party’s  rage,  no  sect’rv’s  whim  ; 
Christian  and  countryman  was  all  with  him : 
True  to  his  church  he  came;  no  Sunday  shower 
Kept  him  at  home  in  that  important  hour. 

I  feel  his  absence  in  the  hours  of  prayer. 

And  view  his  seat,  and  sigh  for  Isaac  there  ; 
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I  see  no  more  those  white  locks,  thinly  spread 
Round  the  bald  polish  of  that  honor’d  head  ; 

No  more  that  awful  glance  on  playful  wight 
Compell’d  to  kneel  and  tremble  at  the  sight ; 

To  fold  his  fingers,  all  in  dread  the  while, 

Till  Mister  Ashford  soften’d  to  a  smile ; 

No  more  that  meek  and  suppliant  look  in  prayer. 
Nor  the  pure  faith  (to  give  it  force)  are  there  : 

But  he  is  blest,  and  I  lament  no  more, 

A  wise,  good  man,  contented  to  be  poor.” 

In  the  “Borough”  (published  in  1810, 
for  the  poet  was  now  encouraged  to  pro¬ 
ceed,)  the  reviewers  discerned  “  greater 
beauties  and  greater  blemishes,”  than  in  any 
of  the  former  poems.  The  “  Tales  in  Verse,” 
1812,  and  the  “Tales  of  the  Hall,”  1819, 
■were  still  more  popular ;  and  amongst  a  se¬ 
lect  few,  at  least,  Crabbe  was  regarded  as 
one  of  the  greatest  poets  of  his  age.  His 
productions  did  not  at  first  obtain  a  very 
wide  popularity ;  for  they  wanted  the  glare 
and  glitter  which  attract  a  certain  class  of 
verse  readers;  but  they  gradually  grew  upon 
public  estimation,  and,  as  a  test  of  their 
worth,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  Mr.  Murray 
was  induced  to  give  him  for  the  “  Tales  of 
the  Hall,”  and  the  remaining  copyright  of  * 
his  previous  poems,  the  munificent  sum  of 
£3,000.  He  was  not  a  rapid  writer;  indeed, 
it  is  probable,  since  he  abstained  from  it  so 
long,  that  he  felt  severely  the  task  of  com¬ 
position.  “  He  fancied,”  says  his  son, — and 
these  small  particulars  are  always  interest¬ 
ing — “  that  autumn  was,  on  the  whole,  the 
most  favorable  season  for  him  in  the  compo¬ 
sition  of  poetry ;  but  there  was  something  in 
the  effect  of  a  sudden  fall  of  snow  that  ap¬ 
peared  to  stimulate  him  in  a  very  extraordi¬ 
nary  manner.  It  was  during  a  great  snow 
storm,  that,  shut  up  in  his  room,  he  wrote 
almost  currento  calamo  his  Sir  Eustace 
Grey.” 

We  have  not  enlarged  upon  Crabbe’s 
striking  poetical  virtues,  without  being  sen¬ 
sible  of  his  faults ;  but,  as  a  great  critic  has 
observed,  his  faults  are  more  obvious  and 
prominent,  and  “are  all  on  the  surface  of 
his  writings.”  His  bald  and  homely  phrase¬ 
ology  has  been  excellently  parodied  in  the 
“  Rejected  Addresses.”  The  poet  himself 
confessed  that  the  young  men  “had  done 
him  admirably  ;”  though,  he  added,  “  it  is 
easier  to  imitate  style  tlian  to  furnish  mat¬ 
ter.”  Our  readers  will  readily  recall  some 
lines  of  this  famous  imitation  ;  e.  g. — 

“  John  William  Richard  Alexander  Dwyer 
Was  footman  to  Justinian  Stubbs,  Esquire; 

But  when  John  Dwyer  ’li.sted  in  the  Blues, 
Emanuel  Jennings  polish’d  Stubb’s  shoes,”  &c. 


That  he  committed  many  sins  against  good 
taste  cannot  be  denied ;  that  he  is  frequently 
formal,  flat,  and  prosaic,  and  that  he  dwelt 
too  much  on  repulsive  and  disagreeable  sub¬ 
jects — all  this  is  admitted.  Like  the  too 
faithful  portrait- painter,  he  offends  by  over 
minuteness,  and  rigid  truth. 

“  His  verse  from  Nature’s  face  each  feature  drew, 
Each  lovely  charm,  each  mole  and  wrinkle  too” 

The  distinguished  wit  who  with  such  suc¬ 
cess  parodied  his  style,  conferred  on  him  the 
nick-name  of  “  Pope  in  worsted  stockings  ;” 
and  the  ludicrous  appellation  was  enrolled 
amongst  the  happy  sayings  of  the  day,  and 
gladly  seized  on  by  the  numerous  opponents 
of  his  poetical  creed.  But  his  merits  are  too 
great  to  suffer  from  a  few  admitted  ejrors : 
his  virtues  were  all  his  own ;  and  as  long  as 
originality  and  genius  are  admired  and  re¬ 
vered,  he  will  hold  a  distinguished  place 
amongst  the  poets  of  the  last  generation. 

In  the  latter  portion  of  Mr.  Crabbe’s  life 
he  appears  to  have  entered  more  into  general 
society.  He  made  frequent  journeys  to 
London,  where  his  genius  and  fame  secured 
him  admission  into  all  the  literary  and  dis¬ 
tinguished  circles.  In  1822  he  paid  Sir 
Walter  Scott  (who  had  always  been  a  genu¬ 
ine  admirer  of  his  poems,)  a  visit,  at  Edin¬ 
burgh.  Mr.  Lockhart  has  recorded  a  cu¬ 
rious  and  characteristic  anecdote  connected 
with  this  visit.  “Mr.  Crabbe,”  he  says,  in 
a  letter  addressed  to  the  poet’s  son,  “  had,  I 
presume,  read  very  little  about  Scotland  be¬ 
fore  that  excursion.  .  .  .  ?  .  I  believe  he 
really  never  had  known,  until  then,  that  a 
language  radically  distinct  from  the  English, 
was  still  actually  spoken  within  the  island. 
And  this  recalls  a  scene  of  high  merriment 
which  occurred  the  very  morning  after  his 
arrival.  When  he  came  down  into  the 
breakfast  parlor.  Sir  Walter  had  not  yet  ap¬ 
peared  there ;  and  Mr.  Crabbe  had  before 
him  two  or  three  portly  personages  all  in 
the  full  Highland  garb.  These  gentlemen, 
arrayed  in  a  costume  so  novel,  were  talking 
in  a  language  which  he  did  not  understand  ; 
so  he  never  doubted  that  they  were  foreign¬ 
ers.  The  Celts,  on  their  part,  conceived  Mr. 
Crabbe,  dressed  as  he  was  in  rather  an  old- 
fashioned  style  of  clerical  propriety — with 
buckles  in  his  shoes,  for  instance — to  be 
some  learned  ahbe,  who  had  come  on  a  pil¬ 
grimage  to  the  shrine  of  Waverly;  and  the 
result  was,  that  when,  a  little  afterward. 
Sir  Walter  and  his  family  entered  the  room, 
they  found  your  father  and  these  worthy 
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lairds  hammering  away,  with  pain  and  labor,  ! 
to  make  themselves  mutually  understood,  in  { 
most  execrable  French.  Great  was  the  re-  j 
lief,  and  potent  the  laughter,  when  the  host  j 
interrupted  their  colloquy  with  his  plain 
Enjjlish  ‘  Good-mornincr.’  ” 

Tranquil  and  placid  were  the  last  years  of 
the  poet’s  life,  but  they  present  few  incidents 
for  the  biographer.  At  length,  on  the  3d  of 
February,  1832,  in  the  78th  year  of  his  age. 


he  breathed  his  last,  full  of  years  and  honors, 
at  Trowbridge,  in  Wiltshire,  of  which  parish 
he  had  been  nineteen  years  the  rector,  llis 
life  must,  on  the  whole,  be  pronounced  a 
fortunate  instance  of  the  union  of  rare  talents 
with  high  principle  and  amiable  manners ; 
and  few  of  our  modern  poets  have,  to  the 
writer’s  mind,  a  greater  claim  on  the  respect 
and  regard  of  Englishmen  than 
Crabbe. 


George 


NATHANIEL  HAWTHORNE. 


The  Alhenaum  has  the  following  remarks 
upon  the  last  work  of  Nathaniel  Haav- 

TilORNE  ; — 

“This  is  a  most  powerful  and  painful 
story.  Mr.  Hawthorne  must  be  well  know’n 
to  our  readers  as  a  favorite  of  the  Athenaum. 
We  rate  him  as  among  the  most  original  and 
peculiar  writers  of  American  fiction.  There 
is,  in  his  works,  a  mixture  of  Puritan  reserve 
and  wild  imaginaton,  of  passion  and  descrip¬ 
tion,  of  the  allegorical  and  the  real,  which 
some  will  fail  to  understand,  and  which  others 
will  positively  reject, — but  which,  to  our¬ 
selves,  is  fascinating,  and  wl.ich  entitles  him 
to  be  placed  on  a  level  with  Brockden  Brown 
and  the  author  of  ‘  Rip  Van  Winkle.’  ‘  The 
Scarlet  Letter’  will  increase  his  reputation 
with  all  who  do  not  shrink  from  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  the  tale  ;  but  this,  as  w'e  have  said, 
is  more  than  ordinarily  painful.  When  we 
have  announced  that  the  three  characters  are 
a  guilty  wife,  openly  punished  for  her  guilt, 
— her  tempter,  whom  she  refuses  to  unmask, 
and  who,  during  the  entire  story,  carries  a  fair 
front  and  an  unblemished  name  among  his 
congregation, — and  her  husband,  who,  re¬ 
turning  from  a  long  absence  at  the  moment 
of  her  sentence,  sits  himself  down  betwixt 
the  two  in  the  midst  of  a  small  and  severe 
community  to  work  out  his  slow  vengeance 
on  both,  under  the  pretext  of  magnanimous 
forgivenness, — when  we  have  explained  that 
‘The  Scarlet  Letter  ’  is  the  badjre  of  Hester 
Prynne’s  shame,  we  ought  to  add  that  we 
recollect  no  tale,  dealing  with  crime  so  sad 
and  revenge  so  subtly  diabolical,  that  is  at 
the  same  time  so  clear  of  fever  and  of  prurient 


excitement.  The  misery  of  the  woman  is  as 
present  in  every  page  as  the  heading,  which, 
in  the  title  of  the  romance,  symbolizes  her 
punishment.  Her  terrors  concerning  her 
strange  elvish  child  present  retribution  in  a 
form  which  is  new  and  natural ; — her  slow 
and  painful  purification  through  repentance 
is  crowned  by  no  perfect  happiness,  such  as 
awaits  the  decline  of  those  who  have  no 
dark  and  bitter  past  to  remember.  Then,  the 
gradual  corrosion  of  heart  of  Dimmesdale, 
the  faithless  priest,  under  the  insidious  care 
of  the  husband,  (whose  relationship  to  Hester 
is  a  secret  known  only  to  themselves,)  is 
appalling ;  and  his  final  confession  and  ex¬ 
piation  are  merely  a  relief,  not  a  reconcilia¬ 
tion.  We  are  by  no  means  satisfied  that 
passions  and  tragedies  like  these  are  the 
legitimate  subjects  for  fiction  :  we  are  satis¬ 
fied  that  novels  such  as  ‘  Adam  Blair,’  and 
plays,  such  as  ‘  The  Stranger,’  may  be  justly 
charged  with  attracting  more  persons  than 
they  warn  by  their  excitement.  But  if  Sin 
and  Sorrow  in  their  most  fearful  forms  are 
to  be  presented  in  any  work  of  art,  they  have 
rarely  been  treated  with  a  loftier  severity, 
purity,  and  sympathy,  than  in  Mr.  Haw¬ 
thorne’s  ‘  Scarlet  Letter.’  The  touch  of  the 
fantastic  befitting  a  period  of  society  in  which 
itinerant  and  excitable  human  creatures  con- 
ceived  each  other  and  themselves  to  be  un¬ 
der  the  direct  ‘  rule  and  governance  ’  of  the 
Wicked  One,  is  most  skillfully  administered. 
The  supernatural  here  never  becomes  grossly 
palpable : — the  thrill  is  ail  the  deeper  for  its 
action  being  indefinite,  and  its  source  vague 
and  distant.” 
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MECHANISM  OF  THE  POST-OFFICE. 


Valentine's  Day  at  the  Post  Office. — Household  Words^  a  Weekly  Journal^ 
conducted  by  Charles  Dickens.  No.  1.  1850. 


Her  Majesty’s  Postmaster-General  is  the 
Commander-in-Chief  of  an  army  of  great 
magnitude,  quartered  not  only  over  the  whole 
surface  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  in  al¬ 
most  every  portion  of  the  British  Empire, 
but  also  at  many  Foreign  Ports.  His  Secre¬ 
taries  form  his  Staff ;  his  Surveyors  are  Com¬ 
manders  of  Districts,  to  whom  Postmasters 
report,  and  from  whom  in  most  cases  they 
receive  their  orders.  The  General  Post-Of¬ 
fice  in  London — his  Head-Quarters — is  com¬ 
posed  of  a  force  of  2903  persons,  divided 
into  two  Departments,  each  of  which,  with¬ 
out  further  flourish  of  trumpets,  shall  now 
rapidly  pass  in  review  before  our  readers. 

The  Inland  and  Foreign  Department,  com¬ 
monly  called  the  General  Post. 

The  daily  labor  of  this  office  is  composed 
of  two  very  violent  convulsions, — namely, 
the  morning  delivery  and  evening  despatch, 
and  two  comparativ'ely  slight  aguish  shivers, 
caused  by  a  tiny  arrival  and  departure  of 
letters  by  the  day  mails. 

Throughout  the  department,  at  any  period 
between  these  paroxysms,  there  reigns  a  si¬ 
lence  and  solitude  similar  to  that  which,  dur¬ 
ing  the  hours  of  divine  service,  so  creditably 
distinguishes  the  streets  of  Edinburgh  on  the 
Sabbath  day.  The  stranger,  as  he  paces 
from  one  large  hall  to  another,  save  the  tick¬ 
ing  of  the  great  clock,  hears  nothing  but  his 
own  footsteps  ;  and  with  the  exception  now 
and  then  of  a  dark-coated  clerk  popping  out 
of  one  door  into  another ;  of  a  bright  red 
postman  occasionally  passing  like  a  meteor 
across  the  floor,  and  of  a  few  other  over¬ 
tired  men  in  scarlet  uniform  sitting  and  lying 
fast  asleep  in  various  attitudes,  like  certain 
persons  in  the  galleries  of  “  another  place,” 
no  human  being  is  to  be  seen.  While,  there¬ 
fore, this  well-regulated  and  well- worked  pub¬ 


lic  department  is  enjoying  its  siesta,  we  wil 
endeavor  to  offer  to  our  readers  a  rou(;h  out- 
line  of  the  scene  of  its  operations. 

When  the  present  London  Post-Office  was 
completely  finished  in  1829,  it  was  found, 
after  all,  to  be  barely  large  enough  for  its 
business ;  and  accordingly  its  first  effort  to 
obtain  additional  accommodation  was,  in 
1831,  to  construct  upon  iron  canti-levers  a 
gallery  halfway  between  the  floor  and  the 
roof  of  one-half  of  the  great  sorting  cham- 
ber,  which  was  originally,  as  indeed  it  still 
is,  a  vast  lofty  douWe  hall  109  feet  long,  80 
feet  6  inches  broad,  and  28  feet  high.  In 
1836,  to  obtain  further  accommodation,  it 
was  determined  to  eject  the  secretary  from 
the  building,  and  to  appropriate  his  very 
handsome  suite  of  apartments  therein  to  the 
uses  of  the  office. 

Soon  after  our  Parliament  adopted  Mr. 
Rowland  Hill’s  bold  proposal  of  the  penny 
post,  the  brick  and  mortar  boot,  which  had 
always  been  too  tight,  was  found  to  pinch  so 
intolerably,  that  various  expedients,  one  after 
another,  were  resorted  to  :  and  it  was  first  of 
all  determined  to  construct,  over  the  double 
hall  we  have  just  described,  another  set  or 
suite  of  the  same  dimensions,  which,  instead 
of  resting  on  the  ceilings  of  the  old  ones, 
were  to  be  suspended  from  a  strong  arched 
iron  girder  roof  by  iron  rods.  In  effecting 
however  this  ingenious  operation  the  inevita¬ 
ble  result  has  been  that  the  principal  hall  on 
the  ground  floor  has  been  deprived  of  its 
sky-lights,  and  to  the  serious  inconvenience 
of  the  poor  fellows  who  work  in  it,  and  we 
must  add  to  the  discredit  of  the  country, 
this  important  portion  of  the  London,  and 
consequently  of  the  largest  post-office  in  the 
world,  is  now  lighted  almost  entirely  during 
the  whole  sunshine,  even  of  summer,  by 
stinking  gas !  Then,  even  the  increased  ac¬ 
commodation  thus  obtained  not  fully  meeting 
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the  requirements  of  the  new  system,  a  small 
hollow  quadrangle,  built  for  lighting  another 
portion  of  the  establishment,  was  on  the 
ground  floor  converted  into  a  little  office ; 
and  finally,  these  efforts  not  affording  suffi¬ 
cient  room,  the  money-order  office,  president, 
clerks,  window-men,  ledgers,  documents,  pa¬ 
pers  and  all,  were  ordered  to  swarm  or  emi¬ 
grate  from  the  post-office  into  an  immense 
hive  or  building  purposely  constructed  to  re¬ 
ceive  them. 

By  these  patch-work  arrangements  the  of¬ 
fice  is  at  present  sufficiently  large  for  its  du¬ 
ties,  for  the  performance  of  which  great  fa¬ 
cility  has  been  derived  by  the  construction  at 
each  end  of  the  large  double  halls  on  both 
floors  of  a  very  ingenious  contrivance,  sug¬ 
gested  by  Mr.  Bokenham,  called  “  the  lift¬ 
ing  machine.”  Within  a  set  of  iron  bars 
about  3  inches  asunder,  and  altogether 
about  10  feet  broad,  reaching  vertically  from 
the  floor  of  the  lower  halls  to  those  suspend¬ 
ed  above  them,  there  are  in  strata  a  series  of 
platforms  9  feet  6  inches  broad  by  4  feet 
deep,  resembling  the  cages  in  which  wild 
beasts  at  country  fairs  are  usually  confined, 
which,  by  the  irresistible  power  of  a  steam- 
engine,  are  made  on  one  side  to  rise  28  feet 
from  the  lower  to  the  upper  halls,  and  then, 
passing  through  a  slit  in  the  wall,  to  descend 
in  like  manner  on  the  other  side  :  the  whole 
thus  circulating  like  the  buckets  of  a  dredg¬ 
ing  machine.  By  this  contrivance  sorters 
and  letter-carriers,  accompanied  by  their 
baskets  and  bags,  instead  of  having  to  toil 
up  and  down  a  steep  staircase,  are  quickly 
and  most  conveniently  transferred  from  one 
set  of  halls  to  the  other. 

The  floors  of  both  stories  are  divided  into 
long  double  desks,  separated  by  passages 
between  each  set,  averaging  about  five  feet 
in  breadth — each  great  chamber  being  over¬ 
looked  by  two  elevated  platforms  for  the 
“  Inspectors,”  who,  just  as  the  Persians 
worship  the  sun,  regulate  the  whole  of  their 
movements  by  the  expressiv'e  but  ever-vary¬ 
ing  features  of  the  hall’s  huge  round-faced 
clock. 

At  a  few  minutes  before  5  p.m.  the  whole 
force  of  the  inland  department,  refreshed  by 
its  siesta,  having  assembled,  the  business  for 
the  evening  begins  by  the  entrance  on  the 
lower  floors,  from  various  doors,  of  porters 
and  carriers  bringing,  in  various  attitudes, 
bags  and  baskets  full  of  letters,  which  have 
either  been  collected  by  hand  within  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  St.  Martin’s-le- Grand, 
or  have  been  delivered  into  the  slits  or  at  the 
windows  of  its  prepaying  office. 


At  half-past  five  a  stranger  would  fancy 
that  the  force  assembled  for  the  sorting  of 
letters  exceeded  its  work,  and  especially  that 
by  some  unaccountable  mystery  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  newspapers,  for  the  despatch  of 
which  the  whole  of  the  upper  halls  were  in 
readiness,  had  been  interdicted.  On  look¬ 
ing,  however,  into  the  large  bins  beneath  the 
slits  for  receiving  letters,  white  packets  of 
all  sizes  and  shapes  are  observed  at  about 
this  period  to  drop  down  in  arithmetical  pro¬ 
gression,  increasing  in  number  so  rapidly  that 
it  soon  occupies  the  attention  of  a  sturdy 
porter  to  keep  sweeping  them  with  a  broom 
into  a  heap,  which,  as  fast  as  it  can  be  tum¬ 
bled  into  baskets,  is  carried  into  the  large 
sorting  halls. 

The  fluttering,  flapping,  and  flopping  of 
all  these  letters — their  occasional  total  ces¬ 
sation  for  a  few  seconds — and  vet  the  almost 
awful  rate  at  Avhich  they  keep  increasing, 
form  altogether  a  very  exciting  scene. 

As  however  the  clock  is  unrelentingly  pro¬ 
gressing  towards  6  p.  m.  we  must  reluctantly 
beg  our  readers  to  move  with  us  from  the 
letter  bins  to  an  adjoining  compartment  for 
the  purpose  of  witnessing  a  moving  picture 
of  still  greater  interest. 

At  three  quarters  past  five  a  few  newspa¬ 
pers,  only  by  twos  or  by  threes  at  a  time, 
are  to  be  heard  falling  heavily  through  the 
broad  slits  into  the  spacious  bins  for  receiv¬ 
ing  them,  and  the  stranger  has  accordingly 
still  reason  to  think  that  in  the  newspaper 
department  of  this  world  something  some¬ 
where  must  have  gone  wrong.  In  a  few 
minutes,  however,  a  professional,  business¬ 
like  tap  is  heard  at  the  window,  and  a  lean, 
tall,  sinewy  man-in-waiting  within,  hitherto 
unobserved,  who,  with  his  sleeves  tucked 
up,  has  been  standing  like  a  statue  on  the 
interior  sill,  opening  the  window,  receives  a 
dirty  pocket  handkerchief  full  of  newspapers, 
which  he  tumbles  into  a  white  wicker  basket, 
2  feet  3  inches  cube,  standing  all  ready  be¬ 
neath.  He  has  scarcely,  with  rather  a  dis¬ 
dainful  jerk  of  his  hand,  returned  the  filthy 
rag  to  its  still  dirtier  owner,  when  there  is 
pushed  toward  him  a  large,  long  sack, 
which,  in  like  manner,  having  been  emptied 
into  the  basket,  is  chucked  to  its  proprietor. 
Bags,  bundles,  and  sacks  of  all  sizes,  shapes 
and  lengths,  now  arrive  so  rapidly,  that  the 
man-in-waiting  suddenly  throws  open  the 
whole  of  the  window,  and  in  receiving,  emp¬ 
tying,  and  throwing  about  bags,  he  com¬ 
mences  a  series  of  gymnastic  exercises  which 
are  astonishing  to  witness.  On  the  night  on 
which  we  beheld  the  operation  it  happened 
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that  the  newspapers  for  the  India  Mail  were 
to  be  added  to  those  of  the  heaviest  night 
of  the  week,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
number  of  bags  increased  so  rapidly,  that  an 
assistant  porter  of  the  same  lean,  active 
make,  jumping  on  the  broad  sill,  opened  a 
second  window.  At  five  minutes  before  six 
these  men  were  at  times  so  nearly  over¬ 
whelmed  with  bags  of  all  colors  and  sizes, 
that  most  of  those  who  had  brought  only 
large  bundles  chucked  them  themselves  into 
the  office.  As  the  finger  of  the  clock  ad¬ 
vanced  the  arrivals  increased.  As  fast  as 
the  two  men  could  possibly  empty  and  eject 
the  sacks,  the  baskets  beneath  them  (each 
holding  on  an  average  500  newspapers)  were 
dragged  by  scarlet  postmen  into  the  lifting 
machine,  in  which,  on  its  platforms,  they  were 
to  be  seen  through  the  bars  of  their  respect¬ 
ive  cages,  one  set  after  another,  rising  to¬ 
wards  the  upper  sorting  halls.  At  a  minute 
before  six  the  two  window-men  were  appa¬ 
rently  working  for  their  very  lives  ; — parcels 
of  newspapers  like  barred- shot  hurled  past 
them  ;  single  newspapers,  mostly  discharged 
by  boys,  like  musketry,  w'ere  flying  over 
their  heads.  At  last  the  clock  mercifully 
came  to  their  rescue,  and  though  its  first 
five  strokes  seemed  to  increase  the  volley,  the 
last  had  no  sooner  struck  than,  before  its 
melodious  note  had  completely  died  away, 
both  the  wooden  windows  of  the  newspaper 
receiving-room  of  the  Inland  Department,  b 
a  desperate  effort,  were  simultaneously  close"^ 
by  the  two  lean  janitors,  whom,  apparentl 
exhausted  by  their  extraordinary  exertion^ 
we  observed  instantly  to  sit  down  on  a  ba 
behind  them,  in  order,  in  peaceful  quietness- 
to  wipe  with  their  shirt  sleeves  the  perspi 
ration  which  stood  in  dew-drops  on  their 
pale  honest  faces. 

The  following  evening,  at  a  quarter  before 
six,  we  happened  to  witness  from  the  outside 
the  scene  we  have  just  described  within. 

Across  the  well-known  thoroughfare  pas¬ 
sage,  which  separates  the  Inland,  or  Gene¬ 
ral,  from  the  London  District,  or  old  Two¬ 
penny-post,  the  public  had,  during  the  day, 
been  passing  to  and  fro  in  that  sort  of  equa¬ 
ble  stream  which,  strange  to  say,  seems  all 
over  London  to  be,  generally  speaking,  about 
the  same  at  the  same  hours  in  the  same 
places.  Occasionally  a  passenger,  diverging 
sidev;ays  from  the  track,  might  be  seen  dia¬ 
gonally  w’alking  toward  the  slits  on  either 
side  for  the  reception  of  stamped  letters,  or 
with  a  half-crown,  a  shilling,  or  a  penny, 
between  his  forefinger  and  thumb  to  tap  at 
a  wooden  wmdow  to  pay  for  his  letter. 
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At  about  three  quarters  past  five,  how¬ 
ever,  the  stream  of  passengers  had  not  only 
evidently  increased,  but  the  rule  of  their 
conduct  seemed  gradually  to  have  become 
reversed ;  for  now  the  minority  only  pro¬ 
ceeded  soberly  on  the  straight  path,  while 
the  majority  were  observed  to  be  diverging 
or  reeling  toward  the  windows  of  the  Inland 
Department.  Most  of  the  latter  multitude 
had  letters  in  their  hands ;  while  others,  as 
they  approached  the  slits,  were  seen  careful¬ 
ly  taking  them  out  of  pockets  in  the  breasts 
of  their  coats,  or  very  cautiously  out  of  their 
hats.  Sometimes  one  of  the  narrow  slits 
was  wholly  engrossed  by  a  shabbily-dressed 
man,  busily  stuffing  into  it  many  hundreds  of 
circulars,  all  exactly  of  the  same  shape, 
brought  in  several  packets,  which,  without 
surrendering  his  ’  position,  one  after  another 
he  untied.  Clerks  and  men  of  business  de¬ 
posited  their  letters  with  real  as  well  as  with 
affected  gravity,  and  then  turning  on  their 
heels  walked  seriously  away.  Boys  general¬ 
ly  came  up  whistling,  and  almost  invariably 
twisted  in  their  contributions  with  a  flourish. 
At  the  compartment  for  prepaying  letters, 
we  observed  a  little  ragamuffin  throw  up  his 
cap  at  the  wooden  window,  which  he  could 
not  reach,  and  which,  as  in  duty  bound,  in¬ 
stantly  opened.  As  the  finger  of  the  clock 
advanced,  people  bringing  unpaid  letters  rap¬ 
idly  increased,  until  the  receiving  windows 
were  beset  by  a  motley  crowd  of  people, 
apparently  bent  on  obstructing  the  object  of 
all  by  squeezing  each  other  to  death.  Several 
were  mechanics,  in  dirty  aprons,  with  be¬ 
grimed  faces,  and  with  tucked-up  sleeves, 
displaying  bare,  sinewy,  useful  arms.  Among 
the  number  of  women,  each  of  whom,  al¬ 
though  under  high  pressure,  had  an  out¬ 
stretched  arm  with  a  penny  and  a  letter  at 
the  end  of  it,  we  observed  a  short  and  very 
stout  one  holding  a  child  whose  whole  face 
was  squalling  under  a  purple  velvet  bonnet 
and  scarlet  flowers.  On  the  extreme  left, 
people  from  all  quarters  were  approaching 
the  newspaper  windows,  with  bundles  and 
sacks  ;  and  although  it  now  wanted  only  one 
minute  to  six,  it  was  curious  to  observe  how 
unconcernedly  many  of  the  men  employed 
by  the  newspaper  agents  advanced  with 
their  bags,  for  the  delivering  of  which  they 
evidently  well  knew,  from  a  glance  at  the 
clock,  that  there  was  “  lots  o’  time.” 

At  the  last  moment,  however,  there  cer¬ 
tainly  was  a  great  rush ;  and  when  the  final 
chime  of  six  tolled,  at  which  instance  the 
windows  of  all  the  receiving  compartments 
simultaneously  closed,  one  or  two  newspapers, 
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thrown  by  boys,  were  seen  to  fall  from  the 
shutters  lifeless  upon  the  ground  ;  while  at 
the  windows  for  the  receipt  of  pre-paid  let¬ 
ters  a  group  of  persons  for  a  few  moments 
stood  as  if,  for  the  amusement  of  the  public, 
they  were  most  admirably  acting  together  a 
tableau-vivant  of  the  words,  “too  late.” 
The  unfortunates,  however,  had  evidently  no 
appeal ;  for,  excepting  the  old  scarlet-coated 
porter  in  waiting,  who,  as  he  had  been  doing 
all  day,  continued  slowly  and  infirmly  to  pace 
up  and  down  before  the  newspaper  and  let¬ 
ter  windows,  no  human  being  on  duty  was  to 
be  seen. 

It  is  impossible  attentively  to  observe  the 
picture  we  have  just  described,  and  which, 
with  more  or  less  coloring,  may,  excepting  on 
Sundays,  be  witne.ssed  any  or  every  day  in 
the  year,  without  reflecting  how  strange  it  is 
that  so  many  people  of  business,  as  well  as 
of  pleasure,  should  apparently  combine  to¬ 
gether  to  defer  not  only  till  the  very  last 
moment,  but  until  a  very  little  bit  beyond 
it,  so  important  an  act  as  the  posting  of 
their  letters  and  newspapers.  Instead,  how¬ 
ever,  of  blaming  Ihemsehes,  it  is  not  at  all  an 
unusuaj  course  for  people— on  other  subjects 
very  sensible — to  complain  most  bitterly  to 
the  Postmaster-general  that  they  were  act¬ 
ually  at  the  window  of  the  Post-office  with 
money  in  their  outstretched  hands,  to  pre¬ 
pay  the  postage  of  their  letters,  when  at 
six  o’clock  precisely  the  thing  —  so  far  as 
regards  penny  postage — suddenly  and  in¬ 
exorably  closed  upon  them !  Hard,  how¬ 
ever,  as  it  may  appear  to  them,  it  must 
surely  be  evident  to  any  one  else  that  a 
series  of  vacillating  orders,  continually  al¬ 
tering  the  last  moment,  would  not,  in  the 
smallest  degree,  diminish  either  the  pressure 
or  the  disappointment  of  those  whose  con¬ 
stitutional  habit  it  is  invariably  to  wait 
until  “  the  last  moment,”  whatever  it  may 
be,  has  passed.  At  six  o’clock  there  is  no 
strufrcle  within  the  Post-office.  The  hurrv, 
confusion,  and  mortification  outside  have  been 
created  solely  by  the  complainants  them¬ 
selves  ;  and  as  they  possess  the  power  to 
remedy  the  evil,  they  had  better  energetical¬ 
ly  determine  to  do  so  than  make  themselves 
ridiculous  by  complaining  of  it. 

We  have  said,  that  as  fast  as  the  docu¬ 
ments  are  poured  into  the  windows  of  the 
Inland-office  of  St.  Martin’s-le- Grand,  the 
letters  are  taken  into  the  lower  double  hall, 
while  the  newspapers  are  simultaneously 
raised  by  steam-power  into  the  upper  one 
for  distribution  and  despatch.  Shortly  ai- 

er  six  o’clock,  however,  red  mail  carts  from 


all  the  receiving-houses  in  London,  as  well 
as  from  that  part  of  the  country  lying  with¬ 
in  the  twelve-mile  circle,  are  in  rapid  succes¬ 
sion  driven  up  to  the  door  of  the  main  pas¬ 
sage,  through  which,  as  quickly  as  they  ar¬ 
rive,  the  bags  of  each  are  brought  into  the 
hall,  and  accordingly,  by  half  past  six,  the 
Inland  Department — through  which  there 
have  lately  pas.'^ed,  per  week,  about  2,288,000 
letters  and  900,000  newspapers — is  to  he 
seen  on  both  floors  in  full,  in  busy,  and,  we 
must  add,  in  magnificent  operation. 

The  contents  of  the  bags,  as  fast  as  they 
arrive,  after  being  duly  examined,  are,  at  one 
end  of  the  lower  hall,  tumbled  in  basketsful 
upon  a  large  Uible,  twelve  feet  long  by  five 
feet  broad,  entirely  surrounded  by  postmen  in 
scarlet  coats — a  number  of  which  are  very 
creditably  torn  under  the  arms  or  across  the 
shoulders,  from  over-exertion  in  haulinjj  about 
heavy  letter-bags. 

These  men  at  first  sight  appear  like  a  body 
of  soldiers  playing  for  their  very  lives  at 
cards,  each  gambler  at  the  same  moment 
shuffling  a  separate  pack.  The  object,  how¬ 
ever,  of  their  manipulations  is  merely  to 
“  face”  the  stamped  and  paid  letters  all  the 
same  way.  In  doing  so,  whenever  they 
come  to  an  unpaid  one,  they  chuck  it  into 
the  nearest  of  two  baskets  in  the  middle  of 
the  table.  During  the  operation  they  also 
pass  from  one  to  another,  toward  the  south¬ 
ern  end  of  the  table,  all  large  documents 
and  “  packets,”  which,  as  they  accumulate, 
are  carried  off  by  red  postmen  to  a  table 
appropriated  to  receive  them.  Little  let¬ 
ters,  like  little-minded  men,  sometimes  im¬ 
properly  intrude  themselves  into  the  domi¬ 
ciles  of  bigger  ones.  The  act  is  by  “  facers” 
called  “  pigging and  it  so  often  occurs 
that  in  one  week  727  notes  had — it  was 
ascertained  by  experiment — “  pigged”  into 
larger  envelopes. 

As  fast  as  the  letters  of  the  great  heap 
— which,  by  fresh  arrivals,  is  seldom  allowed 
to  be  exhausted — are  thus  unpigged  and 
“  faced,”  they  are  carried  oflF  in  armsful  by 
porters  to  the  stamping-table,  where  the 
date  is  marked  on  the  back  of  each  at  the 
rate  of  200  per  minute,  and  they  are  then 
taken  to  an  adjoining  table,  where  six  clerks 
only  perform  the  arduous  but  important 
duty  of  examining  whether,  in  stamps,  suf¬ 
ficient  postage  has  been  paid  for  each.  The 
rapidity  with  which,  as  the  letters  lie  with 
their  faces  uppermost,  these  oE'iers  succes¬ 
sively  touch  them  with  one  finger,  is  most  as¬ 
tonishing.  The  great  bulk,  they  can  at  once 
perceive,  have  been  properly  pre-paid  ;  the 
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remainder  they  snap  up,  weigh ;  and  such  is 
their  attention  to  tlieir  duty,  that  we  re¬ 
marked  they  were  oftener  wrong  in  their  sus¬ 
picions  than  right.  The  letters  detected  as 
underpaid  are  of  course  consigned  to  their 
proper  punishment. 

While  this  interesting  operation  is  proceed¬ 
ing,  red  postmen  in  waiting  are  carrying  off 
in  armsful  all  approved  letters  to  two  other 
tables,  as  which,  if  possible  with  still  greater 
celerity,  their  stamps  are  obliterated  by  the 
right  hands  of  twenty  stampers,  who,  from 
long  practice  in  their  regicidal  duty,  can  des¬ 
troy  from  6000  to  7000  queen’s  heads  in  an 
hour,  or,  for  a  short  time,  140  per  minute  ! 
The  mixture  by  which  this  operation  is  ef¬ 
fected  is,  like  some  of  M.  Lamartine’s  radi¬ 
cal  speeches  about  liberty,  equality,  and  fra¬ 
ternity,  composed  of  linseed  oil,  lampblack, 
sweet  oil,  and  a  secret  ingredient. 

These  preliminaries  having  been  disposed 


of,  the  letters  are  carried  to  two  double  desks, 
severally  divided  into  twenty-one  compart¬ 
ments,  to  each  of  which  there  is  attached  a 
sorting  clerk.  As  these  compartments  are 
each  only  two  feet  nine  inches  in  breadth, 
the  clerks  are  about  as  close  together  as 
friends  seated  at  an  ordinary  dinner-table ; 
their  territory,  however,  in  depth  is  only  half 
as  narrow  as  in  breadth,  and  yet,  most  strange 
to  say,  within  these  tiny  limits  (for  all  these 
sorting  clerks  perform  exactly  the  same  duty) 
is  the  whole  of  the  correspondence  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  not  only  with  itself,  but  with 
every  region  of  the  habitable  globe,  primari¬ 
ly  arranged  !  The  little  desk  of  each  clerk 
is  divided  at  the  back  into  tw’o  tiers  of  pi¬ 
geon-holes,  into  which,  taking  up  handful  af¬ 
ter  handful  of  letters,  he  very  dexterously  dis¬ 
poses  of  them  among  great  arterial  lines  as 
follows : — 


Northern 

Railway. 

Midland 

Counties 

Railway. 

Eastern 

Counties 

Railw’ay. 

South- 

Eastern 

Railway. 

South¬ 

western 

Railway. 

Great 

Western 

Railway. 

Blind. 

London 

District. 

Scotch. 

Irish. 

Liverpool 

Town. 

Manchester 

Town. 

Birmingham. 

Foreign. 

Under  the  above  arrangement  it  is  curious 
to  observe  the  whole  of  the  transmarine 
(colonial  and  foreign)  correspondence  of 
Great  Britain  (excepting  the  large  “  packets,” 
which  we  have  stated  are  disposed  of  else¬ 
where)  cooped  up  in  a  pigeon-hole  only  four 
and  a  half  inches  broad  ! 

Between  the  sorter’s  double  and  single 
desks,  which  may  be  said  to  extend  length¬ 
ways  from  one  end  of  the  great  double-sort¬ 
ing  hall  to  the  other,  there  are  passages  five 
feetsixinches  broad, along  which  red  postmen 
are  seen  busily  carrying  letters  from  one  set  of 
tables  to  others. 

We  must,  however,  for  a  short  time,  take 
leave  of  the  interesting  scene,  to  view  busi¬ 
ness  which  is  simultaneously  going  on  in 
other  portions  of  the  Inland  Post-office. 


Foreign  Department. — In  the  white 
massive  wall  of  the  north  side  of  the  great 
double-sorting  hall,  on  the  ground-floor,  the 
stranger  observes  a  lofty  arch,  over  which  is 
inscribed  in  large  black  letters  the  words 
Colonial  and  Foreign  Division.  Into 
this  vestibule,  which  is  only  30  feet  long  by 
18  feet  broad,  all  the  letters  “from  all  the  little 
pigeon-holes  marked  “  Foreign,”  are  brought 
and  thrown  down  upon  a  narrow  table,  12 
feet  long  by  2  feet  broad,  covered  with  green 
cloth,  lighted  by  one  gas-lamp,  and  divided 
into  four  compartments,  each,  of  course, 
about  three  feet  broad. 

The  back  of  each  of  these  compartments  is 
subdivided  into  a  double  row  of  pigeon-holes 
4^  inches  broad,  marked  as  follows: 


France. 

Transit 

France. 

Prussia. 

Belgium. 

Holland. 

Hamburgh. 

Southampton. 

East  Indies. 

West  Indies. 

merica. 

Ship. 

Blind. 

As  fast  as  by  a  sorting-clerk  the  letters, 
like  a  pack  of  cards,  are  rapidly  dealt  out 
into  these  little  holes,  each  class  of  them  is 
carried  off  to  a  corresponding  compartment. 


6  feet  long,  at  the  side  walls,  on  which  are 
separately  reinscribed  the  words  France, 
Southampton,  Ac.,  as  above,  and  upon  their 
respective  tables  the  letters,  with  the  excep- 
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tion  of  those  for  “India,”  ‘‘  America,”  “Ship” 
and  “  Blind,”  are  finally  arranged  for  des¬ 
patch.  The  letters  for  America  are  des¬ 
patched  night  and  morning  to  Liverpool, 
where  they  are  sorted  ;  the  Ship  letters  are 
forwarded  through  a  wooden  shaft  into  a 
room  above;  the  Blind  ones  to  the  Blind- 
room  ;  and  those  for  India,  which,  however, 
it  may  be  observed,  seldom  arrive  until  three 
or  four  days  before  the  departure  of  the 
mails,  to  the  end  of  the  foreign  vestibule,  to 
be  disposed  of  as  follows. 

To  avoid  the  inconvenience  of  quarantine, 
and  from  other  weighty  considerations,  it 
has  been  deemed  proper  by  the  Post-Master- 
General  to  protect  all  letters,  and  even 
newspapers,  for  our  Eastern  dominions, 
which  have  to  travel  through  France,  by 
every  possible  precaution.  Accordingly,  the 
overland  mails  forwarded  from  London  on 
the  7th  of  every  month  to  Bombay,  from 
whence  the  various  bags  are  sent  to  their 
respective  destinations,  are  packed  in 
wrought  iron  black  boxes,  1  foot  8  inches 
long,  1  foot  wide,  10^  inches  deep,  and 
which  weigh  13  lbs.  (the  newspapers,  about 
220  in  each  box,  are  in  like  manner  general¬ 
ly  packed  separately) ;  and  as  the  letters 
tied  up  in  unequal  sized  parcels  were  one  set 
after  another  deposited  or  lowered  into  these 
narrow  coffins,  we  could  not,  as  we  stood 
witnessing  the  operation,  but  anticipate  their 
resurrection  in  the  Eastern  world — and  re¬ 
flect  how  much  happiness — and,  alas !  wh^re 
black  seals  or  edges  were  visible,  what  deep 
affliction  would  be  created ! 

By  the  overland  mail  on  the  24th  the  let¬ 
ters  and  newspapers,  averaging  from  6000 
to  7000  of  the  former,  and  from  8000  to 
9000  of  the  latter,  for  our  Eastern  domin¬ 
ions,  including  Australia  and  Java,  are  in  the 
following  proportions  packed  into  these  iron 
boxes,  painted  (not  all  in  black,  like  those 
sent  on  the  7th)  but  in  the  undermentioned 
colors  of  the  brightest  hues; — 


No. 

of  Boxes. 

Colors. 

Bombay 

20  . 

.  Brown. 

Calcutta  . 

6  . 

.  Blue. 

Madras 

6  . 

.  Yellow. 

Ceylon 

13  . 

.  Red. 

Hong  Kong  \ 
Canton  j 

5  . 

.  Black. 

Aden,  via  Malta 

4  . 

.  White. 

54 

The  number  of  iron  boxes  forwarded  on 
the  7th  and  24th  have  been  as  follows : — 

1850.-Jan.7,61  )  1  Feb.  7,  68  |Mar.7,  43J,„ 

“  24,  49  1  1  “  24,  67  i  I  “  24,  68  i 


At  five  minutes  only  before  8  o’clock,  the 
hour  at  which  these  metallic  boxes  are  actu¬ 
ally  despatched,  a  curious  and  very  interest¬ 
ing  process  takes  place.  Within  each  lid, 
which  is  made  securely  to  overlap  the  recep¬ 
tacle  for  the  documents,  there  are  welded  to 
a  strong  iron  frame  six  stout  notched  square 
bolts,  about  6  inches  long,  so  adjusted  as  to 
fit  exactly  into  the  same  number  of  corres¬ 
ponding  spring  catches  within.  No  sooner 
therefore  does  a  loud  snap  suddenly  announce 
that  the  union  has  taken  place  than,  like  that 
of  another  description,  it  is  out  of  the  power 
of  any  human  being  to  divorce  “the  parties,” 
or,  without  metaphor,  to  open  the  box ;  as 
an  additional  precaution  the  interstices  be¬ 
tween  the  lids  are  then,  all  the  way  round, 
carefully  soldered  up  ;  and  lastly,  by  means 
of  a  red-hot  iron,  the  Post-Office  seal  is  af¬ 
fixed  in  solder. 

On  the  outside  of  the  top  of  each  box 
there  are  inscribed  the  words  “India  Mail, 
outw’ards,”  and  on  the  side  “  India  Mail.”  On 
the  arrival  of  all  these  coffins  in  India  the 
lids  are  forcibly  cut  open  by  chisels,  and 
their  contents  extricated. 

There  now  only  remains  for  us  to  say  that 
as  soon  as  the  Post-Office  clock  strikes  8 
these  black  and  variegated  boxes  are  from 
the  door  of  the  vestibule  (all  other  foreign 
mails  being  lowered  by  a  rope  and  pulley 
from  a  window  in  the  story  above)  packed 
into  an  “accelerator” omnibus  under  the  espe¬ 
cial  care  of  “  the  officer  in  charge,”  who  never 
leaves  them  until  he  hands  over  his  impor¬ 
tant  charge  to  the  commander  of  the  British 
steam-packet  at  Marseilles. 

The  letters  for  India,  Ac.,  despatched 
from  Southampton  in  steam-packets  on  the 
20th  of  each  month,  are  packed  in  pine  box¬ 
es  (painted  the  same  colors  as  the  iron  ones 
above)  2  feet  3  inches  in  length  by  1  foot  3 
inches  in  width,  as  also  in  depth.  The  num¬ 
ber  usually  despatched  is  as  follows : — 

1850. — On  the  20th  of  January,  154;  on  the 
20th  of  February,  161  ;  on  the  2bth  of  March, 
141. 

Those  at  least  of  our  readers  who  have 
relations  and  friends  in  India  w  ill,  we  trust, 
forgive  the  minute  details  we  have  just  of¬ 
fered. 

Packets. — On  its  being  notified  by  the 
Postmaster-General,  immediately  after  the 
establishment  of  Mr.  Rowland  Hill’s  Penny 
System,  that,  at  progressive  rates  of  postage 
letters  and  “  packets  ”  of  any  description 
might — provided  they  did  not  exceed  in 
weight  16  ounces — be  forwarded  by  post, 
it  was  no  doubt  expected  that  there  would 
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suddenly  appear  a  crowd  of  rectangular  | 
parcels  of  various  lengths,  breadths,  and 
thicknesses — some  sealed,  some  watered, 
some  tied,  but  all  containing  written  or 
printed  documents  of  more  or  less  import¬ 
ance. 

It  appears,  however,  from  a  certain  most 
extraordinary  ledger  which  we  were  permit¬ 
ted  to  peruse,  that  a  portion  of  the  public 
availed  themselves  of  this  inestimable  literary 
indulgence  with  about  as  much  considera¬ 
tion  as  a  herd  of  very  hungry  pigs  might  be 
expected  to  evince  on  being  allowed,  for  re¬ 
creation,  to  walk  in  a  garden  of  beautiful 
tulips  ;  and  certainly,  if  the  ghost  of  our  ex¬ 
cellent  old  friend,  the  late  Sir  Francis  Freel- 
ing,  could  but  by  conjuration  be  made  to  read 
the  list  of  the  “  packets  ”  which  have  been 
transmitted  and  delivered  by  post,  it  certain¬ 
ly,  like  that  of  Hamlet,  would  exclaim  to 
our  energetic  Postmaster- General — 

“  O,  horrible  !  O  horrible  !  most  horrible ! 

If  thou  hast  nature  in  thee,  bear  it  not.” 

For  instance,  it  appears  that  there  have  been 
transmitted  as  “packets” — From  Blackburn 
in  Lancashire  to  Spitalfields,  London,  two 
canary-birds,  delivered  by  the  postman  alive 
and  well.  From  Devonport  to  London,  a 
pork  pie.  To  London,  a  woodcock,  also  a 
pair  of  piebald  mice,  which  were  kept  in  the 
Post-Office  a  month,  fed,  and  at  last  deliver¬ 
ed  to  the  owner,  who  called  for  them.  From 
Manchester  to  Castle-street,  Borough,  two 
rabbits  and  one  bird — fifteen  parcels  of 
plum-pudding.  From  Bognor  to  Plymouth, 
a  lobster.  In  one  day  31  letters  containing 
wedding-cake.  On  more  than  one  occasion, 
without  any  envelope,  a  bank  note  (one  was 
for  no  less  than  £50)  the  two  ends  being 
merely  folded  upon  each  other,  wafered,  and 
the  back  of  the  note  then  directed  !  Innu¬ 
merable  leeches  in  bladders,  several  of  which 
having  burst,  and  the  water  having  wetted 
the  letters,  many  of  the  poor  creatures  were 
found  crawling  over  the  correspondence  of 
the  country.  From  Plymouth  to  “  Hunman- 
by,”  a  bottle  of  cream.  From  a  mother  to 
her  son,'a  pottle  of  strawberries,  which,  be¬ 
ing  smashed  in  the  bag,  completely  destroy¬ 
ed  a  “  packet  ”  full  of  very  valuable  lace  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  late  Queen  Dowager.  A 
ship-biscuit,  the  address  being  on  a  very 
small  piece  of  paper  pasted  thereon.  From 
Totness  to  Dublin,  an  uncovered  bottle  full 
of  liquor,  merely  labelled  with  an  address  and 
the  words  “  sample  of  cyder.”  From  Ex¬ 
mouth  to  Hastings,  half  a  pound  of  soft  soap 
in  thin  paper.  From  Bishop’s  Stortford  to 
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Brunswick-square,  a  fish  ;  also  several  pack¬ 
ages  of  plants  in  wet  moss.  From  Hastings 
to  Bath,  a  bunch  of  grapes;  also  shrimps. 
From  Kingston  to  Westminster-Bridge-road, 

to  Mrs. - ,  a  roast  duck.  A  flask  of 

gunpowder.  Fifty-three  separate  ‘‘  packets,” 
containing  each  a  box  of  lucifer  matches,  one 
of  which,  on  being  handled,  exploded  in  the 
Post-Office.  A  traveller  or  bagman  wrote 
to  his  beloved  wife  for  his  pistol ;  she  affec¬ 
tionately  sent  it,  merely  labelled,  loaded  al¬ 
most  to  the  mouth  with  powder,  ball,  and 

slugs.  To  the  Countess  of - ,  a  pair  of 

flesh-brushes ;  the  mail-cart  in  coming  from 
the  West  was  upset  into  a  brook,  which  dis¬ 
solving  the  paper  covering  of  these  brushes, 
they,  probably  fancying  they  had  arrived  at 
their  journey’s  end,  instantly  set  to  work  and 
destroyed  a  considerable  portion  of  the  epis¬ 
tolary  contents  of  the  bag.  To  Mr. - , 

a  live  snake.  From  London  to  Wellington, 
Somersetshire,  a  very  long  cucumber.  To  a 
naturalist  in  London,  a  live  mouse,  two  china 
teacups,  and  a  box  of  live  spiders.  From 
Oxford  street  to  Merion-square,  Dublin,  ad¬ 
dressed  to  Miss - ,  a  most  beautiful 

head-dress  of  the  genus  Jigamaree.  From 
London  to  Sudbury,  two  sweetbreads.  To 

- ,  a  human  heart ;  a  partridge ;  a 

mackerel ;  a  paper  of  fish-hooks ;  a  human 
stomach,  &c.  (kc.  &c. 

The  Blind-man. — Our  readers  will  have 
observed  that  in  the  first  operation  of  divid¬ 
ing  into  fourteen  main  classes  the  whole  of 
the  letters  for  the  United  Kingdom,  as  well 
as  for  all  foreign  countries, ^which  pass  daily 
through  the  Inland  Department  of  the  Lon¬ 
don  Post-Office,  there  exists  among  the  above 
number  of  pigeon-holes  one  marked  Blind. 

Into  this  little  hospital  for  the  destitute  or 
houseless  poor,  are  thrown,  by  each  sorter 
throughout  the  department,  all  letters  bear¬ 
ing  either  an  illegible,  an  incomprehensible, 
or  an  inadequate  address.  It  appears,  from 
several  experiments  which  have  been  made 
in  the  Post-office,  that  of  any  given  number 
of  letters  taken  up  at  random  as  they  are 
poured  out  of  the  bags,  about  one  tenth  of 
them  have  not,  on  their  addresses,  any  post 
town  !  On  one  day,  3559  letters  arrived  at 
St.  Martin’s-le- Grand  addressed  “  London” 
only  ;  most  of  them  being  to  petty  shopkeep¬ 
ers,  who,  with  a  turkey-cock’s  desire  to  look 
grand,  had  struttingly  supplied  their  country 
correspondents  with  this  single  word  as  their 
sufficient  address  ;  and  yet,  such  is  the  intel¬ 
ligence  of  the  Post-office — such  its  triumph 
of  mind  over  matter — that  every  one  of  these 
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letters  was  delivered  to  tlie  person  for  whom 
it  was  meant  ! 

We  must  here  pause  for  a  moment  to  ob¬ 
serve,  that  it  would  relieve  the  servants  of 
the  Post-office  from  infinite  ve.xalion  and 
trouble,  and,  to  the  advantage  of  all  classes, 
would  consequently  materially  expedite  the 
delivery  of  letters,  if  the  public,  of  their  own 
accord,  would,  or  by  the  imposition  of  a 
heavy  extra  postage  could  be  required  to,  re¬ 
verse  the  existing  foolish  fashion  by  writing 
legibly,  as  the  first  word  of  the  address  of 
every  letter — the  only  one  out  of  the  present 
confused  irrelevant  mass  which  the  sorter 
wishes  to  discover,  and  has  now  to  search 
for — namely,  the  post  town  ;  after  which 
the  name  of  the  pretty  little  village,  of  the 
county,  of  “  the  hall,”  ‘‘  the  lodge,”  ‘‘  the 
grove*’ — or  anything  else  might  at  any  length 
be  most  harmlessly  inserted — with,  lastly, 
that  which  is  of  no  earthly  importance  ex¬ 
cept  to  the  postman  who  actually  delivers 
the  letter,  the  name  of  Hobbs,  Dobs,  or 
Snobs  ;  in  short,  of  the  person  or  personage 
to  whom  it  is  addressed. 

The  duty  of  solving  all  the  enigmas,  and 
of  deciphering  the  astonishing  specimens  of 
writing  that  are  continuously  afflicting  the 
Inland  Post-office,  is  imposed  upon  a  gentle¬ 
man  selected  from  all  the  sorting-clerks,  and 
who,  from  being  gifted-  with  extraordinary 
memory,  very  sharp  wits,  and  above  all,  with 
what  Mr.  Samuel  Weller  termed  “  a  pair  of 
patent  double-million-raagnifying-gas-raicro- 
scopes-of-hextra-pow’er-eyes,”  is  gravely  dis¬ 
tinguished  throughout  the  department,  as 
well  as  in  its  books,  by  the  title  of  “  The 
Blind  Man.”  Accordingly  to  his  little  desk, 
five  feet  long,  two  broad,  modestly  leaning 
agfainst  the  wall  of  a  small  chamber  close 
to  the  “  Foreign”  room,  and  adjoining  the 
large  double  sorting  hall,  are  brought  all  the 
letters  which  every  sorter  has,  in  despair, 
chucked  into  his  “  blind”  pigeon-hole  ;  and 
as,  gazing  for  several  minutes  at  nothing  but 
the  blind  man’s  back,  we  beheld  one  basket 
full  of  botherations  after  another  brought  to 
him,  we  could  not — when  w  e  considered  that 
this  badgering  is  mercilessly  continued 
throughout  every  day,  w’eek,  month,  and 
year  of  his  life — help  wondering  why  the 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  An¬ 
imals  has  not  yet  come  to  his  rescue  ! 

No  one,  however,  who  has  watched  the 
facility  with  which  every  compositor  in  a 
printing-office  can  read  bad  writing,  would 
be  much  surprised  at  the  ease  with  which 
the  blind  man  gets  over  that  portion  of  his 
troubles.  And  again,  almost  any  person  can 
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readily  learn  to  understand  broad”  York¬ 
shire,  broad  Devonshire,  broad  Scotch,  or 
any  other  patois,  so  it  is  not,  on  reflection, 
surprising  that  a  gentleman  of  ready  abilities, 
should,  in  due  time,  learn  to  decipher  “  broad 
writing” — such  as  “  sromfredevi,”  for  Sir 
Humphrey  Davy  ;  “  Ner  the  Wises,”  for  near 
Devizes  ;  “  Biley  Rikey,”  for  Billericay  ; 

“  Steghelhester  Sussexese,”  for  Chichester, 
Sussex;  “  Wardling  Street,  Noher  Loader 
Brutz  Schibseed,”  for  Watling  street,  near 
London  Bridge,  Cheapside  ;  “  Wharan  Que 
ner  Ne  Wcasal  Pin  Tin,”  for  Wareham  Quay, 
near  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  Ac.  Ac.  But 
where  the  direction  is  incorrect,  or,  as  in  the 
generality  of  cases  (especially  in  circular 
tracts  addressed  by  religious  societies  to  our 
clergy  at  their  parish  “  rectoriesi,”  “  vicar¬ 
ages,”  &c.,)  the  post  towns  are  omitted,  the 
difficulty  is  not  only  clearly  evident,  but  it  at 
first  appears  to  be  insuperable  ;  nevertheless, 
in  attentively  watching  the  blind  man’s  back, 
it  is  astonishing  to  observe 'how  easily  and 
fluently  he  does  his  work.  For  a  considera¬ 
ble  time  he  is  to  be  seen,  evidently  from 
memory,  writing  post-haste  the  omitted  post 
towns  on  each  letter,  as  rapidly  as  he  can 
handle  them.  Now  and  then,  as  if  his  gas- 
lamp  had,  without  any  apparent  reason,  half 
fainted  away,  he  holds  a  letter  before  him 
for  a  few  moments,  turning  it  a  little  on  this 
side,  and  then  on  that,  until  he  suddenly 
deciphers  it.  In  extreme  cases,  he  is  occa¬ 
sionally  obliged  convulsively  to  scratch  the 
side  of  his  head,  just  above  his  right  ear,  for 
half  a  second  wdth  the  sharp-pointed  black 
holder  of  l:is  iron  pen  ;  however,  on  he  goes, 
placing  occasionally  beside  him,  at  the  left 
extremity  of  his  desk,  those  letters  for  which 
reference  to  his  little  library,  arranged  before 
him,  is  necessary  ;  and  thus,  with  the  help 
of  about  half  a  dozen  thick  well-thumbed 
books,  and  of  an  intelligent  assistant  who  sits 
beside  him,  he  usually  manages  by  the  even¬ 
ing  mail,  or,  at  all  events,  by  that  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day,  to  despatch  the  mass  of  mys¬ 
teries  which  have  been  so  mercilessly  im¬ 
posed  upon  him. 

Dead-Letteu  Office. — Dead  letters  and 
dead  newspapers  are  such  as  cannot  be  de¬ 
livered  to  the  persons  to  whom  they  are 
written  for  one  or  more  of  the  following  co¬ 
gent  reasons  : — 

1st.  Because  they  have  no  addresses  at  all. 

2ndly.  Because  their  addresses  are — even 
to  the  “  blind” — illegible. 

3rdly. {^Because  the  persons  to  whom  they 
are  addressed  refuse  to  receive  them. 
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4thly.  Because  the  persons  to  whom  they 
are  addressed  cannot  be  found. 

5th ly.  Because  the  person  to  whom  they 
are  addressed  is  found  to  be  “dead  and  gone.” 

The  number  of  dead  letters  and  dead 
newspapers  received  at  tlie  London  Dead- 
Letter  Office,  from  the  5th  of  January,  1848, 
to  the  5th  of  January  1849,  with  the  amount 
of  postage  due  thereon,  was  as  follows  : 


From  country  postmas¬ 

Number. 

Postage. 

£  s.  d. 

ters  and  foreign  stations 
From  inland  carriers  in 

1,002,118 

7,260  15  4 

London 

From  London  District  car¬ 

161,323 

1,602  10  10 

riers  .... 
Packets  allowed  to  the 
letter  carriers  by  the 
President  in  Packet 

280,006 

516  15  4 

Book 

Foreign  letters  neglected 

2,925 

1,311  1  7 

to  be  paid 

30,086 

— 

Total 

1,476,456 

£10,681  3  1 

Of  the  above  letters  10,972,  on  being 
opened,  were  found  to  contain  property  of 
the  value  of  nearly  half  a  million,  as  follows  : 

£  s.  d. 

In  bills,  amounting  to  411,980  11  7 
In  cash,  bank  notes,  &c.  9,669  1  5 

£421,549  13  0 


Of  dead  letters,  a  considerable  number, 
containing  property  valued  in  two  consecu¬ 
tive  years  at  upwards  of  £10,000,  have  ac¬ 
tually  been  posted  without  any  address  at  all ! 
indeed,  many  years  ago,  a  blank  undirected 
letter,  on  being  opened  at  the  Dead-Letter 
Office  in  London,  was  found  to  contain  in 
notes  no  less  than  £1500  ! 

The  only  way  in  which  this  extraordinary 
and,  at  first,  almost  incomprehensible  fact 
can  be  accounted  for  is  that  the  attention  of 
the  good  lady  or  good  gentleman  who  had 
folded  and  sealed  such  a  valuable  money- 
letter,  had  been  so  hysterically  exhausted  by 
the  desire  to  do  both  with  extreme  caution, 
that,  under  a  moral  syncope,  there  had  not 
remained  between  the  crown  of  the  head  and 
the  soles  of  the  feet  strength  of  mind  enough 
to  enable  her  or  him  to  finish  the  operation ; 
in  short,  the  neglect  had  proceeded  from 
what  is  properly  enough  called  “  absence  of 
mind,”  which  in  a  digression  (for  which  we 
humbly  beg  pardon)  we  will  endeavor  to 
exemplify  by  the  following  anecdote  : 

An  overtired  Yankee,  traveling  in  Ken¬ 


tucky,  called  at  a  log-hut  for  refreshment. 
The  young  woman  of  the  hovel,  that  she 
might  quickly  spread  the  table,  gave  him 
her  infant  to  hold,  and  in  a  few  minutes  lay¬ 
ing  before  him '  a  homely  meal,  she  then 
modestly  returned  to  her  work.  The  long- 
backed  man,  naturally  enough,  was  enrap¬ 
tured  at  the  sight  of  the  repast,  and  over¬ 
whelmed  by  conflicting  feelings  of  gratitude 
to  the  young  woman,  of  admiration  of  the 
lovely  infant  that  sat  smiling  on  his  knee, 
and  of  extreme  hunger — in  a  fit  of  absence  of 
mind,  exactly  such  as  caused  the  person  in 
England  to  post  a  letter  containing  £1500 
without  any  address,  he,  to  the  horror  of  the 
hostess,  all  of  a  sudden,  with  great  energy, 
.  .  .  .  kissed  the  loaf, — buttered  the 

child’s  face, — and  cut  its  head  off! — at  least 
so  runs  the  story  in  Kentucky. 

Each  postmaster  in  the  United  Kingdom 
is  required  to  send  up  to  London  every  Mon¬ 
day,  enclosed  and  addressed  to  “The  Inspect¬ 
or  of  Dead  Letters,”  his  dead  letters  and 
newspapers,  of  which  he  forwards  a  monthly 
account,  which  is  settled  quarterly.  The 
London  inland  carriers  transmit  their  dead 
letters  and  accounts  twice  a-week ;  the  Lon¬ 
don  district  carriers,  daily. 

The  Dead-Letter  Office  in  London  is  com¬ 
posed  of  six  rooms — besides  the  chamber  of 
death,  exclusively  occupied  by  the  president 
— whose  clerks,  thirty-two  in  number,  are 
employed  for  six  hours  a-day  in  opening  dead 
letters : — 

1.  from  the  London  district. 

2.  From  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
excepting  the  London,  district. 

3.  From  transmarine  countries. 

4.  Packets  and  letters  apparently  contain¬ 
ing  property.  In  this  room  one  clerk  is 
also  exclusively  occupied  in  opening 
letters  unpaid  or  unstamped. 

Formerly  very  few  dead  letters  were  re¬ 
turned  from  America  to  this  country ; 
but  by  a  treaty  with  the  United  States, 
which  came  into  operation  on  the  6th  of 
March,  1849,  the  Americans  being  now  deb¬ 
ited  with  the  postage  of  the  charged  letters, 
there  have  lately  been  transmitted  to  London 
from  the  United  States,  by  one  return, 
24,000,  and,  by  the  following  return,  25,000 
paid  and  unpaid  letters,  which  could  not  be 
delivered  to  the  persons  to’  whom  they  had 
been  addressed. 

The  Dead-Letter  Office  in  London  is  evi¬ 
dently  one  of  high  trust  and  honor  ;  and,  in 
accordance  with  the  principles  by  which  it 
should  be  governed,  it  is  a  rule  in  this  de¬ 
partment  NEVER  to  open  a  letter  if  it  can 
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possibly  be  returned  to  the  writer  without 
doing  so.  The  seals  of  chartered  companies 
and  of  noblemen  are  usually  sufficient  to  ef¬ 
fect  this  object ;  and  if  the  public,  especially 
men  of  business  would  inscribe  upon  their  seals 
their  ad  dresses, instead  of  their  crests, or  coats- 
of-arms,  they  would  in  any  of  the  cases  we 
have  mentioned,  including  that  of  sending 
money  in  undirected  envelopes,  enable  the 
inspector  of  the  dead  letter  office  to  return 
them  their  packets  <Scc.,  unopened. 

On  the  receipt  of  country  dead  letters,  the 
first  duty  of  the  department  in  London  is  to 
determine  whether  the  rural  postmaster  has 
made  every  possible  effort  to  find  “  the 
party  ” — his  reasons  for  not  having  done  so 
being  written  by  him  on  the  back  of  the  let¬ 
ter.  This  investiiration  having  been  made  in 
vain,  as  soon  as,  in  the  si.x  rooms  we  have 
mentioned,  the  letters  have  been  opened, 
they  are,  if  possible,  returned  without  delay 
in  an  envelope  to  the  senders.  If  containing 
property,  they  are  registered  ;  and  the 
writers,  when  resident  in  London,  are  re¬ 
quested  to  call  for  them ;  if  resident  in  the 
country,  the  document  is  enclosed  there  to 
the  postmaster  for  delivery,  on  obtaining  a 
receipt.  Those  containing  no  property,  and 
for  which  owners  cannot  be  found,  are  torn 
by  the  clerk  who  opened  them  into  six  or 
eight  pieces,  and  then,  without  even  noting 
the  numbers,  they  are,  according  to  an  old 
custom,  sold,  on  a  legal  engagement  that 
they  be  disposed  of  to  paper  makers  to  be 
remanufactured. 

Considering  the  immense  importance  which 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom  is  justly 
attached  to  letters  addressed  to  living  per¬ 
sons,  or  even  to  the  dead,  we  must  own  it 
appeared  to  us  that  the  gentlemen  whose 
sacred  duty  it  is  to  make  themselves,  to  a 
certain  degree,  acquainted  with  the  confiden¬ 
tial  contents  of  all  dead  letters,  ought  not  to 
be  the  persons  entrusted  to  destroy  them,  or 
rather,  according  to  the  old  custom  we  have 
mentioned,  to  transfer  each  letter,  in  about 
half  a  dozen  pieces  only,  to  the  hands  of  a 
salesman  who  merely  undertakes  to  destroy 
them.  Of  the  newspapers,  waste  vouchers, 
and  letters,  sold  annually  by  the  Post-Office 
for  about  £450,  not  one-tenth  of  this  money 
is  received  for  the  dead  letters.  For  the 
paltry  sum,  therefore,  of  about  £45  a  year, 
the  respect  due  by  a  great  country  to  the 
remains  of  so  many  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dead  letters  is  openly,  and,  we  must  add, 
in  our  opinion,  unnecessarily  violated. 

The  valuable  results  of  the  exertions  of 
the  Dead-Letter  Office  in  London  will  at 


once  appear  by  the  following  statement  for 
the  year  ending  5th  January,  1S49  : — 

Postage. 


Gross  number  and  amount 

N  amber. 

jC. 

d. 

of  letters  returned  to 

the  writers  .... 

026,073 

663 

8 

11 

Returned  letters  finally 

refused,  or  not  delivered 

28,546 

119 

15 

0 

Postage  received  in  the 

Dead-Letter  Office  for 

letters  delivered  from 

thence  . 

226 

10 

0 

Postage  on  Irisli,  Colonial, 
and  Foreign  letters  re¬ 
turned  for  disposal  .  63,873  1,330  0  4 

Postage  of  letters  to  be 
tendered  at  corrected 

addresses  ....  45,800  905  0  3 

Destroyed  in  ordinary 
course,  (number  not 

known) .  7,G75  18  7 

Under  the  old  system  of  heavy  postages, 
the  number  of  rejected  valentines  (all,  of 
course,  anonymous)  that  found  their  way 
into  the  Dead-Letter  Office  amounted  to  no 
less  than  120,000.  Under  the  penny  post¬ 
age,  the  number  of  “  dead  valentines”  has 
fallen  to  70,000.  It  appears,  therefore,  that 
at  all  events  as  regards  postage,  Cupid  in 
London  is  not — as  he  is  poetically  believed 
to  be — stone-blind  ! 

Newspapers. — VVe  have  stated  that  the 
newspapers,  as  fast  as  they  are  either  de¬ 
livered  at  the  windows  of  the  Post-Office  or 
unpacked  from  the  red  mail-carts,  which 
shortly  after  six  begin  to  arrive,  are  lifted 
in  white  wicker  basketsfull  from  the  great 
double  sorting-hall  on  the  ground  floor  to 
that  suspended  above  it.  On  entering,  at 
about  half-past  six,  these  splendid  apartments 
— which,  being  beautifully  lighed  by  the 
sunshine  of  heaven,  form  a  striking  contrast 
to  the  dark  and  apparently  subterranean, 
gas-smoking  sorting  cavern  beneath — we 
must  confess  that,  although  for  some  time 
we  had  been  gazing  on  the  ascending  pan¬ 
niers,  we  were  altogether  astonished  at  sud¬ 
denly  finding  ourselves  in  a  new  world,  and, 
indeed,  almost  in  a  new  atmosphere  of  news¬ 
papers. 

As  the  baskets  in  rapid  succession  rose 
from  below,  their  contents  were  emptied  by 
very  powerful  men  upon  a  large  table,  in  the 
middle  of  which,  on  an  enormous  heap — a 
literary  mountain  in  labor,  composed  of  a 
celestial  and  terrestrial  conglomeration  of 
Suns,  Stars,  Globes,  Records,  Spectators, 
Standards,  Times,  Heralds,  Posts,  Chronicles, 
Punches,  Bulls,  Examiners,  Household 
Words,  &c. — there  stood  a  stout  scarlet 
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postman  armed  with  a  long-handled  wooden 
broad-hoe  (such  as  is  used  in  the  London 
streets  for  collecting  macadamized  mud), 
with  which  very  dexterously  and  violently 
he  kept  pushing  the  white  mass  from  the 
centre  to  the  circumference,  which  was  sur¬ 
rounded  by  red  postmen,  who,  as  quickly  as 
they  could  fill  their  arms,  carried  otf  the 
papers  (each  hugging  about  seventy)  toward 
the  sorting-tables.  In  doing  so,  they  un¬ 
avoidably  dropped  several  on  the  floor  ;  and 
thus,  beneath,  above,  in  the  pigeon-holes  of 
all  the  sorting- tables,  as  also  moving  about 
in  all  directions  there  was  to  be  seen  that 
astonishing  creation  of  English  newspapers 
which,  like  the  rays  of  the  sun,  enliven  and 
enlighten  every  region  of  the  globe.  On 
Friday  evenings  the  mountain  is  increased  by 
above  half  a  ton  of  “  Sunday  ”  publications, 
to  be  delivered  in  the  country  on  Saturday. 

As  the  processes  of  sorting  are,  generally 
speaking,  similar  to  those  of  the  letters 
below,  we  will  not  weary  our  readers  by  de¬ 
tailing  them,  but  will  merely  observe  that, 
in  order  to  ensure  the  utmost  possible  atten¬ 
tion  to  this  public  w  ork,  in  which  not  only 
the  British  people,  but  the  whole  family  of 
mankind  are  interested,  it  is  notified  on  a 
board  hung  up  in  as  nearly  as  possible  the 
middle  of  the  hall,  that  for  every  paper  mis- 
sent,  the  man  who  shall  have  made  the 
mistake  will  be  fined  a  penny,  which  at  the 
end  of  the  quarter  is  divided  among  his  com¬ 
rades. 

All  newspapers  for  foreign  countries,  as 
fast  as  they  are  ci'llected,  are  despatched 
through  a  zinc  shoot  into  the  “  Foreign  De¬ 
partment  ”  below. 

In  arranorinor  the  multitudinous  mass  which 
remains,  one  of  the  most  important  duties 
that  the  sorter  has  to  perform  is  to  detect 
any  fraud  on  that  indulgence  of  the  Imperial 
Parliament  wdiich  liberally  allows  them  to  cir¬ 
culate,  even  in  India,  postage  free.  Under 
the  old  system  of  heavy  charges  on  letters, 
there  were  innumerable  attempts  to  carry  on 
an  illicit  correspondence  by  means  of  news¬ 
papers.  One  of  the  most  common  of  these 
frauds  was,  commencing  at  the  beginning  of 
the  first  page,  to  under-dot  consecutively 
with  ink,  or  to  under- mark,  by  little  holes 
made  with  a  pin,  each  letter  needful  to  make 
up  the  several  words  of  the  fraudulent  com¬ 
munication. 

Letters,  and  enclosures  even  of  plum- 
cake,  are  still  very  commonly  concealed 
within  newspapers  ;  but  by  very  ingenious 
means,  which  it  w'ould  not  be  proper  for  us 
to  reveal,  they  are  usually  detected,  and, 


wherever  it  is  possible,  punished.  The 
present  Postmaster- General  is  also  making 
very  strenuous  exertions  to  suppress  a  spe¬ 
cies  of  petty  larceny  by  which  a  few  “  house¬ 
hold  words,”  which  many  of  the  writers,  no 
doubt,  consider  as  perfectly  innocent,  are  in¬ 
scribed,  sometimes  openly  on  the  envelope, 
and  sometimes  confidentially  within.  The 
following  are  a  sample  of  the  punishments 
which  have  been  inflicted  : — 

For  irriting  on  the  Envelope. 

Poslase  charm! 
by  weigTit. 

S.  d. 


“  With  speed  ” . 12 

“  Send  soon  ” .  10 


“  To  be  punctually  forwarded  ”..14 
“  With  tny  compliments  ”  ...  12 

“  It  is  requested  that  this  paper  be  de-  > 
livcred  witliout  delay,  otherwise  a  ( 
complaint  will  be  made  to  head-  > 


quarters” . S  1  ^ 

“  Postman,  you  be  honest  and  true  ”12 


For  merely  writing  in  the  inside. 

Postage  charged 
by  weight. 

S.  d. 

“  From  John  ”  [not  Lord  John]  ..10 


“  My  love  to  Jessey  ”  ....  12 

“  My  sweetest  ” . 14 

“  All’s  well  ” .  10 

Do  copie  ” . 12 

“  One  o’clock  on  the  10th”  ...  0  10 

No  news  yet” . 10 

“  iMrs.  B.  is  suckling  ”  .  .  .  .  14 


Of  wdiat  strange  and  minute  materials 

^  O 

IS  the  enormous  revenue  of  the  British  Em¬ 
pire  composed  ! 

At  seven  minutes  before  a  quarter  to 
eight  the  newspapers,  which  throughout 
both  the  upper  halls  have  by  this  time  been 
all  sorted,  are,  almost  simulUmeously,  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  destinations,  packed  into  leather 
bags,  a  few  of  which  are  tied,  sealed,  and 
then  dropped  through  a  wooden  shoot  to  be 
conveyed  at  once  to  the  termini  of  the  several 
railway  stations  ;  the  remainder  are  also  put 
into  bags,  which,  without  being  closed,  are, 
at  a  quarter  to  eight  precisely,  lowered  in 
charge  of  scarlet  postmen,  via  the  machine, 
into  the  great  sorting-halls  beneath.  As  fast 
as  they  arrive  there,  the  letters  belonging  to 
each  sack  (the  letter-carrier  holds  it  open 
wdiile  the  sorter  fills  it)  are  super-packed  in 
strata  above  the  newspapers,  until  by  about 
three  minutes  to  eight  the  bags  are  not  only 
all  sealed,  but  are  to  be  seen,  eight  or  ten  in 
a  lump,  on  the  shoulders  of  postmen,  who, 
appearing  almost  as  if  they  would  break 
down  from  the  loads  they  are  standing  under. 
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completely  block  up,  like  ladies  waiting  for 
their  carriages,  the  passages  which  lead  to 
the  main  exeunt-door.  As  soon,  however, 
as  the  clock,  which  has  been  attentively 
watching  the  operations,  benevolently  strikes 
eight,  the  president’s  authoritative  voice  is 
heard  from  his  elevated  desk  to  utter  very 
distinctly  the  monosyllable  “  Go!”  on  which 
the  door  flies  open,  the  mass  of  white  and 
brown  bags,  of  scarlet  cloth,  red  faces,  and 
horizontal  backs  moves  on,  and  in  a  very  few 
minutes  the  great  sorting-halls  above  as  well 
as  below  are  all  empty!  The  night-scene 
outside  of  stuffing  the  bags  into  accelerators, 
often  leaving  therein  merely  room  enough 
for  the  guard,  is  very  soon  concluded,  and  thus 
by  a  very  few  minutes  after  eight — the  last 
sharp  exclamation  of  “All  right !  drive  on  !” 
having  already  died  away — the  whole  of  the 
letters  and  newspapers  from  the  Inland  De¬ 
partment  of  the  London  Post-Office  are  in 
various  directions  rumbling  through  the 
streets  toward  their  respective  destinations. 

Morning  Delivery.  —  Our  heart  aches 
w'hen  we  state,  that  most  of  those  intelligent 
public  servants  whom  we  have  bui  just  dis¬ 
missed  to  homes  more  or  less  poor,  as  well 
as  more  or  less  distant,  to  enjoy  that  pittance 
of  domestic  happiness,  and  of  rest,  which 
alone,  excepting  on  the  Sabbath-day,  is 
allowed  to  them,  have  to  arise,  dress,  and 
walk  to  St.  Martin’s-le-Grand  early  enough 
to  arrive  there  before  five  a.  m.,  to  arrange 
the  morning  delivery ;  and  if,  as  is  the  case, 
they  cheerfully,  week  after  week,  month  after 
month,  and  year  after  year,  daily  assemble 
to  perform  this  endless  duty,  our  readers,  as 
they  sit  reclining  in  their  easy  chairs,  w  ill 
not,  we  hope,  shrink  from  the  fatigue  of 
reading,  for  a  few  minutes,  a  very  brief  ab¬ 
stract  of  the  manner  in  which  these  important 
duties  are  performed. 

The  bags  reaching  London  from  all  the 
mland  Post-offices,  or  in  other  w'ords  from 
all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  as  well  as 
from  abroad,  are  rapidly  brought  from  the 
termini  of  the  principal  railways  by  two¬ 
wheeled  mail-carts  and  four-wheeled  acceler¬ 
ators  (for  no  mail-coaches  are  now’  employed 
in  this  w’ork)  to  St.  Martin’s-le-Grand, 
where  they  begin  to  arrive  at  5  o’clock  a,  m. 
As  fast  as  they  are  unloaded  at  the  door,  the 
large,  long  “  roadsacks”  containing  them  are 
opened,  and  the  bags  from  within  these  are 
then  brought  on  the  shoulders  of  the  red 
letter-carriers  to  twenty-four  “  opening  ta¬ 
bles,’’  arranged  alphabetically,  so  as  to  give 
to  each  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same 
amount  of  work.  A  junior  clerk  examines 


the  bag  and  seal,  and  if  there  appears  to  be 
anything  wrong  about  either,  without  open¬ 
ing,  he  reports  it.  If,  how'ever,  all  be  right, 
he  cuts  it  open,  and  then  turning  it  inside 
out,  he  deposits  the  whole  of  its  contents  on 
fiis  table. 

Although  all  the  Queen’s  heads  in  the 
heap  have  been  obliterated  bv  the  different 
postmasters  in  the  country,  the  letters  have 
each  to  be  examined  to  ascertain  whether  its 
postage  by  stamp  or  by  money  is  correct,  in 
which  operation  the  clerk  separates  the  mass 
as  he  proceeds  into  two  divisions,  “  Town” 
and  “  Country” — the  former  usually  contain¬ 
ing  about  three-fourths  and  the  latter  one- 
fourth.  He  also  lays  aside  in  one  compart¬ 
ment  the  large  letters  and  parcels. 

The  small  letters  are  then,  by  messengers, 
stamped,  if  pre-paid  on  their  faces,  and  if  by 
postage-stamps,  on  their  backs,  with  the  let¬ 
ter  of  the  table,  day,  month,  and  year,  and 
in  order  that  every  operator  may  be  made 
responsible  for  the  work  he  undertakes,  a 
book  is  stamped  and  signed  daily  by  the 
stamping  messenger,  which  of  course  not 
only  identifies  him,  but  shows  whether  the 
letter,  dates,  <fec.,  he  had  used  on  his  instru¬ 
ment  were  correct.  As  fast  as  the  messen¬ 
ger,  in  stamping,  passes  the  letters  behind 
him,  his  satellite  letter-carrier  bears  them  oft' 
to  other  sorting  tables,  at  which  “country 
letters,”  including  foreign  ones,  are  disposed 
of  at  one  double  desk,  divided  on  either  side 
into  twelve  compartments,  each  tw’o  feet 
nine  inches  broad,  lal)elled  in  two  tiers  of 
pigeon-holes,  the  same  as  for  the  evening 
delivery.  The  “  large  packets”  are  taken  to 
a  single  adjoining  table  containing  three  com¬ 
partments,  each  of  the  extra  breadth  of  four 
feet  seven  inches.  The  “Town  letters”  are 
taken  to  desks  divided  into  two  tiers  of  seven 
and  eight  compartments  each,  numbering 
from  one  to  fifteen,  of  which  Nos.  1  to  13  are 
for  “  Divisions ,”  each  of  which  comprehends 
about  one-thirteenth  of  that  portion  of  Lon¬ 
don  which  lies  within  the  three-mile  circle ; 
No.  li  ior  small  letters  for  public  offices; 
and  No.  15  for  the  remaining  portion  of  the 
London  district  lying  between  the  three  and 
twelve  mile  circles,  the  letters  and  documents 
for  which,  are  at  once,  by  means  of  a  fly¬ 
wheel  and  endless  rope,  forwarded  through 
the  tunnel  from  the  “Inland”  to  the  “Dis¬ 
trict  Office.” 

This  first  process  of  assortment  having 
been  concluded,  the  letter-carriers  next  con¬ 
vey  the  whole  of  the  thirteen  London  Divi¬ 
sions  of  letters  to  one  double  and  one  single 
desk,  divided  into  forty-seven  compartments, 
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each  of  which  is  subdivided  into  a  double 
row  of  eight  bins,  called  “  walks,”  and  as 
fast  as  this  latter  operation  is  effected,  they 
are  again  carried  off  in  wooden  trays,  con¬ 
structed  to  be  held  under  one -arm,  to  the 
two  liftinjx  macliines  at  each  end  of  the  hal^ 
— in  or  upon  which  machines  the  red  carriers 
in  tiers,  or,  geologically  speaking,  in  strata 
one  above  anotlier,  are  rapidly  uplifted  to 
the  large,  well-lighted,  double  hall  used  at 
night  for  newspapers,  where,  by  arrange¬ 
ments  which  we  sliall  detail  in  describing 
the  deliveries  of  the  London  District  De¬ 
partment,  the  letters  are  finally  sorted  into 
streets  by  the  very  letter-carriers  who  are 
themselves  to  deliver  them. 

The  whole  of  these  operations  throughout 
the  halls  above  and  below  must,  if  possible, 
be  concluded  by  seven  o’clock  a.  m.,  after 
which  half  an  hour  is  allowed  to  the  Lon¬ 
don  letter-carriers  finally  to  arrange  and  tie 
up  their  parcels  for  actual  delivery — and 
accordingly,  at  half-past  seven  precisely,  they 
and  their  bags  are  dispatched  by  accelera¬ 
tor-omnibuses,  which,  starting  brim  full  of 
red  postmen  and  white  bags,  rapidly  drop 
one  after  another  at  the  commencement  of 
his  respective  walk,  until  the  last  carrier, 
bag  in  hand,  having  descended  from  the 
steps,  the  vehicle  veers  round  and  slowly 
returns  to  its  resting  place.  Each  “walk”  is 
so  constructed  as  to  enable  the  postman,  ex¬ 
cepting  on  Mondays,  to  complete  his  delivery 
in  about  an  hour,  when  he  takes  his  “  time¬ 
card”  to  the  nearest  receiving  house  that 
the  name  and  time  may  be  certified  thereon. 
The  postmen’s  duties  end  generally  about 
half-past  nine,  according  to  distance — and, 
excepting  seventy  men  reserved  for  the  little 
midday  dispatches  to  Brighton  and  South¬ 
ampton,  and  deliveries  of  the  letters  of  the 
day-mails,  they  are  then  their  own  masters 
until  5  p.  M  ,  when  they  again  assemble  for 
the  busy  and  exhausting  duties  we  have  de¬ 
scribed. 

When  both  halls,  above  and  below,  the 
foreign  room,  and  the  blind-man’s  chamber, 
are  each  in  full  and  vigorous  operation,  the 
picture  altogether  is  one  which,  from  being 
composed  of  very  odd  noises,  as  well  as 
very  strange  objects  of  vision,  could  not 
possibly  be  delineated  by  any  crayon  or 
pencil  but  Hogarth’s.  The  tramping,  puff¬ 
ing  and  occasional  snuffling  of  the  carriers, 
as  with  arms  full,  bags  full,  or  trays  full  of 
letters,  they  proceed  rapidly  from  one  long 
table  to  another, — the  reverberations  of  the 
stampers, — the  fluttering  or  shuffling  of 
myriads  of  letters  into  pigeon-holes, — the 


rumbling  of  the  tunnel  ropes  and  of  the 
steam-engine, — form  the  everlasting  musical 
accompaniment  to  which  the  sorters,  mes¬ 
sengers,  bagmen.  &c  ,  seem  to  work.  The 
floors  of  both  the  double  halls  appear  liter¬ 
ally  swarming  alive  with  human  beings, 
dressed  in  dark  clothes  or  in  scarlet  ones : 
and  as  the  eye  of  the  stranger,  in  mute  ad¬ 
miration  of  the  busy  scene,  glancing  hori¬ 
zontally  over  the  mass,  suddenly  observes  at 
each  end  of  the  room  jaded  human  figures  in 
bright  led  uniforms,  standing  bolt  upright 
with  white  letter-bags  in  their  hands,  letters 
under  their  arms,  or  newspapers  at  their 
feet,  and  vertically  moving  upwards  or 
downwards  in  iron  cages  from  one  floor  to 
the  other — it  is  almost  impossible  for  him  to 
help  fancying  them  to  be  the  spirits  of  de¬ 
parted  postmen,  who,  according  to  their 
general  performances,  and  especially  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  mode  in  which  they  may  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  handling  letters  contain- 
ing  sovereigns,  half-sovereigns,  shillings,  and 
sixpences,  are,  from  the  troubled  interior  of 
St.  Martin’s-le-Grand,  ascending  or  descend¬ 
ing  to  their  dooms ! 

Money- Order  Office. — Among  the  list 

o 

of  social  advantages  which  Mr.  Rowland 
Hill’s  penny  postage  system  has  conferred 
upon  the  community,  may  be  enumerated 
the  extension  and  increased  facility  it  has 
afforded  to  the  transmission  of  money-orders ; 
an  arrangement  which,  from  its  original  es¬ 
tablishment  in  September,  1838  (when  it 
was  composed  of  three  clerks,)  has  now 
grown  into  a  vast  banking  system,  identical 
in  dimensions  with  the  United  Kingdom,  by 
which  at  a  very  trifling  charge,  and  with  al¬ 
most  perfect  safety,  any  small  sum  can  by 
any  person  be  transmitted  from  and  to  any 
part  of  England,  Ireland,  Scotland,  Guern¬ 
sey,  or  Jersey.  The  number  of  postmasters 
and  receivers  authorized  to  issue  and  pay 
money  in  this  manner  amounts  to  14,487, 
forming  altogether  a  series  of  branch  banks, 
ready  at  any  hour  of  the  day  to  communi¬ 
cate  with  each  other  or  with  the  London 
office  for  the  accommodation  of  the  public. 
The  growth  and  practical  utility  of  this  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Post-office  may  be  suffi¬ 
ciently  shown  as  follows : 

In  the  Quarter  ending  5th  April, 

1839,  the  total  amount  of 
orders  issued  in  England  and  JC  s.  J. 

Wales  was  ....  49,496  5  8 

In  the  (|uarlcr  ending  5th  Janu¬ 
ary,  J  850,  they  amounted  to  1,830,907  17  5 
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The  number  of  ledgers  used  at  one  time  in 
1838  was  four,  of  330  folios  of  61  lines 
each.  In  1847  it  was  eighty-one,  of  550 
folios  of  60  lines  each.  Since  1847,  by  a 
simplitication  of  accounts,  these  ledgers  have 
been  nearly  got  rid  of.  The  amount  paid  at 
the  money-order  windows  of  the  London 
office  alone  on  the  21st  of  January,  1850, 
was  £4809  3«.  9r/.  Average  payment  of 
the  last  month  about  £3500  per  day.  The 
money-orders  issued  in  London  alone  have 
increased  as  follows : 

For  the  Quarter  ending  5th  £  s,  d. 

April,  1839  .  .  .  .  7,160  19  4 

For  the  Qiiarter  ending  5th 

January,  1850  .  .  263,386  9  4 

Finally  it  may  be  observed,  that  if  the  pres¬ 
ent  cost  of  the  money -order  office  were  to  be 
deducted  from  the  gross  amount  of  pound¬ 
ages  lately  received  for  money-orders  issued 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom,  there 
would  remain  a  small  profit  or  revenue. 

The  enormous  business  transacted  in  this 
branch  of  the  Post-office  may  be  faintly  ex¬ 
emplified  by  the  fact,  that  every  morning’s 
post  usually  brings  to  the  chief  office  in  Lon¬ 
don  (in  which  there  are  employed  178 
clerks)  no  less  than  12,000  advices,  amount¬ 
ing  to  nearly  four’ millions  a-year !  The 
present  Postmaster- General  lately  deter¬ 
mined  to  reduce  the  dimensions  of  these  ad¬ 
vices  from  a  semi-sheet  of  foolscap  to  about 
half  that  size,  by  which  act  of  apparent  in¬ 
significant  economy  a  saving  of  no  less  than 
£1100  a-year  has  been  effected,  although 
the  Government  is  supplied  with  paper  at  a 
notoriously  cheap  rate.  By  another  altera¬ 
tion,  which  his  Lordship  has  lately  effected 
in  the  form  of  the  correspondence  of  the 
money-order  department,  the  number  of 
packets  transmitted  on  that  service  to  the 
inland  London  office  has  been  reduced  about 
46,000  a-week,  and  of  course  the  expense 
and  trouble  of  receiving,  of  conveying,  and 
of  sorting  these  letters  on  their  arrrival  at 
the  London  inland  office,  have  also  been 
saved.  The  latter  effect,  however,  although 
included  in  the  estimated  results,  was  subse¬ 
quently  overlooked  ;  and  accordingly,  shortly 
after  the  alteration  had  been  effected,  it  was 
observed,  with  no  little  alarm,  that  there  was 
an  apparent  decrease  in  the  correspondence 
of  the  country  with  London !  The  cause  of 
this  sickness  for  a  short  time  remained  an 
inexplicable  mystery,  until  on  a  scrutinizing 
analysis  it  was  suddenly  discovered  that  the 
deficiency  was  not  only  created  by,  but 


nearly  tallied  with,  the  reduction  of  letters 
from  the  provincial  postmasters  to  the  Lon¬ 
don  money  office,  as  created  by  the  altera¬ 
tion  we  have  described. 

In  consequence  of  these  as  well  as  other 
reductions,  and  the  adoption  of  a  more 
simple  system  of  accounts,  the  services  of 
about  one- fourth  of  the  clerks  of  the  money 
office  have  lately  been  dispensed  with,  and  a 
saving  of  about  £11,000  a-year  effected. 

The  London  District  Department — 
Commonly  culled  the  Two-penny  Post. — 
The  work  of  this  office  is  a  wearing,  wast¬ 
ing,  intermittent  fever,  which,  excepting 
Sundays,  comes  on  regularly  every  morning 
throughout  the  year  at  6  A.  M.,  and  which 
in  ten  cold  and  hot  fits  of  unequal  severity 
afflicts  the  various  sets  of  patients,  who  are 
successively  exposed  to  it,  until  ten  minutes 
past  nine  at  night. 

After  a  night’s  rest,  such  as  only  the 
weary  in  this  world  enjoy,  the  first  symptom 
of  uneasiness  in  this  great  department — by 
which  more  letters  are  now  delivered  than, 
before  the  introduction  of  the  penny  system, 
passed  through  all  the  postoffices  of  the 
United  Kingdom — is  the  arrival,  at  the  early 
j  hour  we  have  named,  of  a  detachment  of 
clerks  and  letter-sorters,  who,  in  winter  often 
paddling  under  umbrellas  and  in  mackin¬ 
toshes  through  sleet,  snow,  and  dark  wet 
streets,  assemble  for  the  purpose  of  receiv¬ 
ing,  but  not  opening,  a  tide  of  wooden  boxes 
full  of  letters  and  newspapers  from  all  parts 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  which,  under  the 
influence  of  machinery  and  of  an  endless 
chain,  flow  in  a  succession  of  waves  from  the 
Inland  Department  (commonly  called  The 
General  Post  Office)  for  delivery  in  that  por¬ 
tion  of  the  London  District  which  lies  be¬ 
tween  the  three  and  tw'elve  mile  circles.  At 
six  o’clock,  the  hour  of  the  arrival  of  the 
president  and  his  assistants,  amounting  alto¬ 
gether  to  ninety  persons,  these  boxes  are 
opened,  and  the  contents  taken  out  and 
sorted,  during  which  operation  boxes  full  of 
letters,  sometimes  in  a  stream  and  sometimes 
in  a  torrent,  continue  unceasingly  to  pour  in 
through  the  sewer  or  tunnel. 

While  the  sorting  of  all  these  letters  and 
newspapers,  in  a  mode  we  shall  shortly  de¬ 
scribe,  is,  like  the  deposition  of  honey  in  the 
cells  of  a  hive,  going  on,  a  number  of  men 
and  boys,  like  bees  flying  from  flower  to 
flower,  are  in  all  directions  occupied  in  the 
follow’ing  curious  process  of  collection. 

All  the  letters  throughout  London  which, 
if  stamped  or  unpaid,  have  been  dropped 
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into  the  slits,  or,  if  paid  in  money,  have  been 
delivered  on  the  counters  or  at  the  windows 
of  259  receivinj^-houses  by  a  quarter  fbe- 
fore  8  A.  M.,  are  at  8  o’clock  conveyed 
through  the  streets  in  the  hands  or  on  the 
shoulders  of  letter-carriers,  either  to  ’^the 
chief  office  at  St.  Marlin’s-le-Grand  or  to  the 
undernamed  eight  branch  offices,  from 
whence  they  are  conveyed  to  the  main  office 
in  the  followinjj  manner : — 

From  Charing  Cross,  by  mail-cart. 

North-row,  ditro. 

I'ortland-street,  ditto. 

Pimlico,  ditto. 

Sidinonlh-street,  cart  and  riding- boy. 

Slioreditch,  ditto  ditto. 

Stepney,  ditto  ditto. 

Southwark,  riding-boy  only. 

After  the  arrival  of  these  carts,  the  whole 
force  of  the  office  is  employed  in  what  is 
technically  termed  “  opening  collections,”* 
and  as  for  this  heavy  amount  of  work  only 
one  brief  hour  is  allowed,  Ave  will  endeavor 
to  explain  the  admirable  arrangements  by 
which  the  first  great  London  District  deliv¬ 
ery,  termed  “  the  nine  o’clock  despatch,”  is 
performed. 

I.  As  fast  as  the  red  mail-carts,  ornament¬ 
ed  with  the  royal  arms,  after  whisking  round 
the  north  and  south  angles  of  the  Postoffice, 
suddenly  pull  up — or  rather,  as  soon  as  the 
poor  jaded  horses,  mero  motu,  of  their  own 
accord,  suddenly  stop  at  the,  to  them,  well- 
known  entrance  of  the  District  Department 
— the  driver  of  each  vehicle,  throvving  down 
his  reins,  and  standing  up  in  his  cart  dos-a 
dos  to  his  horse,  hauls  out  from  beneath  his 
seat,  one  after  another,  a  series  of  milk-white, 
cream-colored,  and  gingerbread-colored  bags. 
With  these  thrown  over  his  shoulders,  and 
with  his  time-paper  in  his  mouth,  he  without 
delay  enters  the  passage,  delivering  his  charge 
to  a  porter,  whose  duty  it  is  to  check  the 
number  of  his  bags. 

In  like  manner  and  at  the  same  mo¬ 
ment  little  riding-boys,  each  giving  to  his 
horse  as  he  almost  brushes  the  corner  a  val¬ 
edictory  touch  of  the  spur,  have  hardly  stop¬ 
ped,  when  leaning  backwards  in  their  sad¬ 
dles,  they  quickly  unbuckle  one  strap,  while 
a  porter  in  waiting,  as  soon  as  he  has  un- 


*  The  number  of  collections  made  up  by  the  let¬ 
ter  receivers  per  day  within  the  three-mile  circle 
amount  to  2663. 

The  number  of  collections  made  up  by  the  coun¬ 
try  receivers  per  day  within  the  three-mile  circle- 
are  198. 
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loosed  the  other,  lifts  from  above  the  panting 
flanks  of  the  poor  Post-Office  animal  a 
leathern  valise  containing  the  bags,  w’hich 
are  instantly  carried  off  into  the  portion  of  the 
office  appropriated  to  receive  them.  The  dri¬ 
vers  and  boys  deliver  to  the  time-keeper  their 
“  time-bills,”  on  which,  in  one  column  appear, 
certified  by  various  receivers  and  time-keep¬ 
ers  the  precise  periods  at  which  they  ought 
to  have  started  ; — ought  to  have  called  at 
each  receiving- house  in  their  ‘  road’  or 
‘  ride  ;’ — ought  to  have  arrived  ;  and  in  a 
second  column  are  noted  the  hour  and  min¬ 
ute  at  which  at  each  station  the}'  actually 
did  arrive. 

II.  As  soon  as  the  forefinger  of  that 
steady  man  of  business,  the  Post-Office  clock, 
points  to  8.  10,  a  gang  of  men,  each  either 
carrying  on  his  declined  shoulders  a  huge 
letter-bag,  hugging  one  in  his  arms,  or  with 
one  or  two  dangling  from  his  hands,  are  ob¬ 
served  following  each  other  through  a  pas¬ 
sage  into  the  sorting-room.  Of  the  bags 
thus  collecled  those  containing  newspapers 
only  are  taken  into  the  grea^  sorting-office, 
96  feet  4  inches  long  and  71  feet  broad,  to  a 
small  table,  21  inches  broad  by  12  feet  long, 
beneath  wdiich  there  are  standing  gaping  in 
a  row  eight  large  white  baskets — 

1  for  General  Post, 

6  for  Country  Divisions, 

1  for  London  District  within  the  three- 
mile  circle. 

The  bags  containing  letters  and  “  packets” 
are  carried  to  tables  18  inches  broad  by  5 
feet  in  length.  To  these  tables,  which  are 
divided  into  very  small  compartments,  there 
are  appointed  ten  or  twelve  clerks,  whose 
duty  it  is  on  receiving  each  bag  first  of  all 
carefully  to  inspect  its  seal ;  if  perfect,  to 
cut  it  open,  empty  its  motely  contents  on  his 
portion  of  the  table,  and  lastly  turn  the  bag 
inside  out  to  prevent  being  fined  half-a-crown 
for  any  letter  left  within  it 

III.  The  contents  of  the  bags,  having 
been  thus  piled  in  a  heap  before  each  open¬ 
ing  clerk,  his  first  process  is  to  take  up  and 
examine  the  “  bill”  of  its  contents,  to  see  if 
there  are  any  registered  letters  in  the  mass  ; 
if  so,  he  selects  and  despatches  them  to  the 
registrar-clerk,  who  gives  a  receipt  for  the 
same.  He  then  checks  the  number  and 
amount  of  “  paid”  letters  which  the  receivers 
have  been  required  to  tie  up  separately,  to 
ascertain  that  they  correspond  with  the 
number  and  amount  in  the  bill.  These  pre¬ 
liminary  e.xaminations  having  been  comple¬ 
ted,  he  next  separates  the  London  letters 
from  the  Inland.  The  latter,  without  a  mo- 
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raent’s  delay,  and  without  being  stamped, 
are  packed  in  a  box  and  transmitted  via.  the 
subterranean  tunnel  to  the  Inland  Office. 
All  newspapers  are  thrown  into  a  basket  be¬ 
hind  him,  from  whence  they  are  by  another 
clerk  separated  into  two  parcels,  namely, 

“  London”  and  “  Country” — including  trans¬ 
marine.  Lastly,  whatever  parcels  termed 
“  packets”  may  appear  in  the  heap,  whether 
for  town  or  country,  are  selected,  and  for¬ 
warded  to  a  separate  sorting-desk. 

Having  got  rid  of  all  newspapers,  of  all 
letters  not  belonfrinu  to  the  London  district, 
and  of  all  “  packets,”  his  next  operation  is — 
with  a  rapidity  which  unless  witnessed  could 
scarcely  be  credited — to  divide  the  letters 
which  remain  into  two  classes,  ‘‘  stamped  and 
unpaid,”  and  “  paid.”  Each  class  are  by  him 
not  only  separated,  but  are  placed  with  their 
faces  all  looking  one  way  ;  and  as  fast  as 
they  accumulate  they  are  carried  off  in 
armsful  to  the  upper  end  of  the  office  by 
porters  who  deposit  all  of  one  sort  on  one 
double  desk,  and  the  remainder  on  another. 

IV.  The  stamped  and  unpaid  letters  at  tlie 
double  desk,  above  described,  are  divided 
among  eighteen  sorters,  by  each  of  whom 
the  stamped  letters  are  simultaneously  sub¬ 
divided  into  a  double  tier  of  pigeon-hole 
boxes  as  follows : — 

1.  General  post.  2.  Ten  towm  districts, 
namely :  North-west,  West-city,  Lombard- 
street,  North-east,  East,  Southwark,  Port- 
land-street,  North  Row,  Charing-cross,  Pim¬ 
lico.  3.  Six  Country  districts,  namely, 
Hounslow,  Barnet,  Enfield,  Woolwich,  Croy¬ 
don,  Hampton. 

The  unpaid  letters  are  transferred  to  a 
table  2  feet  2  inches  by  14  feet  6  inches 
long,  where,  after  being  similarly  subdivided, 
they  are  stamped  merely  as  “  unpaid,”  The 
paid  letters  are  transferred  to  a  table  2  feet 
2  inches  broad  by  IV  feet  9  inches  long, 
where  they  are  stamped  merely  as  “  paid.” 

V.  As  fast  as  these  operations  are  con¬ 
cluded,  the  letters  as  they  accumulate  are 
carried  off  to  a  double  desk,  on  one  side  of 
which  every  /oicn-letter  receives,  first  of  all, 
from  a  stamper  standing  sideways  a  violent 
blow  on  its  face,  which  cancels  its  stamp, 
and  then  from  another  stamper,  posted  be¬ 
hind  the  first,  another  violent  blow  on  its 
back,  indelibly  marking  thereon  the  hour, 
the  day  of  the  month,  and  the  year  at  which 
it  is  to  be  despatched.  At  the  opposite  side 
of  the  same  table  the  whole  of  the  country 
letters  are  in  like  manner  doubly  belabored 
by  two  stampers  and  two  date-markers, 

VI.  The  whole  of  the  letters  having  been  I 


thus  examined,  sorted  into  districts,  and 
stamped,  they  are  carried  into  a  large  airy, 
well-lighted  room,  called  the  Letter-carriers’ 
Office,  where  they  are  distributed  among  57 
letter-carriers  in  blue  uniform  coats  with  red 
collars,  seated  about  2  feet  4  inches  asunder, 
at  double  desks. 

About  two-thirds  of  the  London  letters 
are  divided  among  these  intelligent  men,  who 
rapidly  sort  them  into  “  walks  ;”  the  remain¬ 
ing  one-third  are  deposited  on  one  long 
double  desk  ;  and  here,  without  further  pro¬ 
cess,  they  are  carefully  examined,  previous 
to  their  being  despatched  to  Charing-cross 
and  to  the  other  principal  receiving-houses — 
where,  for  the  object  of  relieving  the  main 
office  in  St.  Martin’s-le-Grand,  they  are 
sorted  into  walks  by  the  blue-coated  post¬ 
men  who  subsequently  actually  deliver  them 
at  the  houses  to  which  they  are  addressed. 

At  the  principal  receiving-houses  of  each 
of  the  nineteen  stations  within  the  three-mile 
circle,  as  also  of  the  fifty-three  stations  be¬ 
tween  the  three  and  the  twelve  mile  circle, 
there  is  established  a  room  in  which  the  let¬ 
ter-carriers  assemble  to  receive  and  finally 
prepare  their  letters  for  delivery,  by  arrang¬ 
ing  them  not  only  in  streets,  but  conse¬ 
cutively  in  the  numbers  thereof.  To  each 
of  these  districts  there  is  appointed  a 
“charge-taker,”  whose  duty  it  is  to  attend  to 
the  accounts,  and  who,  therefore,  is  charged 
with  the  postage  on  all  unpaid  letters.  The 
wages  of  the  letter-carriers  are  from  20^.  to 
25s.  a  week,  those  acting  as  charge-takers 
receivinofan  additional  allowance  of  3s.  The 
letter-carriers  are  usually  employed  from 
nine  to  ten  hours  per  day  ;  the  number  of 
miles  they  walk  per  day  average  from  fifteen 
to  twenty-four. 

The  “  country  letters,”  at  six  tables,  each 
about  18  feet  long,  are  similarly  sorted  by 
clerks  into  “roads,”  formerly  called  “rides,” 
and  are  then  packed  into  canvas  or  leathern 
bags.  Three  minutes  only  before  the  period 
at  which  these  bags  are  despatched,  the 
boys  and  drivers  who  are  to  convey  them  are 
called  in  to  assist  in  tying  up  their  mouths, 
which  are  no  sooner  sealed  with  red  flaming 
wax  by  the  stampers,  than  each  driver  and 
boy,  like  an  ant  carrying  a  grain  of  corn,  hur¬ 
ries  off  with  his  burden  to  his  mail-cart  or 
horse.  The  driver  packs  his  own  cart ;  the 
boy  nimbly  hopping  into  his  saddle,  and 
leaning  backwards,  as  before  described,  is 
assisted  by  the  porter,  who,  if  he  can  man¬ 
age  to  buckle  the  right  strap  of  the  valise 
quicker  than  the  flibbertigibbet  he  is  waiting 
I  on  can  fasten  the  left  one,  exclaims  gruffly, 
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**  Look  sharp !” — which  convulsively  aflfect- 
ing  the  child’s  spur,  aw’ay  the  poor  horse 
starts.  The  drivers  in  their  red  carts  soon 
follow ;  and  in  a  few  seconds,  cleverly  I 
worming  their  way  through  the  variety  of 
two-wheeled  and  four-wheeled  obstacles  that 
obstruct  them,  all  are  to  be  seen  strenuously 
radiating  to  their  respective  destinations. 
The  number  of  horses  daily  employed  in  this 
manner  by  the  District  Department  alone  is 
150.  The  rate  at  which  they  go  may  be 
exemplified  by  the  single  instance,  that 
twelve  minutes  only  are  allowed  from  the  1 
General  Post-Office  to  Charing-cross.  The  \ 
interesting  operation,  or  rather  tlie  series  of 
operations,  which  we  have  thus  faintly 
sketched,  is,  excepting  Sundays,  repeated 
during  the  day,  for — ten  “  town  ”  deliveries  ; 
seven  beyond  the  town  and  within  the  three- 
mile  circle ;  five  within  the  three  and  six- 
mile  circles;  three  within  the  six  and  twelve- 
mile  circles.  During  upwards  of  fifteen 
hours  out  of  the  twenty-four,  consequently, 
the  interior  of  the  London  District-office  ex¬ 
hibits  a  succession  of  labor  of  a  very  ex¬ 
hausting  description;  while  beyond  its  walls 
there  are,  in  darkness  and  in  daylight,  ex¬ 
posed  to  every  sort  of  vreather,  a  brigade  of 
men,  of  boys,  and  of  poor  horses,  vibrating, 
with  short  intervals  of  rest,  between  St. 
Martin’s-le- Grand  and  their  respective  sta¬ 
tions. 

In  the  rear  of  the  London  Post-Office  we 
observed  a  small  narrow  stable,  into  which 
in  rainy  weather  there  are  stuffed,  on  the 
principle  of  first  come  first  served,  seventeen 
or  eighteen  horses — the  remainder  having  to 
seek  for  shelter  elsewhere^  The  drivers  and 
boys  are  selected  for  their  duties  by  a  steady 
middle-aged  man  whose  office  it  has  been  for 
many  years  to  watch  their  departures  and 
arrivals,  and  who  accordingly,  having  very 
naturally  lost  his  voice  in  such  an  inclement 
service,  utters  his  valedictions  as  well  as  his 
maledictions  in  a  tone,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
half  way  between  a  whisper  and  a  bark. 
The  riding-boys  are  mostly  from  thirteen  to 
sixteen  years  of  age  ;  “  after  which,”  our 
professional  adviser  hoarsely  informed  us, 

they  mostly  grows  into  drivers.”  As  re¬ 
gards  the  outline  of  their  stomachs,  they  are, 
every  one  of  them,  apparently  of  the  French- 
pig  or  greyhound  breed ;  and  their  clear 
complexions  also  indicate  high  condition  and 
joyous  health.  We  particularly  noticed 
Richard  Martin,  who,  we  were  half-softly 
and  half-gruffly  informed  by  his  governor,  is 
not  only  the  best  rider,  but,  in  point  of  con¬ 
duct,  the  best  boy  in  the  service.  A  more 


agreeable  specimen  of  the  English  counte¬ 
nance,  and  indeed  of  the  unassuming  charac¬ 
ter  of  a  mild,  bold  English  boy,  could  scarcely 
be  met  with.  Ever  since  this  little  fellow' 
was  eleven  years  and  a  half  old,  he  has  been 
riding  on  her  Majesty’s  service  for  six  days 
in  the  week — beginning  at  a  quarter  before 
eight  and  ending  at  half-past  seven — thirty- 
five  measured  miles  per  day  !  He  has  done 
this  for  two  years  and  a  half  continually, 
with  the  exception  of  one  week  only,  when 
he  was  sick.  His  journey  is  from  the  Post- 
Office  to  Shoreditch  Church  and  back  ;  and, 
in  spite  of  carts,  carriages,  cabs,  busses,  <kc., 
he  performs  it  regularly  ten  times  a  day. 
Not  to  dwell  upon  the  storms  of  wind,  rain, 
snow,  and  sleet,  to  which,  in  daylight  as  well 
as  in  darkness,  he  must  be  occasionally  ex¬ 
posed,  his  greatest  trouble,  and  indeed  dan¬ 
ger,  proceeds  from  the  slippery  state  of  his 
road  in  frosty  and  in  what  he  termed  to  us 
“  greasy  ”  weather.  As  the  poor  boy  has 
no  father,  and  as  his  mother  is  a  charwoman, 
it  is  of  course  almost  impossible  to  hurt  him  ; 
nevertheless  he  told  us  very  artlessly  that  in 
bad  weather  his  horse  had  repeatedly  slipped 
up  with  him,  as  often  as  three  or  four  times 
a  w'eek ;  but,  as  Sam  Weller  hjxs  very  justly 
observed,  “  Who  ever  knowed  a  churchyard 
vere  there  was  a  postboy’s  tombstone,  or 
ever  seed  a  dead  postboy  ?” 

On  the  Queen’s  birthday  these  riding-boys 
receive  a  hat  with  a  fine  gold  band  and  cock¬ 
ade,  a  bright  scarlet  jacket,  a  beautiful  blue 
waistcoat,  and — just  as  if  Joseph  Hume  had 
then  suddenly  clasped  them  round  the  waist 
— nothing  more !  We  should  be  sorry  to 
implant  in  their  light  hearts  a  seed  of  discon¬ 
tent,  yet,  when  we  reflected  on  the  everlast¬ 
ing  bumping  work  they  have  to  perform,  we 
must  own  that,  from  a  very  slight  experi¬ 
ence  in  such  matters,  it  occurred  to  us  that 
her  Majesty’s  Postmaster- General,  who  not 
improbably  knows  some  of  the  uses  to  which 
buckskin  can  be  applied,  might  surely  take 
an  opportunity  of  explaining  in  respectful, 
appropriate,  but  in  most  pathetic  terms,  that 
these  fine  little  boys,  who  convey  the  cor¬ 
respondence  of  the  commercial  metropolis  of 
the  world,  are  unscientifically  covered  at  the 
wrong  end,  that  it  would  be  more  creditable 
to  a  great  nation  to  clothe  them  all  over  ; 
and  that  at  all  events  it  would  be  infinitely 
more  agreeable  to  them  to 

“  go  with  their  heads  bare 
Because  they’ve  got  no  hats  to  wear,” 

than,  'as  at  present/  the  contrary. 


/ 
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Revenue. — The  early  origin  of  the  En¬ 
glish  Post-office  is  involved  in  obscurity  al¬ 
most  amounting  to  total  darkness,  and  there¬ 
fore — without  endeavoring  to  detail  in  what 

O 

manner,  by  what  exertions,  and  at  what  rate 
the  happy  few  who  could  read  and  write 
managed,  like  flies  crawling  across  a  treacled 
plate,  to  communicate  with  each  other  over 
pathless  tracks  or  through  miry  roads,  that 
offered  to  the  transmission  of  a  bag  of  let¬ 
ters  greater  physical  difficulties  in  a  few  hun¬ 
dred  miles  than  are  now  encountered  in  its 
transit  across  the  Atlantic  or  even  in  its  pas¬ 
sage  to  Bombay — we  will  merely  refer  our 
readers  to  the  following  advertisement,  by 
which  it  would  appear  tliat  letters  which  now 
weigh  as  nearly  as  possible  three  tons,  and 
which  at  present  are  conveyed  at  a  speed  of 
from  30  to  40  miles  an  hour,  were  only  sev¬ 
enty  years  ago  packed  into  the  valise  of  a 
single  post-boy  whose  average  progress  was 
about  3^  miles  per  hour. 


“  General  Post-rfficey  Feh.  22,  1779. 

The  Post-boy  carrying  the  Mail  which  w'as  des¬ 
patched  from  this  office  last  Friday  night,  was 
robbed  by  two  footpads  with  crapes  over  their 
faces,  on  Saturday  night  at  ten  o’clock,  at  the 
bottom  of  Hack  Lane,  near  Long  Compton,  be¬ 
tween  Enstone  and  Shlpstone,  in  Oxfordshire,  of 
the  whole  Mail,  containing  the  following  bags, 
viz : — 


W  arwick, 
Stratford-on-Avon, 
Shipston-on-Stour, 
Ledbury, 

Hereford, 

Bromsgrove, 

Worcester, 

Stone, 

Newcastle-under- Lyne, 

Macclesfield, 

Middlewich, 

Holms  Chapel, 
Knutsford, 

Manchester, 

Stockport, 

Liverpool, 

Warrington, 

Wigan, 


Preston, 

Blackburn, 

Lancaster, 

Kendal, 

Wolverhampton, 

Shrewsbury, 

Bridgenorth, 

Stafford, 

Shiffnal, 

Namptwicb, 

Chester, 

Northop, 

Conway, 

St.  Asaph, 

Bangor, 

Holyhead,  and  the 
Irish  Mail. 


“  The  persons  who  committed  this  robbery  were 
small-sized  men,  but  it  being  a  dark,  foggy  night, 
the  boy  cannot  give  any  further  description  of 
them. 

“  Whoever  shall  apprehend  and  convict,  or 
cause  to  be  apprehended  and  convicted,  both  or 
either  of  the  persons  who  committed  this  robbery, 
will  be  entitled  to  a  rew’ard  of  Two  Hundred 
Pounds  over  and  above  the  reward  given  by  Act 
of  Parliament  for  apprehending  highwaymen. 

By  command  of  the  Postmaster-General, 
Anthony  Todd,  Secretary. 


What  a  contrast  the  above  forms  with  the 
fact,  that  by  the  night  mail  only  there  are 
occasionally  despatched  from  the  metrojiolis 
on  one  arterial  line — the  London  and  North- 
Western  Railway — the  contents  of  ten  Post- 
office  four-wheeled  accelerators  full  of  let¬ 
ters  and  newspapers ! 

As  in  this  paper  we  purposely  avoid  all 
topics  of  political  controversy,  we  will,  with¬ 
out  referring  to  bygone  arguments  on  the 
subject,  briefly  state,  that  by  the  adoption  of 
Mr.  Rowland  Hill’s  system,  the  rates  of  En¬ 
glish  postage,  de  facto,  from  being  the 
heaviest,  became  almost  at  a  blow  the  light¬ 
est  on  the  surface  of  the  globe.  If  we  com¬ 
pare  the  letters  of  the  year  ending  5th  Jan¬ 
uary,  1838,  with  those  for  the  year  ending 
5th  January,  1850,  we  find  in  their  num¬ 
bers  an  increase  of  from  76,000,000  to 
337,000,000  ;  and  as  far  only  as  the  gross 
revenue  of  the  Post-office  is  concerned,  it 
appears,  by  returns  wliich  will  shortly  be 
laid  before  Parliament,  that  for  the  year  end¬ 
ing  5th  of  January  last,  the  gross  receipts 
under  the  penny  system  have  amounted  to 
£2,165,349  17s.  9]-d.,  being  £  174,888  Os.  6d. 
less  than  the  gross  revenue  for  the  year  end¬ 
ing  5th  of  January,  1838.  Now,  Mr.  Mac¬ 
aulay  in  his  History  of  England  states  that 
on  the  cTccession  of  William  III.  the  revenue 
of  the  United  Kingdom  was  about  two  mil- 
lions  per  annum — about  £165,000  less  than 
was  last  year  collected,  principally  in  pennies, 
by  our  Post-office  alone ;  and  we  may  add 
that  such  has  been  the  astonishing  increase 
of  wealth  of  the  British  people,  that  the 
gross  receipts  of  the  London  and  North- 
Western  Railway  Company  for  last  year 
(£2,227,242)  were  also  larger  than  the 
whole  revenue  of  the  British  Crown  in  the 
year  1689 ! 

British  Postal  System. — Having  con¬ 
cluded  our  slight  sketch  of  the  interior  of 
the  London  Office,  we  will  now  endeavor  to 
delineate  the  few  leading  principles  upon 
which  the  transmission  of  the  correspond¬ 
ence  of  Great  Britain,  under  the  uniform 
penny  postage  system,  appears  to  be  regu¬ 
lated. 

The  daily  arrival  and  despatch  of  about  a 
million  of  letters  and  newspapers  from  and 
to,  not  only  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
but  all  portions  of  the  globe,  as  at  present 
arranged,  somewhat  resembles  the  arterial 
and  venous  circulation  of  the  human  system. 

From  London — the  heart  of  the  com¬ 
mercial  world — letters,  new-spapers,  and 
packets,  by  two  great  pulsations,  the  one 
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between  9  and  10  a.m.,  and  the  other  at 
precisely  8  p.m.,  are,  under  the  arrangement 
we  have  described,  diurnally  projected  along 
six  arterial  railways  to  about  600  principal 
towns,  at  most  of  which  there  are  “  forward 
offices,”  for  despatching,  sometimes  with¬ 
out  opening  them,  all  bags  addressed  by  the 
London  department  to  remoter  points.  As 
our  correspondence — the  blood  of  the  coun¬ 
try — is  rapidly  flowing  along  these  six  lines, 
it  repeatedly,  mechanically  by  turn-tables, 
but  apparently  of  its  own  accord,  branches 
away  at  diminished  speed,  and  at  angles 
more  or  less  acute,  upon  other  rails  ;  and 
when  each  of  these  iron  ways  has  come  to 
an  end,  it  continues  at  a  still  slower  rate,  by 
an  infinity  of  ramifications,  to  progress  upon 
high  roads — then  upon  bye  roads — and 
eventually  to  meander  upon  paths — until  not 
only  every  inland  letter  forwarded  from  the 
metropolis  to  8000  provincial  post-offices 
has,  at  foot-pace,  been  delivered  to  the  per¬ 
son  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  but  every 
foreign  document  also  is  at  its  port  ready  to 
be  forwarded  by  steam-packets,  by  sailing 
packets,  by  vessels  of  almost  every  descrip¬ 
tion,  to  its  trans-marine  destination. 

In  this  arterial  circulation,  the  projecting 
or  centrifugal  power,  like  that  which  at  this 
moment  is  feebly  working  within  us,  dimin¬ 
ishes  in  proportion  to  its  distance  from  the 
heart  or  centre  of  action.  At  each  of  the 
London  termini  there  is  in  readiness  for  the 
conveyance  of  every  morning  or  evening 
mail  at  least  one  noble  steam-engine  of  in¬ 
vincible  power,  fresh  as  a  bridegroom  from 
his  chamber,  rejoicing  like  a  giant  to  run  his 
course  ;  or  in  more  appropriate  terms,  smok¬ 
ing  and  hissing,  already,  at  the  waving  of  a 
tiny  flag,  to  whistle  and  be  ofl’.  On  the 
branch  railways  there  are  also  in  waiting  a 
similar  set  of  engines,  but  of  weaker  power. 
On  the  high  roads  the  letter-bags  are  for¬ 
warded  occasionally  in  four- horse  coaches, 
then  in  pair-horse  “  busses as  they  pro¬ 
gress,  many  are  transferred  to  a  one-horse 
mail-cart,  then  to  postilions  on  horseback, 
then  to  men  who  carry  them  over  their 
shoulders  on  foot ; — in  one  insUmce  lo  a  red 
wheelbarrow  ornamented  with  the  royal 
arms.  On  approaching  the  extremities  they 
are  finally  carried  up  lanes,  along  paths, 
across  me;idows,  through  streets  or  alleys, 
and  into  courts  by  postmen  or  post-women, 
until  the  rejecting  power  has  absolutely 
dwindled  from  the  magnificent  London 
steam-engine  into  a  little  ragged,  rosy-faced 
boy — “  If  you  please,  mum,  here’s  a  letter 
for  you !” 


In  the  venous  progress  of  letters  and  doc¬ 
uments  toward  London,  the  propelling  pow¬ 
er,  in  like  manner,  although  inversely,  mobili- 
tate  viget  viresque  acquirit  eundo — increases 
as  it  proceeds ;  but  as  all  foreign  mails,  in¬ 
stead  of  being  allowed  to  accumulate,  are 
despatched  to  the  metropolis  as  fast  as  they 
arrive,  and  as  the  great  flood  of  newspapers 
is,  ont  of  London,  arterial,  not  venous,  the 
pulsations,  from  being  more  frequent,  are  pro- 
portionably  of  a  smaller  amount.  The  main 
principle  of  the  circulation  of  British  corres¬ 
pondence  between  the  metropolis  and  the 
remotest  regions  of  the  globe  having  been 
thus  arranged,  the  next  great  object  for  con¬ 
sideration  was,  at  what  hours  the  two  great 
pulsations  from  London  should  take  place. 
If  economy  had  only  been  consulted,  the 
mails  would  all  have  been  ejected  from  Lon¬ 
don  by  day  ;  for  as  the  public  prefer  to  tra¬ 
vel  at  that  time,  and  ipdeed,  except  in  cases 
of  emergency,  generally  speaking,  now  de¬ 
cline  to  do  so  by  night,  it  would  evidently 
have  been  necessary  (as  indeed  is  the  case) 
to  pay  the  railway  companies  four  or  five 
times  as  much  for  the  conveyance  of  mails  by 
night  as  by  day ;  for  it  is  obvious  that — al¬ 
though  in  a  long,  well-remunerating  passen¬ 
ger-train  a  railway  company  could,  in  sun¬ 
shine,  afford  to  convey  a  tender  full  of  letter- 
bags  for  a  trifling  sum — to  do  so  in  an  al¬ 
most  empty  train  by  moonlight,  an  apparent¬ 
ly  exorbitant  indemnification  might,  after  all, 
leave  the  company  losers  by  the  impress¬ 
ment.  The  great  object,  however,  of  a  post- 
office  is  to  do  as  much  of  its  work  as  is  pos¬ 
sible  while  the  nation  is  “fast  asleep,  or  in 
other  words  to  begin  its  work  as  soon  as  men 
of  business  have  ended  theirs.  Accordingly, 
of  all  the  documents  that  leave  London  dai¬ 
ly,  about  two-thirds,  regardless  of  the  extra 
expense,  are  despatched  by  night  mails,  and 
about  one-third  by  morning  ones  :  and  we 
may  here  observe  that  the  invention  of  rail¬ 
ways  has  not  only  enabled  the  Post-office 
thus  to  propel  from  London  a  bulk  of  cor¬ 
respondence,  Ac.,  which  would  have  altoge¬ 
ther  overwhelmed  the  tiny  seats  and  recep¬ 
tacles  of  our  mail-coaches,  but  by  propelling 
these  letters  in  the  same  lime  over  an  infi¬ 
nitely  greater  extent,  it  has  in  fact  enabled  the 
department  to  do  a  much  larger  proportion 
of  its  work  in  darkness.  For  instance,  the 
night  mails  now  reach  Carlisle  at  nearly  the 
same  hour  (in  depth  of  winter  about  daylight) 
as  under  tlie  old,  slow,  gouty,  horn-blowing 
system  of  1838,  they  used  to  arrive  only  at 
Birmingham.  As  far,  therefore,  as  corres¬ 
pondence  is  concerned,  it  might  almost  be 
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said  that  the  communication  between  London 
and  the  radius  of  Carlisle  is  equal  to  that  by 
electric  telegraph;  for  though  it  consumes 
more  time,  yet,  the  nation  being  sound 
asleep,  it  is,  practically  speaking,  time  of  no 
value. 

It  will  be  evident  to  our  readers  that  in 
this  diurnal  ebbing  and  flowing  system,  by 
which  all  the  secret  thoughts,  feelings,  and 
affections  of  the  British  people  are  safely, 
quickly,  and  confidentially  imparted  to  each 
other,  the  pulsations  of  London  must  neces¬ 
sarily  affect  the  whole  of  those  simultaneous 
but  transverse  transmissions  of  letters  through¬ 
out  the  country  by  cross  mails,  commonly 
called  “cross  posts;”  for  as  a  main  object  of 
these  subsidiary  arrangements  is  to  convey 
letter-bags  from  all  points  to  the  arterial 
railways,  it  is  of  course  necessary  that  their 
arrival  at  the  various  stations  thereon  should, 
in  point  of  time,  be  so  arranged  as  to  corres¬ 
pond  with  the  passage  up  or  down  of  the 
mails  and  trains  with  which  they  are  respect¬ 
ively  to  proceed ;  and  yet,  self-evident  as  is 
this  necessity,  a  portion  of  the  public  have, 
in  several  instances,  considered  themselves 
as  cruelly  aggrieved,  because  the  Postmaster- 
General,  notwithstanding  their  numerously- 
signed  petitions,  has  declined  to  order  the 
rural  postmasters  to  despatch  their  bags  at 
hours  which,  though  undeniably  more  con¬ 
venient  to  particular  localities,  would  disturb 
a  carefully  organized  circulation  of  vital  im¬ 
portance,  in  which  the  smallest  obstruction 
or  convulsion  would  produce  very  serious 
results. 

But,  very  unwillingly,  we  must  now  briefly 
notice  a  series  of  petitions  of  much  graver 
importance. 

Prkpaymext. — Judging  from  the  returns 
submitted  to  Parliament,  it  may  be  stated 
that  of  the  million  of  letters  w  hich  on  an 
aversige  are  daily  transmitted  through  the 
Post-Oftice,  about  65  per  cent,  are  franked 
by  stamps,  about  30  per  cent,  prepaid  in 
money,  and  5  per  cent,  unpaid.* 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  although  stamps 
can  be  purchased  with  the  greatest  facility, 
there  exists  on  the  part  of  a  portion  of  the 
public  either  a  prejudice  or  a  vis  inertia 
which  so  lamentably  induces  them  to  neglect 
to  do  so,  that  very  nearly  one- third  of  the 

*  As,  however,  of  the  latter,  3  j)er  cent  are  for 
“foreign"  communications,  a  large  proportion  of 
which  are  not  even  pfrmitted  to  be  prepaid,  it  is 
evident  that  the  trifling  fine  imposetl  on  unpaid  let¬ 
ters  has  practically  reduced  the  number  to  only  2 
per  cent 


letters  which  pass  through  the  Post-Office 
are  prepaid  in  money  instead  of  in  stamps ! 
As  long  as  the  choice  of  franking  a  letter  by 
either  means  continues  to  be  culpably  offered 
to  the  pnblic,  they  cannot  be  reasonably 
blamed  for  acting  as,  on  the  whim  or  caprice 
of  the  moment,  they  may  feel  inclined ;  and 
accordingly,  although  at  all  our  great  clubs, 
the  porter  in  waiting  is  ready  from  morning 
till  night  to  sell  stamps  to  any  member  who 
requires  them,  yet  there  are  daily  quantities 
of  persons  who,  brimful  and  half  asleep, 
will  sit  down  to  write  notes  merely  to  get  rid 
of  the  vulgar  rattling  of  some  halfpence  in 
their  coat- pockets.  Now  the  mischief  to  the 
community  and  the  expense  to  the  country 
of  prepaying  letters,  requires,  we  believe, 
only  to  be  fairly  stated  to  be  at  once  rem¬ 
edied. 

1.  Every  person  who  prepays  a  letter,  not 
only  creates  a  temptation  for  his  clerk,  for  his 
servant,  or  for  his  postmaster  to  pocket  the 
money  and  destroy  the  letter,but,  from  the  doc¬ 
ument  not  reaching  its  address,  he  inflicts  upon 
the  Postmaster-General  the  trouble,  and  upon 
the  community  the  cost,  of  making  for  many 
weeks,  and  occasionally  for  many  months,  a 
series  of  searching  inquiries  which,  though 
of  course  ineffectual,  but  too  often  end  in 
leaving  suspicion  on  some  postmaster  who  is 
innocent ;  indeed,  in  the  Secretarial  Depart¬ 
ment,  in  which  sixty  clerks  are  employed,  a 
large  portion  of  the  business  consists  in  an¬ 
swering  complaints  of  the  non-arrival  of  pi'fe- 
paid  letters.* 

2.  Even  when  the  letters  and  their  satel¬ 
lite  pennies  are  faithfully  brought  to  the 
windows  of  the  Post-Office,  there  is  often 
created  confusion  and  disorder  highly  dis¬ 
creditable  to  our  postal  system.  In  large 
cities,  and  especially  in  London,  the  pressure 
for  prepayment  is  often  so  rude,  that  money 
and  letters  forced  from  the  hands  of  their 
owners  have  repeatedly  been  picked  up  from 
beneath  the  crowd  that  has  been  trampling 
upon  them.  At  times  the  impatient  group 
in  attendance  is  obliged  to  wait  until,  at 
nearly  the  very  last  moment,  the  window- 
clerk  can  weigh,  calculate,  and  charge  the 
proper  amount  of  postage  on  ten  or  twelve 
bundles  of  “circulars”  of  the  dullest  de¬ 
scription,  brought  by  one  man.  Then  again 
the  angry  crowd  are  deUiined  by  the  alter¬ 
cations  and  occasional  imprecations  of  a 
powerful  virtuous  w’oman  who  is  insisting  on 


*  Of  “  missing  letters,”  one  was  stated  by  the 
complainant  to  nave  contained  a  bill  of  exchange 
for  £28,750 ;  another,  three  dozen  birds’-eyes. 
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requiring  change  for  a  sovereign  in  payment 
of  the  postage  of  a  penny  letter  1 

3.  Supposing  even  that,  notwithstanding 
the  confusion  above  described,  all  the  letters 
presented  can  be  duly  prepaid,  there  remain 
fiscal  and  moral  evils  of  great  magnitude. 
For  instance,  it  becomes  necessary  for  every 
postmaster,  especially  in  the  country,  to  close 
his  office  upon  the  public  sooner  than  would 
otherwise  be  required,  in  order  to  have  time 
enough  to  sort  and  tie  up  all  prepaid  letters 
in  a  separate  bundle,  accompanying  it  with 
an  account  in  which  he  acknowledges  that 
he  has  received  the  amount  of  postage  there¬ 
on.  On  the  arrival  from  all  parts  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  all  the  mail-bags  in  the 
London  Office,  each  of  these  bundles  of  let¬ 
ters  and  each  of  these  accounts  have  to  be 
compared  together  to  see  that  the  postmas¬ 
ter  has  charged  himself  with  enough.  The 
accounts  have  then  to  be  sent  to  the  Ac¬ 
countant-General’s  office,  in  order  that  the 
amounts  due,  may  in  his  ledger,  be  separately 
carried  to  the  debit  of  every  postmaster. 
This  process  has  to  be  repeated  not  only  at 
every  dispatch  of  letters  to  the  metropolis, 
but  to  every  other  town  to  which  a  bag  is 
made  up.  In  London,  the  Post-Office  has  in 
its  service  officers  of  high  character  who 
honorably  prevent  any  fraud  on  the  revenue, 
but  between  two  provincial  offices  the  same 
securities  cannot  b3  obtained;  in  truth,  they 
only  check  each  other  ! 

We  most  earnestly  recommend,  as  an  ef¬ 
fectual  cure  for  the  evils  we  have  just  men¬ 
tioned,  that  the  Treasury  should,  without 
delay,  under  the  powers  vested  in  it  by  Par¬ 
liament,  authorize  the  Postmaster-General  to 
charge  3d.  for,  the  prepayment  of  every 
single  letter  ;  for  as  it  is  quite  as  easy  to  buy 
a  postage  stamp  as  paper,  pens,  ink,  sealing- 
wax,  and  wafers,  a  portion  of  the  public  are 
not  justified  in  not  only  bringing  discredit 
upon  a  great  national  undertaking,  but  un¬ 
necessarily  embarrassing  and  demoralizing 
the  servants  of  the  Post-Office  ;  and,  at  all 
events,  such  as  from  whim,  inclination,  or 
accident  may  wish  to  be  permitted  to  do  so, 
cannot  reasonably  complain  if,  in  declining  to 
fall  into  the  rules  necessary  for  the  well¬ 
working  of  the  new  system,  they  are  required 
to  pay  rather  less  than  one-half  of  the  ave¬ 
rage  postage  of  the  old  one.  In  short,  as 
there  exists,  we  believe,  no  doubt  whatever 
in  the  minds  of  any  who  are  conversant  with 
the  working  of  the  Post-Office  that  the  post¬ 
age  we  have  named  would  effectually  put  a 
stop  to  the  idle  practice  of  prepaying  letters 
by  money,  every  reasonable  person  will 
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surely  admit  that  the  general  benefit  would 
infinitely  exceed  the  grievance  of  an  addi¬ 
tional  twopence,  occasionally  inflicted  on  an 
indolent  or  improvident  portion  of  the  public. 

A  postage-stamp  is  a  new  coin  of  the 
realm  expressly  devised  for  the  prepayment 
of  letters ;  “  and,”  said  an  Irishman  in  de¬ 
scribing  it  to  his  mate,  the  only  difference 
I  can  see  between  it  and  a  donkey  is,  that 
the  one  you  lick  with  a  stick,  and  the  other 
you  stick  with  a  lick  !” 

Transmission  of  Sovereigns,  etc.,  by 
Post. — There  exists  another  very  serious 
abuse,  by  a  small  portion  of  the  community, 
of  the  advantages  of  the  penny  postage  sys¬ 
tem,  which  we  trust  will,  without  delay,  be 
corrected.  Under  the  old  system  of  heavy 
charges,  especially  on  inclosures,  it  of  course 
did  not  practically  answer  to  send  gold  and 
silver  coin  by  post.  As  soon,  however,  as 
the  public  were  allowed  to  forward  packets 
to  any  portion  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the 
rate  only  of  2d.  per  ounce,  the  practice  of 
sending  metallic  money  was  at  first  thought¬ 
lessly  and  then  recklessly  adopted  ;  and  ac¬ 
cordingly  gold  and  silver,  from  having  been 
most  carelessly  packed,  have  repeatedly  been 
found  at  the  bottom  of  the  bags  in  such 
quantities,  that  in  one  year  there  were  picked 
up  in  the  London  office  alone,  in  sovereigns 
and  silver  that  had  escaped  out  of  letters, 
no  less  than  £62  8s.  Qd.  In  one  case,  a 
man  who  had  stuffed  £4  l7s.  Gd.,  loose  into 
an  envelope,  very  bitterly  complained  at  one 
of  his  sovereigns  having  fallen  out !  The 
Postmaster- General,  by  printed  “Notices,” 
over  and  over  again  remonstrated  with  the 
public ;  his  recommendations,  however,  were 
not  only  unheeded,  but  the  window-men, 
who  obediently  repeated  them,  were  occa¬ 
sionally  insulted.  “Oh!”  said  a  man, 
sneeringly,  only  the  other  day  to  one  of  these 
gentlemen,  who  was  earnestly  advising  him 
not  to  send  by  post  a  letter  evidently  con¬ 
taining  a  sovereign,  and  which  he  insisted  on 
prepaying,  “  if  you  will  let  it  alone,  it  will 
go  safe  enough!” — implying  that  if  Ae  did 
not  steal  it,  no  one  else  would.  But  this, 
alas !  is  not  the  case.  The  books  of  the  de¬ 
partment  contain  a  long  and  most  affecting 
list  of  the  names  of  active,  intelligent  sorters 
and  letter-carriers  who  have  proved  unable 
to  resist  a  temptation  to  which,  as  Mr. 
Charles  Dickens  in  his  masterly  sketch  of 
Valentine’s  day  at  the  Post-Office  has  with 
great  truth  and  feeling  observed,  they  ought 
not  to  have  been  exposed — besides  which  a 
miasmatic  suspicion  at  this  moment  is  un- 
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avoidably  resting  upon  many  innocent  men, 
in  consequence  of  the  immense  number  of  such 
robberies  that  have  not  yet  been  detected. 

With  these  evils  before  the  mind,  there 
can  surely  exist  no  doubt  that — inasmuch  as 
to  afford  a  safe  and  ready  means  for  convey¬ 
ing  small  sums  by  post  to  all  parts  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  there  has  been  expressly 
established  that  enormous  and  extensive 
banking  system,  “  the  Money-Order  Depart¬ 
ment,”  which  we  have  already  described, — 
a  very  small  fraction  of  the  community  ought 
not,  in  opposition  to  the  remonstrances  of 
Her  Majesty’s  Postmaster- General,  to  the 
demoralization  of  the  servants  of  the  Post- 
Office,  and  to  the  discredit  of  a  new  system, 
in  which  the  interests  of  all  classes  of  society 
are  involved,  to  be  allowed  anv  lonirer  to 
scatter  broadcast  over  the  country,  sove¬ 
reigns,  crown-pieces,  half-crowns,  shillings, 
and  sixpences,  practically  speaking,  with  little 

more  concealment  than  a  mere  label,  statins: 

•  ® 

to  postmasters  and  letter-carriers,  but  too 
often  inadequately  paid,  to  whom  they  wish 
them  to  be  delivered.  For  the  benefit, 
therefore,  of  the  public  in  general  and  of  the 
servants  of  the  Post-Office  in  particular,  we 
earnestly  recommend  that  any  letter  appar¬ 
ently  containing  gold  or  silver  coin  shall  be 
forwarded  by  all  postmasters  to  the  London 
Inland  Department,  to  be  opened  at  the 
Dead  Letter  Office,  in  order  that  the  sender 
thereof  may  be  informed  of  the  same,  as  also 
that  on  payment  of  an  extra  postage  of  one 
shilling  the  money  enclosed,  and  the  letter 
that  contained  it,  will  be  delivered  to  him. 
“  But,”  it  has  gravely  been  said,  “  supposing 
a  man,  instead  of  a  sovereign,  chooses  to  send 
in  a  letter  by  post  a  brass  button  ?”  Of  a 
choice  of  evils,  surely  the  trifling  inconve¬ 
nience  which  such  a  “  man  ”  would  wilfully 


bring  upon  himself  by  such  a  frolic  is  infi¬ 
nitely  less  than  those  we  have  enumerated. 

Lastly  — If  an  additional  postage  of  one 
penny  per  letter  were  to  be  charged  to  every 
person  who  prefers  making  the  postman,  or 
rather  the  public,  wait  until  his  seivant  shall 
think  proper  to  open  the  door  to  receive  a 
handful  of  prepaid  letters,  which  could  ra¬ 
pidly  be  dropped,  exarthj  ns  they  were  posted^ 
through  a  receiving  slit  into  a  tortuous  re¬ 
ceptacle,  from  which  it  would  be  impossible 
for  any  hut  the  right  person  to  extract  them, 
the  delivery  of  the  correspondence  of  the 
country  would  be  peufect. 

We  are  no  admirers  of  unreasonable,  arbi¬ 
trary  measures  ;  nevertheless  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  by  the  new  and  startling  ex¬ 
periment  of  penny  postage.  Parliament  have 
induced  the  Governments  of  other  countries 
to  join  with  us  in  an  attempt  to  lengthen  and 
strengthen  the  pinions  by  which,  under  the 
blessing  of  the  Almighty,  the  family  of  man¬ 
kind  now  communicate  with  each  other ;  and 
accordingly,  in  the  United  States  of  America 
the  stamped  head  of  Washington,  in  Belgium 
that  of  King  Leopold,  in  Fiance  that  of  the 
Goddess  of  Liberty,  already  frank  letters  at 
moderate  rates  to  every  portion  of  their 
respective  dominions  ;  indeed,  Russia  and 
Spain  have  lately  adopted  a  uniform  rate  of 
postage.  As,  therefore,  the  civilized  nations 
of  the  globe  are  thus  eagerly  following  our 
example,  it  is  no  less  our  interest  than  our 
duty,  for  their  sakes  as  w^ell  as  our  ow  n,  that 
the  system  which  we  thought  fit  to  originate, 
and  from  which  no  sane  person  can  now 
dream  of  retreating,  should  be,  in  all  possible 
respects,  fairly,  scientifically,  and  eflectually 
developed. 


From  Tail’s  Magazine. 
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My  pretty  neighbor’s  window-blind — 
1  see  it  go  and  come  ; 

No  doubt  she’s  peeping  there  behind, 
To  see  if  I’m  at  home. 

Perhaps  she  thinks  to  catch  a  spy — 
That  evening  will  reveal 


The  fond  and  foolish  jealousy. 

That  I  by  day  conceal. 

The  pretty  dear,  I  needs  must  own, 
Thinks  nothing  of  the  kind  ; 

It  is  the  evening  breeze  alone 
That  flaps  her  window-blind. 
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From  the  Quarterly  Review. 

LAPLACE  AND  BIOT, 


Anecdote  relative  a  M.  de  Laplace.  Par  M.  J.  B.  Biot.  Journal  des  Savans. 
Paris,  1850. 


M.  Biot  has  long  held  a  very  high  place, 
possibly,  since  Monge,  the  highest  place, 
araonor  the  mathematicians  of  Fiance.  But 

O  ^ 

the  scene  of  this  short  and  interestin'^  memoir 
is  laid  in  his  younger  days,  when  he  was 
wholly  unknown,  having  become,  from  pupil 
in  the  Ecole  Polytechnitiue,  professor  in  the 
small  college  of  Beauvais,  at  the  age  of  25 
or  26.  He  then  repaired  to  Paris  principally 
with  the  view  of  making  the  acquaintance  of 
the  luminaries  of  the  age,  and  ac(juiring  new 
lights  on  his  favorite  geometrical  science. 
He  respectfully  wrote  a  letter  to  Laplace, 
asking  leave  to  see  the  sheets  of  the.  il/e- 
canique  Celeste^  then  going  through  the 
press.  The  great  man  received  him  as  cour¬ 
teously  as  if  he  had  been  a  person  of  known 
consideration,  but  politely  refused  his  request 
on  the  ground  tliat  he  was  unwilling  his 
work  should  be  submitted  to  any  one’s  judg¬ 
ment  before  it  w*as  in  a  finished  state.  The 
young  aspirant  replied  that  he  was  very  far 
from  the  presumptuous  thought  of  sitting  in 
judgment,  but  only  desired  to  profit  by  the 
instruction  which  the  perusal  would  convey ; 
and  he  offered  to  undertake  the  task  of  cor¬ 
recting  the  press,  that  is,  of  noting  typo¬ 
graphical  errors.  This  humble  lugency  dis¬ 
armed  Laplace,  and  he  acceded  to  Biot’s 
wishes.  This  led  to  continued  intercourse, 
and  great  was  the  benefit  which  thence 
flowed  to  the  junior;  for  the  frequent  use  of 
the  expression,  “  It  is  easy  to  see  ”  so  and 
so,  w'hich  was  not  so  easy  to  see  by  less 
learned  eyes,  led  to  constant  explication  ; 
and  often  the  sage  had  forgotten  himself  the 
steps  omitted,  nor  would  take  less  than  per¬ 
haps  one  hour  to  recover  the  lost  thread  of 
his  investigation.  Had  all  the  blanks  been 
filled  up,  M.  Biot  says,  the  Mecanique  would 
have,  from  fivT  volumes,  extended  to  eight  or 
ten. 

Some  little  time  after  the  commencement 
of  this  acquaintance,  he  had  the  good  fortune 


to  hit  upon  what  he  deemed  a  discovery  of 
some  importance  in  analytical  science.  His 
memoir  gives  the  outline,  though  in  general 
terms,  of  the  step  thus  made,  and  to  which 
he  gave  the  name  of  equation  of  mixed  di/~ 
ferences  [aux  differences  melees).  He  carried 
his  work  to  Paris,  and  communicated  it  to 
Laplace,  who  read  it  with  some  surprise,  and 
said,  “  This  is  a  very  good  method,  and  you 
have  taken  the  proper  mode  of  resolving 
such  questions  directly  ;  but  I  recommend 
you  not  to  carry  it  beyond  a  certain  point, 
as  you  would  there  meet  with  difficulties 
w'hicli  the  present  resources  of  the  science 
do  not  enable  us  to  surmount.”  After  some 
attempt  at  defending  his  own  course,  of 
which  Laplace  was  perfectly  patient,  Biot 
yielded,  and  was  told  that  he  should  next 
day  present  his  memoir  to  the  Institute,  and, 
after  the  sitting,  dine  with  Laplace.  “  Mean- 
Avhile,”  said  he,  “  let  us  go  to  breakfast.” 
A  very  interesting  account  of  the  interview 
with  Madame  Laplace  Is  then  given ;  and 
her  conversation,  with  her  general  kindness 
toward  young  scientific  men,  is  so  described 
as  to  leave  a  most  amiable  impression  of  her 
disposition  and  deportment. 

The  sitting  of  the  institute  (then  called  the 
Classe)  came,  and  Biot  explained  his  method 
upon  the  celebrated  and  venerable  black 
board  to  the  assembled  members.  Among 
them  were  Monge,  his  old  master  at  the 
Ecole  Polytechnique,  and  Lagrange;  but  it 
was  1st  Brumaire,  An  VIII.  (Nov.  1799), 
and  General  Bonaparte,  ever  fond  of  show¬ 
ing  himself  among  mathematicians,  also  at¬ 
tended.  Biot,  however,  confesses  himself  to 
have  stood  in  more  awe  of  the  philosophers 
than  of  the  conqueror,  and  that  he  should 
have  been  alarmed  still  more  at  submitting 
his  discovery  to  the  illustrious  Lagrange,  had 
not  Laplace’s  previous  approval  quieted  his 
very  natural  anxiety.  The  Memoir  was  re¬ 
ferred  to  a  committee  {commission),  consist- 
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ing  of  Citizens  Laplace,  Bonaparte,  and  La- 
croi.x.  M.  Biot  went  home  to  dine  in  Rue 
Christine,  and  in  the  evening  heard  from  his 
host  an  approving  comment  on  the  manner 
in  which  he  had  performed  his  part  at  the 
Black  Board.  After  saluting  Madame  La¬ 
place,  he  was  asked  by  the  great  man  to  fol¬ 
low  him  into  his  study ;  he  there  opened  a 
drawer,  and  took  out  a  paper,  dirty  and  yel¬ 
low  with  age,  which,  to  tlie  young  geome¬ 
trician’s  no  small  astonishment,  contained 
e.xactly  his  own  supposed  discovery,  and  also 
recorded  the  author  as  having  stopped  short 
at  the  point  where  he  had  been  advised 
himself  to  stop.  It  was  very  natural  that 
this  most  unexpected  communication  should 
raise  conflicting  feelings  in  the  young  man — 
the  disappointment  at  finding  he  had  been 
anticipated — the  gratification  to  find  that  his 
predecessor  was  Laplace ;  but  he  seems  not 
to  have  felt,  what  nevertheless  might  have 
struck  him,  that  Laplace’s  keeping  his  dis¬ 
cover}  so  long  secret  rather  indicated  an 
opinion  unfavorable  to  its  value  ;  for  it  is  not 
to  be  doubted  that  when  Laplace  hit  upon 
the  method,  he  had  attained  little  of  the  ce¬ 
lebrity  which  he  afterwards  reached.  We 
have  resorted  to  the  memoir  itself  [Divers 
Savans,  tom.  i.  p.  290),  and  we  are  of  opin¬ 
ion  that  the  method  is  curious,  and  that  it 
has  real  merit ;  but  we  do  not  pretend  to 
determine  whether  it  was  of  great  originali¬ 
ty.  Certainly  Euler  in  his  “  Memoirs  on  the 
Inverse  method  of  Tangents”  was  on  the 
same  ground  ;  and  the  most  profound  and 
fertile  of  analysts  may  have  thrown  out 
something  which  seemed  to  anticipate  the 
step.  Be  this  as  it  may,  Laplace’s  delicate 
and  kind  proceeding  can  hardly  be  noticed 
with  too  much  approbation.  lie  added  to 
the  obligation  conferred  on  M.  Biot  by  re- 
(luiringfrom  him  the  strictest  secrecy;  and 
that  injunction  has  only  now  been  Violated 
after  the  lapse  of  half  a  century  had  seemed 
to  dotroy  by  prescription,  he  says,  the  force 
of  this  obligation. 


We  are,  however,  obliged  to  add  that  La¬ 
place’s  conduct  on  other  occasions  was  far 
from  being  so  praiseworthy.  No  man,  on 
the  whole,  seems  to  have  been  more  slow  to 
record  the  claims  of  others,  or  more  ready  to 
advance  his  own,  when  the  question  arose  of 
scientific  discovery.  You  may  read  the 
Mecanique  Celeste^  and  hardly  suppose  tha  t 
its  author  had  any  predecksor  in  either 
physical  astronomy  or  dynamics,  or  even  the 
calculus  in  general.  D’Alembert,  and  Clai- 
raut,  and  Lagrange  are  hardly  mentioned ; 
all  is  Laplace — nay,  he  even  mentions  the 
celebrated  theorems  which  are  familiarly 
known  to  all  geometricians  by  the  name  of 
their  authors,  Maclaurin  and  Taylor,  without 
any  name  at  all !  This  has  always  been  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  great  stain  on  the  memory  of 
that  illustrious  man,  and  it  is  a  stain  wliich 
one  such  creditable  anecdote  as  M.  Biot  has 
recorded  in  this  interesting  paper — or  even 
a  few  such — never  can  wash  away.  He 
was,  in  truth,  a  great  geometrician,*  and  a 
little  man.  His  grief  over  the  blindness  of 
the  Restoration  government,  as  gravely  an¬ 
nounced  to  a  friend  of  ours,  because  it  had 
not  made  the  whole  peerage  hereditary,  he 
being  one  of  the  peers  for  life  only,  w*as  al¬ 
most  comic ;  but  what  shall  be  said  of  his 
omitting  the  dedication  to  Napoleon  in  his 
second  edition  after  the  Emperor’s  downfall, 
when  in  his  first  he  had  had  the  effrontery 
to  avow  that  his  statement  of  his  patron’s 
greatness  was  the  truth  he  most  cherished 
and  esteemed  in  all  the  pages  that  it  pre¬ 
faced  ?  Perhaps  his  vote  on  one  important 
question,  dividing  his  name,  and  putting 
‘  La  Mn  one  column  and  ‘  Place  ’  in  the  other, 
when  the  one  meant  ‘  Yes,’  the  other  ‘  No,’ 
exceeds  in  baseness  all  that  the  history  of  the 
littleness  of  great  men  has  left  in  its  not 
scanty  records.  It  leaves  us  to  apply  to  his 
character  the  jest  of  Napoleon  upon  the 
practical  talents  of  his  learned  Minister  of  the 
Inj^erior — that  he  had  imported  into  affairs 
the  infinitesimal  spirit  [des  injiniment  petits. ) 


Arago’s  Works. — Arago  announces  that 
he  will  at  last  begin  the  printing  of  his  long 
prepared  but  not  yet  published  works.  His 
health  is  deeply  shattered.  When  the  Pro¬ 
vincial  Government  ceased  to  exist  he  was  so 
weak  that  he  could  scarcely  walk,  but  since 
then  repose  has  considerably  recruited  his 
strength,  but  he  does  well  to  undertake  the 
long  postponed  publication  of  his  studies. 
The  first  issued  will  be  on  Measuring  the 
Intensity  of  Light,  which  he  is  now  reading  < 
VOL.  XXL  NO.  I. 


to  the  Academy  ;  subsequently  he  will  bring 
out  the  Astronomy,  so  long  waited  for.  It 
is  true  that  some  years  since  a  book  was 
printed  with  this  title,  composed  from  notes 
of  some  of  his  lectures  ;  this  work  has  pass¬ 
ed  through  many  editions  and  has  been 
translated  into  other  languages,  though  he 
has  often  protested  against  it  as  an  entirely 
erroneous  and  perverted  presentation  of  his 
ideas. 
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From  ths  Edinburgh  Review. 

GENIUS  AND  INFLUENCE  OF  GOETHE. 


1.  Das  Gothefeier  zu  Berlin  im  Jahre  1849.  Berlin  :  1849. 

2.  Goethe  in  Berlin.  Erinnerungs-Blatter  zur  Feier  seines  hundertjahrigen 

Geburtsfestes.  Berlin :  1849. 

3.  Zu  Goethe^ s  Jubel feier.  Sludien  zu  Goethe^ s  Werken.  Yon  Heinrich  Dun- 

ZER.  Elberfeld :  1849. 

4  Goethe's  Brief e  an  Frau  von  Stein.  2  vols.  Weimar  :  1848. 


On  August  28,  1849,  and  the  following  ' 
days,  Germany  celebrated  the  hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  her  greatest  wri¬ 
ter.  All  the  literary  capitals  of  that  land  of 
literature  vied  with  each  other  in  inventinsx 
ceremonial  observances  for  the  national  jubi¬ 
lee.  In  accordance  with  the  prevailing  mu¬ 
sical  tendencies  of  the  people,  operatic  rep¬ 
resentations  formed  the  leading  features  of 
the  several  festivals.  The  dramatic  chefs 
d'ceuvre  of  the  poet  were  produced  with 
every  accompaniment  which  modern  skill  in 
music  and  decoration  could  supply ;  his  ly¬ 
rics — solemn,  festive,  and  satirical — were 
performed  in  the  most  brilliant  manner  by 
mixed  chorusses  of  professionals  and  ama¬ 
teurs  :  Schumann,  Mendelsohn  Bartholdv, 
and  the  other  living  or  recent  composers  of 
Germany,  furnished  their  sweetest  strains 
for  the  great  occasion.  All  the  literary  and 
philosophical  celebrities  of  the  day  contribu¬ 
ted  their  quota  of  odes,  speeches,  and  senti¬ 
ments.  The  veteran  Alexander  von  Hum¬ 
boldt  officiated  as  Coryphaeus  at  Berlin,  and 
led  the  way  in  an  addiess  full  of  his  own 
brilliant  generalizations,  of  which  the  most 
characteristic  specimen  that  we  can  find  is 
the  comparison  of  the  lives  of  men  of  genius 
to  “  the  appearance  of  those  everlasting 
lights  of  celestial  space  of  which  the  greater 
orbs  are  sometimes  dispersed  like  sporadic  ex¬ 
istences  in  the  measureless  ocean,  sometimes 
united  in  brilliant  groups.”  Nor  were  the 
proper  attractions  wanting  for  the  inferior 
orders  of  the  cultivated  world.  There  were 
triumphal  arches,  fountains,  scenic  decorar 
tions,  transparencies  of  Gothe  surrounded 
by  every  attribute  of  allegory — Gothe  as 
“  Dichterkind  ”  on  a  griffin,  Gothe  as  **  Dich- 


terjungling,”  on  a  Pegasus — dinners,  polkas, 
illuminations  and  fireworks. 

Yet  it  seems  that  the  celebration,  every¬ 
where  alike,  was  regarded  as  a  failure.  No 
corresponding  inspiration  was  kindled  in  the 
audiences  by  the  laborious  enthusiasm  of  the 
stage-managers.  They  listened,  dull,  spirit¬ 
less  and  uninterested ;  or,  at  best,  they  ap¬ 
plauded  the  music,  and  gazed  on  the  show, 
as  they  might  on  any  other  occasion  ;  but 
without  any  notice  of  the  peculiar  signifi¬ 
cance  of  the  day.  The  fates  themselves  ap¬ 
peared  to  take  a  pleasure  in  mocking  the  so¬ 
lemnity.  It  was  marred  everywhere  by  cross 
accidents.  At  Berlin  the  contractor  for  the 
banquet  miscalculated  the  number  of  his 
guests,  and  the  assembled  votaries  had  to 
endure  four  mortal  hours  of  a  dinner  which 
was  little  better  than  nominal,  the  intervals 
between  the  speeches  not  being  duly  enliven¬ 
ed  by  courses  of  more  substantial  diet.  At 
Weimar,  so  long  the  poet’s  residence,  his 
own  family  refused  to  take  any  part  in  the 
business  ;  owing,  it  was  said,  to  some  quar¬ 
rel  with  the  municipality  about  the  property 
in  his  relics.  At  Frankfort,  his  birthplace, 
the  burghers  were  insolvent,  and  out  of  hu¬ 
mor  ;  the  populace  savage  and  sore  from  the 
recent  chastisement  of  their  neighbor  radi¬ 
cals  of  Baden  by  the  Prussian  bayonets. 
They  voted  the  whole  affair  a  piece  of  aris¬ 
tocratic  impertinence  ;  and  when  the  man¬ 
agers  got  up  a  nocturnal  serenade  in  front  of 
the  old  house  of  the  Gothes,  the  mob  inter¬ 
rupted  it,  and  put  the  performers  to  flight 
with  a  chorus  of  “  Katzenmusik.” 

I  No  doubt  the  period  at  which  the  jubilee 
fell  was  an  unfortunate  one.  Men’s  minds, 

I  reeking  with  political  excitement,  were  little 
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disposed  to  take  interest  in  the  payment  of 
a  somewhat  pedantic  homage  to  mere  litera¬ 
ry  greatness.  The  failure  of  so  many  cher¬ 
ished  schemes  of  German  freedom  and  union 
had  engendered  among  the  more  enthusias¬ 
tic  a  spirit  of  fierce  disappointment,  which 
was  ready  enough  to  vent  itself  in  bitterness 
against  the  memory  of  the  idols  of  the  last 
generation.  The  attacks  of  Borne  and  his 
school  had,  moreover,  indisposed  the  senti¬ 
ments  of  many  of  the  younger  class  towards 
Gothe.  The  cherished  author  of  the  higher 
cultivated  circles  had  been  represented — with 
very  little  reason — as  opposed  to  the  politi¬ 
cal  rights  of  the  lower  orders  ;  and — with  a 
good  deal  more — as  having  labored  to  re¬ 
press  that  spirit  of  hopeful  activity  out  of 
which  alone  political  reforms  could  arise. 
His  reputation,  in  short,  had  become  a  kind 
of  battle-field  between  democrats  and  con¬ 
servatives  ;  and  the  former,  although  for  the 
moment  the  defeated  party,  were  as  yet  the 
loudest.  But,  beyond  all  these  temporary 
obstacles  to  the  success  of  the  commemora-  I 
tion,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  a  sense  of  un¬ 
reality,  a  blank  dissatisfaction,  weighed  on 
minds  capable  of  calmer  and  more  elevated 
judgment.  The  worship  which  was  once 
paid,  sincerely  if  blindly,  to  the  living  man, 
had  become,  they  felt,  mere  conventional 
idolatry  of  the  dead.  Gothe  was  no  longer 
what  he  had  been,  nor  was  his  Germany  the 
same.  It  was  not  the  fame  of  the  “  Artist  ” 
wiiich  was  in  question  :  that  was  established. 
In  that  character,  “  nothing  could  touch  him 
farther;”  the  Book  of  Fate  iiad  closed  on 
the  page  which  recorded  his  name.  But 
Gothe  had  been  much  more  than  this  to 
Germany.  For  many  years  he  had  been  re¬ 
garded  as  the  first  practical  philosopher  of 
his  day — the  Liberator  of  the  age  from  pre¬ 
judice  and  barbarism ;  the  great  Teacher, 
from  whom  men  were  to  learn  how  to  direct 
their  energies  arigh.t,  how  to  achieve  that 
perfect  balance  or  harmony  of  the  faculties 
and  passions  in  which  he  placed  the  su¬ 
preme  good  of  his  system.  It  was  in  this 
capacity  that  he  had  been  reverenced  with 
an  enthusiasm  unparalleled  in  modern  days, 
and  which  nothing  but  its  honesty  preserved 
from  absolute  ridicule.  Each  of  his  greater 
works  had  been  overlaid  with  multiplied 
gloss  and  commentary,  in  which  critics  vied 
with  each  other  in  extracting  from  their  sub¬ 
ject  the  greatest  amount  of  recondite  learn¬ 
ing.  Every  trivial  saying  which  he  chose, 
after  his  half-solemn  half-mystifying  fashion, 
to  propound  as  oracular,  had  been  treasured 
and  expanded  as  a  relic  of  inspiration. 


Where  was  all  this  glory  now  ?  Where  was 
the  vaunted  “  world  philosophy,”  of  the 
accomplished  Epicurean  }  Had  it  not  be¬ 
come  as  vain  and  wearisome  as  the  systems 
of  those  former  schooh  which  it  had  been 
held  to  supersede  ?  Was  not  there  a  painful 
suspicion  that  much  of  the  weakness  and  de¬ 
generacy  of  the  higher  classes — much  of 
their  impotence  to  resist  the  torrent  of  those 
false  principles  and  exaggerated  sentiments  in 
which  they  had  long  ceased  to  share — was 
owinjj  to  the  enervating  influence  of  doc- 
trines  once  admired  as  exalting  man  to  the 
ethereal  serenity  of  angelic  natures? 

All  these  were  unsettled  questions  at  best. 
The  world  had  not  yet  arrived  at  that  point 
in  its  progress  from  which  it  might  survey 
with  judicial  clearness  the  character  of  the 
mighty  deceased ;  and  his  spirit  evoked  un¬ 
timely  from  its  recent  grave  for  this  solemni¬ 
ty,  was  viewed  by  numbers  as  a  sceptre  of 
questionable  shape — a  crowned  phantom, 
the  legitimacy  of  whose  title  was  still  under 
just  debate. 

The  time  has  assuredly  not  arrived  for  a 
full  appreciation  of  Giithe.  The  peculiar 
spirit  of  that  age  in  which  his  mind  was 
formed  as  yet  clings  too  much  to  our  gener¬ 
ation,  to  render  us  truly  competent  and  im¬ 
partial  judges.  But  the  time  has  arrived, 
we  think,  when  it  behoves  us  to  question 
ourselves  as  to  the  results  of  that  long  and 
brilliant  career  on  modern  society.  It  is  time 
to  examine  what  Gothe  has  done  for  us, 
what  is  the  nature  and  tendency  of  the  train 
of  thought  which  he  has  left  behind  him, 
wdiat  school  he  has  founded,  what  is  the 
general  bearing  of  his  philosophy  on  those 
which  preceded  it  and  on  those  which  are 
yet  to  come.  These,  no  doubt,  may  seem 
questions  of  more  immediate  importance  in 
Germany,  and  on  ihe  Continent  generally, 
than  for  our  solitary  and  self-sufficing  socie¬ 
ty.  But  the  contagion  of  a  genius  so  search¬ 
ing  as  his,  is  to  be  kept  out  by  no  quarantine 
of  English  prejudices  and  indifference.  The 
subject  is  not  disposed  of  by  the  mere  state¬ 
ment  that  English  people  read  little  of 
Gothe;  if,  indeed,  the  fact  be  so.  They 
read  him  at  second  or  third  hand  ;  they  meet 
with  some  portion  of  his  spirit  alike  in  the 
abstruser  speculations  of  modern  religion 
and  ethical  philosophy,  and  in  the  common 
literature  of  the  day.  No  one  can  well  over¬ 
estimate  the  influence  which  a  single  mind, 
possessed  of  great  original  powers,  and  turn¬ 
ing  them  in  a  popular  direction,  exercises  in 
our  day  of  rapid  interchange  of  thought ;  or 
the  speed  with  which  that  influence  is  con- 
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veyed,  by  a  thousand  ramifying  channels,  to 
the  very  extremities  of  the  educated  com¬ 
munity. 

And  this  must  be  the  apology  for  foreign¬ 
ers,  like  ourselves,  when  w^e  venture  to  pass 
criticisms  on  great  names  like  his,  apparently 
so  far  removed  from  our  judgments  by  pe¬ 
culiarities  of  language  and  habits  of  thought. 
It  is  an  apology,  which  conveys  at  the  same 
time  a  far  higher  compliment  than  any  which 
literary  flattery  could  devise.  When  we  are 
told  that  we  cannot  understand  Giithe,  our 
answer  is,  that  he  has  made  himself  under¬ 
stood.  Line  upon  line,  precept  upon  pre¬ 
cept,  his  writings  have  forced  the’r  way  into 
our  own  literature,  and  he  is  as  much  one  of 
the  fathers  of  the  present  educated  genera¬ 
tion  of  Englishmen,  as  our  own  Gibbon,  or 
Johnson,  or  Wordsworth.  We  are  not  only 
entitled,  but  bound,  to  examine  and  to  judge 
of  him,  and  to  say  for  ourselves,  with  what¬ 
ever  consciousness  of  uncertainty  in  our  judg¬ 
ments,  what  is  the  nature  and  extent  of  this 
power  which  is  at  work  among  us,  and  how 
far  its  operation  is  for  good  or  for  evil. 

And  a  similar  apology  is  perhaps  due  to 
our  readers,  for  calling  their  attention  from 
topics  of  more  immediate  interest  to  some 
which  may  appear  a  little  trite  and  inappro¬ 
priate  to  the  time.  This  journal  has,  on  va¬ 
rious  occasions,  and  when  the  subjects  were 
more  recent,  taken  part  in  critical  controver¬ 
sies  about  Gothe’s  literary  fame,  and  has 
sometimes  incurred  thereby  the  indignant 
animadversions  of  those  who  claimed  for  the 
object  of  their  admiration  the  somewhat  in¬ 
consistent  honors,  as  they  always  appeared 
to  us,  of  being  at  once  the  universal  genius 
whom  all  the  world  w  as  bound  to  worship, 
and  the  peculiar  genius  whom  few  could  un¬ 
derstand  besides  themselves.  But  we  have 
no  wish  to  go  again  over  that  beaten  ground. 
It  is  less  with  Gothe  as  the  mere  author  than 
as  the  moral  philosopher  that  we  are  now 
concerned.  For  that  Gothe’s  writings  do 
involve  a  peculiar  view  of  life,  its  duties,  and 
its  objects — that  he  has  furnished  mankind, 
not  only  with  new  subjects  of  thought,  but 
with  new  ways  of  thinking  and  feeling — is 
declared  at  once  by  his  multitudinous  ad¬ 
mirers,  and  by  the  determined  band  of  op¬ 
ponents  who  in  later  years  have  been  raised 
up  against  him  in  his  own  country.  And  we 
must  still  farther  trespass  on  our  reader’s 
indulgence  for  somewhat  antiquated  criti¬ 
cism,  if,  in  order  to  estimate  still  more  fully 
the  position  from  w’hich  he  started,  the 
ground  which  he  traversed,  and  the  direction 
which  he  has  given  to  those  who  are  to  con¬ 


tinue  the  race,  we  go  still  farther  back,  and 
concern  ourselves  awhile  with  celebrities  still 
more  out  of  date.  For  as  three  great 
names — Voltaire,  Rousseau,  and  Gothe — 
represent,  in  succession,  the  different  phases 
of  the  social  philosophy  of  an  entire  century, 
so  the  three  owners  of  the  names  are  con¬ 
nected,  not  solely  by  the  law  of  literary  de¬ 
pendence,  but  by  those  of  re-action  and  con¬ 
trast.  It  is  impossible  in  any  degree  to  un¬ 
derstand  the  functions  exercised  by  Gothe 
in  the  European  commonwealth,  without 
taking  into  view  those  performed  by  his  pre¬ 
decessors  ;  not  merely  because  his  mind  was 
of  course  in  great  measure  formed  by  theirs, 
but  also  because  his  philosophy  is  just  what 
was  looked  for  by  a  generation  which,  like 
his,  had  been  taught  by  V oltaire  and  Rous¬ 
seau,  and  had  become  dissatisfied  with  its 
teachers — partly  a  complement  of  their  doc¬ 
trines,  partly  a  protest  against  them. 

It  scarcely  seems  necessary  to  go  higher 
than  to  Voltaire  in  tracing,  for  popular  pur¬ 
poses,  the  parentage  of  modern  continental 
philosophy.  For  his  most  extraordinary 
gift  was  that  of  assimilating,  combining, 
and  reproducing  the  thoughts  of  others  ;  so 
that,  with  little  originality  of  his  own,  he 
was  able  to  pass  off  his  second-hand  inspira¬ 
tion  as  genuine.  Clear,  subtle,  daring, 
with  every  quality  but  depth,  he  obtained 
all  that  sway  over  the  public  mind  which 
is  seldom  acquired  by  the  real  originator  of 
thought — too  conscious,  in  general,  of  the 
inadequacy  of  his  own  views  to  be  able  to 
impose  them  with  the  tone  of  a  sovereign. 
Few  indeed  looked  throifgh  Voltaire,  at 
Bayle  and  Pascal,  who  stood  behind  him. 
lie  seemed  to  France,  and  Europe  in  gen¬ 
eral,  to  occupy  the  extremity  of  the  visible 
horizon — the  father  of  authorship — the  ora¬ 
cle  alike  of  polirics,  philosopliy,  and  litera¬ 
ture — the  living  “  \Ve”  of  journalism  before 
journalism  had  acquired  its  present  sub¬ 
stantial  existence.  He  deseives,  therefore, 
to  rank  as  the  first  of  the  great  priests  of 
the  modem  creed  of  Negation.  There 
were  poets  before  Homer,  and  sceptics  be¬ 
fore  Voltaire  ;  and  it  may  be  a  profitable  as 
well  as  curious  research  to  inquire  after 
both  :  but  for  us,  whose  object  is  only  to 
trace  in  some  degree  the  course  of  popular 
thought  and  writing  in  later  days,  Voltaire 
is  the  beginning  of  all  things 

To  many,  indeed,  the  examination  of  pe¬ 
culiarities  in  his  character  seems  superfluous. 
Voltaire  was  an  infidel  and  an  arch-teacher 
of  infidelity ;  and  as  such  to  be  cast  aside 
with  one  general  mark  of  reprobation.  We 
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would  willingly  remain  at  peace  with  critics 
such  as  these,  for  we  respect  their  feelings, 
nay,  sympathize  with  them  far  too  sincerely 
to  condemn  or  sneer  at  them :  we  travel  by 
a  more  arduous  and  doubtful  road  than 
they ;  but  it  is  to  meet  at  the  same  point,  if 
possible,  at  last.  But  we  would,  neverthe¬ 
less,  ask  those  who  imagine  that  the  mere 
fact  of  his  infidelity  dispenses  with  all  seri- 
c*\s  inquiry  into  its  tenets  and  motives,  by 
implying  utter  perversity  and  worthlessness 
of  judgment,  what  else  they  would  have 
had  him  but  an  infidel  ?  He  was  endowed 
with  a  clear  spirit  and  a  penetrating  genius : 
he  could  not  have  remained  among  the 
nameless  millions  who  live  and  die  in  nomi¬ 
nal  belief.  Was  he  to  be  a  zealous  Roman¬ 
ist  of  his  own  time  and  country  ?  Was  he 
to  acquiesce  in  the  religion  a  In  Maintenon 
which  was  in  fashion  in  his  young  years, — 
that  lowest  and  worst  of  hypocrisies, — 
when  coarse,  deliberate  vice,  unexcused  by 
passion,  was  not  only  varnished  over  by 
outward  decency,  but  actually  intruded 
among  religious  observances,  with  the  re¬ 
spectful  acquiescence,  at  least,  of  the  pre¬ 
lates  and  saints  of  an  age  which  the  Due 
de  Noailles,  a  Christian  writer,  is  not 
ashamed  to  indicate,  in  his  recent  ‘  Life  of 
Madame  de  Maintenon,’  as  a  model  for  ours  ? 
Would  they  have  had  him  reverence  Chris¬ 
tianity  under  the  cardinal’s  hat  of  Dubois, 
or  Alberoni,  or  Fleury  ?  or  in  the  wretched 
seiies  of  low  intrigues,  craven  tempers,  and 
obscure  ambitions,  which  characterized  the 
last  years  of  the  company  of  Jesuits  be¬ 
fore  their  dissolution  ?  Was  he  to  join  one 
half  of  the  sincere  believers  of  Paris  in 
persecuting  the  other  half,  in  the  affair  of 
the  Jansenists?  or  was  he  to  side  with  the 
martyrs  in  their  one-sided  orthodoxy, 
mingled  as  it  was  with  credulity  of  the  most 
contemptible  order  ?  All  this  was  impos¬ 
sible.  There  was,  no  doubt,  an  alternative. 
There  was  then,  in  Romanist  France,  as 
there  has  been,  and  ever  is,  in  Christian 
countries  of  whatever  persuasion,  the  small 
company  of  God’s  chosen  servants — of 
those  to  whom  it  is  fjiven  to  extract  truth 

O  ,  ^ 

even  from  the  midst  of  bewildering  errors — 
of  those  who  are  rarely  known  to  the 
world,  and  can  but  seldom  even  know  and 
recognize  each  other  in  it.  But  to  say  of 
any  one  that  he  was  not  a  member  ot  this 
invisible  Church  is  scarcely  a  reproach ; 
and  between  this  and  unbelief  there  was  no 
resting-place  for  a  mind  like  Voltaire’s,  and 
in  his  day. 

The  open  and  literal  character  of  his  un¬ 


belief,  wherein  he  differs  from  all  other 
really  great  men,  was  a  consequence  of  a 
certain  necessity  both  of  his  moral  and  in¬ 
tellectual  nature.  He  could  never  utter 
half  his  thought.  If  he  could  have  done 
so,  he  might  have  avoided  his  thirty  years 
of  exile,  or  have  spent  them  under  the 
shadow  of  royalty  at  Berlin.  And  his 
thought  went  always  directly  to  its  point. 
When  once  the  apparent  logical  truth  was 
reached,  he  had  no  conception  of  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  error  from  too  wfide  generalization 
in  the  premises,  and  entertained  the  great¬ 
est  contempt  for  all  who  suggested  it.  It 
was  utterly  impossible  that  he  should  frame 
for  himself  any  of  those  more  or  less  hazy 
atmospheres  of  mixed  sentiment  and  rea¬ 
soning — mixed  faith  and  incredulity — in 
which  so  many  minds  of  a  different,  per¬ 
haps  a  superior  order,  have  been  and  are 
involved.  In  attacking  the  letter  of  the 
Bible,  he  had  no  doubt  whatever  that  he 
was  dealing  direct  blows  at  the  foundation 
of  all  revealed  religion.  His  reasoning  on 
the  one  side  was  as  concise  as  the  popular 
reasoning  of  that  day  and  of  ours  on  the 
other.  There  is  a  revelation  from  God, 
says  the  common  syllogism  :  therefore 
every  word  of  the  Bible  is  true  in  its  literal 
sense.  Much  of  the  Bible  is  demonstrably 
false  in  its  literal  sense,  says  Voltaire,  there¬ 
fore  there  is  no  revealed  religion.  His 
judgment  needed  no  further  proof  than  this  ; 
his  conscience  never  aw'akened  to  the  void 
which  so  many  feel  whose  judgment  has  been 
led  astray.  He  had  no  shrinking  whatever 
from  the  abyss  of  negation,  which  opens  on 
most  men  when  revealed  truth  is  discarded. 
It  was  filled  up  to  his  perfect  satisfaction  by 
natural  religion.  There  was  no  doubt,  no 
mystery,  about  his  God  of  Nature.  A  few 
trivial  deductions  from  design  and  contrivance 
— a  few  probabilities  turned  into  axioms — 
w’ere  quite  enough  to  satisfy  him.  It  might 
be  said  of  him,  as  Heine  says  of  his  off¬ 
spring,  the  “  Genevese  School “They  made 
of  the  Deity  an  able  artist,  who  has  con¬ 
structed  the  w'orld  much  as  their  fathers 
manufactured  watches.”  The  being  of  God 
was  in  his  view,  if  not  quite  as  strictly  de¬ 
monstrated  as  the  falsehood  of  the  Bible,  at 
least  firmly  established  on  the  basis  of  con¬ 
venience  ;  and  an  Atheist  was  quite  as  absurd 
a  person  as  a  priest.  Whatever  may  have 
been  his  occasional  fits  of  complaisance  to¬ 
wards  thorough-going  friends  who  outstrip¬ 
ped  him  in  their  unbelief,  his  owm  judgment 
always  repudiated  Atheism.  He  also  dreaded 
it.  “  If,”  said  he  in  1765,  in  one  of  those  mo- 
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ments  of  almost  prophetic  clairvoyance  which 
distinguished  him,  “  the  world  were  ever  to 
be  governed  by  Atheists,  we  might  as  well 
be  under  the  empire  of  those  infernal  beings 
who  are  represented  to  us  as  savagely  tor¬ 
menting  their  victims.” 

But  Voltaire  is  commonly  called  an  im¬ 
moral  as  well  as  an  irreligious  writer ;  and 
the  saying  is  true  of  course,  but  not  true  in 
the  sense,  or  to  the  extent,  usually  intended. 
Immoral  he  was,  as  a  writer,  as  far  as  an 
imagination  as  lively  as  it  was  depraved, 
great  regardlessness  of  truth,  much  jealousy 
and  much  arrogance,  and  these  all  obtruded 
on  the  world  with  an  utter  absence  of  self- 
restraint,  could  make  him.  But  immoral  in 
the  sense  of  an  impugner  of  the  laws  of 
morality  he  was  not ;  herein,  again,  differing 
from  the  great  men  who  followed  him.  He 
never  attacked  those  laws  directly  :  never 
indirectly  on  purpose,  whatever  may  have 
been  the  effect  of  his  reckless  ridicule.  On 
the  contrary,  he  upheld  them,  even  ostenta¬ 
tiously,  as  the  foundations  of  his  system ; 
which  had  only  the  defect,  quite  impercepti¬ 
ble  to  his  eyes,  of  containing  nothing  on 
which  the  foundations  themselves  mijxht  rest. 
It  was  enough  for  him  that  the  excessive  in- 

O 

convenience  of  a  w^orld  without  morality  \vas 
demonstrable.  “The  Supreme  Intelligence 
which  has  formed  us  willed  that  there  should 
be  justice  on  the  earth,  in  order  that  we 
might  be  able  to  live  on  it  a  certain  number 
of  years.”  ‘‘La morale  vient  de  Dieu,  comme 
la  lumiere.”  Thou  shalt  not  do  murder,  like 
the  Dominicans ;  nor  be  ambitious,  like  the 
Jesuits  ;  nor  licentious,  like  the  Capuchins  : 
such  were  his  daily  edicts.  Why  not  ?  Be¬ 
cause  the  God  of  Nature  has  willed  it :  and 
I,  Voltaire,  am  his  prophet:  and  if  you 
preach  aught  to  the  contrary,  you  are  a 
Lametrie,  a  “Velche,’’  a  barbarian. 

The  same  hard  clearness  in  his  outlines  of 
thought  equally  distinguishes  Voltaire  in 
other  points,  in  which  he  comes  closely 
within  range  of  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of 
his  readers.  His  very  egotism  is  of  this  de¬ 
scription.  It  is  as  superficial  as  his  ethics 
and  his  religion.  Egotism,  which  is  the 
greatest  attraction  of  other  leading  writers 
with  whom  he  is  commonly  compared  and 
contrasted,  in  him  only  provokes  our  pro- 
oensity  to  ridicule.  He  is  no  self-anatomizer. 
He  never  dreams  of  bringing  before  you  the 
nan  Voltaire,  with  his  intimate  thoughts  and 
ympathies.  He  introduces  you  to  Voltaire 
he  historian,  the  tragedian,  the  literary  ora- 
le  of  his  age.  He  drapes  himself,  and  passes 
efore  you  in  every  vaiiety  of  attitude  :  but 


you  never  for  a  moment  imagine  yourself 
Voltaire,  or  enter  with  him  into  that  deep 
communion  of  spirit  which  turns  books  into 
living  men.  His  whole  life  was  representa¬ 
tion,  and  he  never  seems  to  have  conceived 
life  under  any  other  aspect.  And  this  is  the 
reason  why,  unlike  almost  all  other  great 
men,  he  is  perhaps  less  himself  in  his  familiar 
correspondence  than  anywhere  else.  Nothing 
makes  the  reader  less  intimate  with  Voltaire 
than  his  letters.  They  have  spirit  enough, 
but  no  body.  They  disclose  nothing,  be¬ 
cause  their  author  had  no  secrets,  and  put 
his  soul,  such  as  it  was,  quite  as  much  into 
his  Philosophical  Dictionary,  or  his  fugitive 
criticisms,  as  into  his  closest  correspondence. 
It  was  an  odd  compliment  paid  by  an  Aus¬ 
trian  Empress  to  Voltaire’s  familiar  verses, 
that,  addressed  as  they  often  are,  to  the 
highest  correspondents,  and  playing  with  the 
most  delicate  subjects,  she  never  detected  an 
expression  in  them  contrary  to  etiquette. 

Such  was  Voltaire  in  some  of  his  most 
salient  features ;  and  being  such,  it  may  be 
matter  of  surprise  with  some  that  his  in¬ 
fluence  should  have  been,  not  only  so  ex¬ 
tensive  in  his  owm  day,  but  so  permanent 
with  later  generations.  Qualities  of  style, 
and  the  other  faculties  of  the  “  artist,”  will 
not  account  for  this.  His  wit,  unrivalled  as 
it  is,  might  maintain  his  popularity,  but 
could  not  peipetuate  his  empire.  The  un¬ 
equalled  conversational  beaut}*  of  bis  style, 
by  which  the  reader  is  carried,  as  in  a 
pleasant  journey  on  an  easy  load,  over,  or 
past,  all  the  difficulties  at  w’hich  deeper  rea¬ 
soning  would  stumble,  is  also  a  quality  rather 
to  excite  pleasure  than  to  ensure  admiration. 
Nor  has  the  good  which  Voltaire  really 
worked  in  his  own  time  much  to  do  with 
his  present  position.  Asa  destroyer  of  past 
abuses  he  may  be  entitled  to  gratitude  ;  but 
so  are  the  impugnersof  witchcraft,  and  other 
respected  but  forgotten  benefactors.  We 
must  therefore  seek  for  the  real  ground  of 
his  supremacy  elsewhere  ;  and  w  e  find  it  in 
the  close  adaption  of  his  philosophy  to  the 
requirements  of  a  large  portion  of  mankind. 
How  many  are  there — and  especially  men 
whose  business  makes  them  much  conversant 
with  the  world,  statesmen,  men  of  business, 
and  the  like, — to  whose  minds  scepticism 
like  that  of  Voltaire  is  not  only  a  natural 
element,  but  one  in  which  they  feel  con¬ 
tented,  and  out  of  w  hich  they  seek  not  for 
escape  !  Dogmatism  has  no  attractions  for 
them  ;  but  mysticism  is  even  more  adverse 
to  their  dispositions.  The  first  will  not 
satisfy  their  shrewd  and  cautious  natures ; 
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but  the  second  always  produces  on  them  the 
effect  of  imbecility  or  cheatery.  They  find 
the  world  full  of  problems,  and  compel  them¬ 
selves  to  take  the  first  and  simplest  practi¬ 
cal  solution.  “  II  fuut  prendre  un  parti,”  (the 
motto  of  Voltaire’s  latest  defence  of  natural 
religion,  1772,)  is  the  principle  on  which  they 
choose  their  line :  but  criticism,  not  faith,  is 
tlieir  natural  element.  They  have  a  clear 
perception,  if  not  a  keen  sense,  of  moral  right 
and  wrong ;  and  none  of  the  sophistry  by 
which  minds  of  a  different  class  seek  daily 
to  obscure  it  has  any  effect  upon  them. 
Such  men  are  true  Voltarians;  and  it  mat¬ 
ters  not  whether  they  are  sceptics  in  the  or¬ 
dinary  sense  of  the  word,  or  whether  they 
have  deliberately  chosen  a  religion,  rather 
by  an  act  of  the  will  than  of  the  intellect, — 
rather  as  a  thing  to  be  received  than  believed. 
While  such  men  exist,  and  have,  as  they 
must  have,  a  marked  share  in  the  conduct  of 
the  affairs  of  mankind,  their  great  mas¬ 
ter,  whether  his  influence  be  felt  direct  or  at 
second-hand,  will  remain  one  of  the  literary 
sovereigns  of  the  world. 

But  such  minds  will  always  constitute  a 
minority,  however  important  a  one,  among 
thinking  and  feeling  men.  The  multitude  of 
those  to  whom  faith  is  a  necessity  is  far 
greater.  It  would  far  exceed  the  present 
purpose  to  examine  how  the  Voltarian  in¬ 
fluence  required  and  called  into  existence  by 
inevitable  reaction  a  counterbalancing  power  ; 
and  how  this  was  furnished  'by  a  spirit  of  a 
very  different  character,  one  far  inferior  in 
those  points  wherein  Voltaire’s  supremacy 
lay,  but  as  infinitely  superior  in  others,  and 
great  above  all  in  his  own  weaknesses : — 
one  too  who  resembled  Voltaire  at  least  in 
this,  that  he  adopted  and  attracted,  and 
effaced  by  the  splendor  of  his  own  genius, 
the  converging  tendencies  of  many  minds 
anterior  to  his  own.  With  none  of  V’^oltaire’s 
advantages — low  in  origin,  coarse  in  tastes, 
repulsing  the  intimacy  and  outraging  the 
self-opinion  of  literary  folks,  wayward  i  n 
heart  and  understanding  to  a  degree  which 
amounted  to  unquestionable  insanity — Rous¬ 
seau  swayed  the  world  by  tw’o  prevailing 
qualities.  He  wa^!  the  great  poet  of  the  uni¬ 
versal  passion — love.  He  was  the  great 
prophet  of  the  doctrine  most  universally  se¬ 
ductive  to  the  human  intellect — the  perfecti¬ 
bility  of  man.  He  introduced  man  to  anew' 
guide — a  guide  who  might  serve  eiti.er  as  a 
substitute  for  revelation  or  a  companion  to  it ; 
teaching  that  every  man  was  indeed  a  law 
unto  himself.  If  not  absolutely  the  first  to 


proclaim  this  doctrine,  he  was  the  first  to 
clothe  it  sometimes  with  the  seductive  graces 
of  refined  voluptuousness,  sometimes  with 
the  still  more  pow'erful  attractions  of  asceti¬ 
cism  and  self-denial,  borrowed  from  a  se¬ 
verer  creed  ;  oflener  still,  w  ith  the  charms  of 
philanthropy.  This  w'as,  in  truth,  as  has 
been  often  observed,  a  consummation  for 
which  the  world  had  been  long  preparing. 
The  practical  sense  of  man’s  corruption 
through  original  sin,  the  moving  principle  of 
so  many  religious  refoimations,  had  long 
been  dying  away.  Rome  had  preserved  it 
dogmatically  ;  but,  mingled  as  it  was  in  the 
view  of  Romanists  with  the  tenets  of  a  de¬ 
nounced  and  unpopular  school,  it  was  daily 
more  and  more  lost  sight  of  in  their  general 
teaching.  Polite  Galvanism  was  thrusting  it 
into  the  background  as  fanatical,  the  Church 
of  England  as  methodistical.  The  principles 
of  Rou'seau  had,  at  the  utmost,  to  break 
down,  or  rather  to  sap,  the  fence  of  a  few 
traditionary  dogmas,  and  appeared  to  num¬ 
bers  of  unsuspicious  believers  fit  to  take  their 
place  side  by  side  with  such  diluted  Chris¬ 
tianity  as  they  possessed 

Accordingly,  the  influence  of  the  “  Gospel 
of  Rousseau,”  as  it  has  been  called  with 
jrreater  force  than  is  often  contained  in  a 
mere  sarcasm,  spread  with  electric  rapidity 
over  Europe  and  America.  It  became  at 
once  the  sole  religion  of  multitudes,  the 
subsidiary  religion  of  multitudes  more. 
Christianity  itself, — that  is,  the  Christianity 
of  the  world, — seemed,  as  we  have  said,  to 
embrace  and  admit  it ;  much  as  Christianity 
had  in  early  times  appeared  to  admit  the 
popular  infusion  of  Platonism ;  less,  no 
doubt,  in  England  than  elsewhere ;  but  to 
an  extent  we  seldom  realize,  even  among 
our  own  insulated  and  unsentimental  people. 
If  it  entered  most  powerfully  into  the  new 
Catholicism  of  the  Stolbergs,  Schlegel,  and 
the  rest,  on  the  Continent ;  if  it  penetrated 
among  the  Pietists  of  Protestant  Germany, 
where,  as  Gothe  himself  says,  “as*soon  as 
the  belief  in  good  works  and  their  merit 
ceased,  sentimentalism  took  its  place it 
was  not  less  distinctly  traceable  in  the  ten¬ 
dencies  of  many  popular  religionists  among 
ourselves.  It  insinuated  itself  among  the 
Quakers  and  Unitarians  ;  it  made  way  even 
among  the  children  of  Knox  and  Cameron  ; 
nay,  the  very  names  of  our  Howards  and 
Wilberforces,  of  w  hich  Religion  is  so  justly 
proud,  cannot  be  altogether  disengaged  from 
the  ties  of  |  artial  allegiance  to  that  of  Rous¬ 
seau.  Anglicanism  alone — strong  in  its 
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calmness,  perhaps  its  coldness — seems  to 
have  rejected  the  specious  importation  al¬ 
most  wliolly,  and  from  the  beginning. 

The  time  of  tliat  intermixture  has  nearly 
passed  by.  The  two  streams,  apparently 
commingled  for  a  period,  have  run  them¬ 
selves  clear  again.  The  adherents  of  Reve¬ 
lation,  taught  by  the  brief  duration  and 
shameful  fall  of  that  palace  of  self-righteous¬ 
ness  and  vain  glory  which  Rousseau  and  his 
followers  raised,  have  returned  in  great 
measure  under  the  severer  discipline  of  an¬ 
cient  belief.  Amonfj  all  the  conflicts  of 
modern  religious  schools,  this,  at  least, 
seems  to  us  discernible,  notvvithstanding 
some  recent  and  partial  appearances  to  the 
contrary,  that  the  sense  of  the  corruption  of 
human  nature,  the  strong  anti-Pelagian 
view  of  man  and  the  world,  however  vari¬ 
ous  the  shapes  which  its  conclusions  may 
assume  among  Catholics  and  Protestants, 
gains  ground,  and  becomes  more  and  more 
characteristic  ;  that  the  sects  and  shades  of 
thinkers  which  hold  by  the  more  indulgent 
doctrine,  become  more  and  more  distinctly 
marked  off  from  the  body  of  believers,  and 
thrown  into  affinity  with  those  who  reject 
revelation.  But  the  system  of  Rousseau, 
though  no  longer  the  reigning  one,  either  in 
philosophy  or  religion,  is  still,  perhaps,  the 
most  generally  popular  of  all.  Examine 
throughout  Europe  the  life  of  courts  and 
cities,  the  most  commonly  read  literature  of 
the  day,  the  received  social  theories  of  the 
middle  classes,  and  the  feelings  of  women 
in  particular,  and  wherever  strict  religious 
views  do  not  prevail,  it  will  be  found  that 
the  ordinary  substitute  is  still  the  “  Gospel 
of  Rousseau.” 

To  compare  the  influence  exercised  by 
these  two  on  European  thought  would  be 
an  endless  task.  So  far  as  Ensflishmen 
may  venture  to  pass  judgment  on  such  a 
point,  we  should  say,  that  in  a  mere  literary 
point  of  view,  the  influence  of  Voltaire  had 
been  almost  wholly  for  good,  that  of  Rous¬ 
seau  simply  mischievous.  Nor  is  this  diffi¬ 
cult  to  account  for.  The  best  points  of 
Voltaire  were  precisely  those  in  which  it 
was  most  easy  to  follow  him.  His  wit  was 
eminently  national,  and  differed  only  in  de¬ 
gree  from  that  possessed  by  numbers  of  his 
compatriots.  His  clearness  of  expression, 
his  critical  acuteness,  and  the  charms  of  his 
narrative,  are  all  qualities  in  which  he  leaves 
a  model  more  or  less  easily  imitable.  And 
accordingly  most  of  the  better  class  of  French 
historical  and  philosophical  works,  written 
smce  Voltaire’s  day,  savors  of  Voltaire  in 


every  line.  Rousseau,  on  the  contrary,  is  a 
writer  for  whom  the  Horatian  phrase — 
exemplar  vitiis  imitabile — appears  to  have 
been  invented.  His  worst  points  are  those 
most  easily  seized,  and  most  tempting  to  the 
imitator.  His  peculiar  genius,  which  re¬ 
deems  them,  is  unapproachable.  Men  of 
lively  but  shallovv  fancy,  ready  rhetorical 
talent,  and  a  superficial  warmth  of  feeling, 
catch  and  exaggerate  the  tone  of  Rousseau 
with  fatal  facility  ;  and  thus  are  produced 
the  popular  sentimental  writers  wliose  fashion 
culminates,  declines,  and  vanishes  almost 
within  a  generation — the  Saint  Pierres, 
Chateaubriands,  Lamartines,  and  the  like. 

But  if  we  turn  from  the  world  of  letters 
to  that  of  life,  as  exhibited  in  modern  polit¬ 
ical  history,  we  shall  meet  with  a  very 
different  result.  Among  those  whose  men¬ 
tal  character  and  culture  carry  us  back  to 
Voltaire,  we  shall  find  many  distinguished 
men  ;  but  all  occupiers  of  second-rate, 
thoufjh  eminent  situations.  This  is  the 
school  which  furnishes  society  with  such 
leaders  as  Condorcet,  Talleyrand,  Metter- 
nich,  Thiers  ;  but  the  real  masters  of  men, 
those  who  have  moved  millions  by  the  force 
of  a  contagious  enthusiasm,  have  always  had 
a  touch  of  the  spirit  of  Rousseau  ;  such  men 
as  Mirabeau,  Robespierre,  Napoleon,  Nel¬ 
son — however  startling  the  juxta-position 
may  appear. 

As,  in  the  history  of  a  single  human  life, 
relaxation  of  energies  is  sure  to  follow  their 
unnatural  tension ;  as,  with  men  of  intellec¬ 
tual  character,  a  youth  of  enthusiasm,  full 
of  strong  purposes  and  eJtaggerated  impul¬ 
ses,  is  commonly  followed  by  a  gradual  dis¬ 
enchantment,  until  the  care  of  self  and  its 
interests  seems  to  become  the  only  reality  ; 
as  such  men  learn  to  smile  at  their  past  de¬ 
lusions — to  look  with  an  indulgence,  half 
contemptuous  and  half  tender,  on  their 
younger  companions  who  are  possessed 
with  those  longings  of  which  they  have 
proved  the  vanity ;  as  they  gradually  re¬ 
treat  from  one  advanced  position  to  ano¬ 
ther,  until  understanding,  and  wit,  and 
cultivated  sensibilities,  and  all  the  powers 
which  once  “  wandered  through  eternity,”  are 
tamed  and  disciplined  to  the  household  bu¬ 
siness  of  smootliing  their  owner’s  progress 
through  the  troubles  of  the  world  ;  such 
w’ere  the  changes  which  came  over  the 
philosophical  mind  of  P]urope  when  Rous¬ 
seau  was  dethroned,  with  the  fall  of  his  ex¬ 
travagant  child,  the  Republic.  Thencefor¬ 
ward  the  spirit  which  lie  had  aroused  passed 
to  the  outer  multitude  of  thinkers  and  read- 
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ers,  the  ordinary  preservers  of  the  last  by¬ 
gone  fashion.  Among  the  more  advanced 
class,  the  pretensions  of  his  imitators  were 
received  only  with  ridicule.  Something  new 
was  wanted.  Voltaire  had  exhausted,  for 
the  time,  intellectual  skepticism,  and  Rousseau 
sentiment.  Voltaire  had  mocked  at  ordi¬ 
nary  human  nature;  Rousseau  had  deified 
it.  What  was  left,  for  those  who  had  wit¬ 
nessed  the  decline  of  both,  except  the  philos¬ 
ophy  which  turns  from  the  unsolved  enig¬ 
mas  of  man’s  general  uature  and  destinies 
to  the  cultivation  of  self,  which  strives  to 
eliminate,  as  far  as  possible,  the  various  im¬ 
pulses  which  lead  to  extravagance — which 
passes  by  religion  with  a  bow,  and  philan- 
trophy  with  a  sneer,  and  teaches  man  that 
the  real  aim  of  his  existence  in  this  world  is 
the  enjoyment  of  it  ?  When  the  time  for 
a  new  religion  has  arrived,  a  prophet  has 
never  been  wanting  to  place  himself  at  the 
head  of  it :  and  that  eminence,  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  instance,  was  reserved  for  Gothe. 

Gothe  was  bom  in  1749,  consequently 
ten  years  earlier  than  Schiller  and  the  others 
whom  we  commonly  regard  as  his  contem¬ 
poraries.  The  habit  of  attaching  himself 
more  closely  to  younger  men  was  one  of  his 
characteristics,  as  we  shall  see  presently : 
and  this  circumstance,  together  with  others, 
tends  to  make  us  forget  his  actual  age,  and 
rank  him  lower  down  in  his  century  than  his 
proper  place.  Nor  is  the  distinction  with¬ 
out  importance ;  for  Gothe  being  ten  years 
older  than  his  companions  of  whom  we 
speak,  received  the  full  tide  of  the  irrup¬ 
tion  of  Rousseau  into  Germany  in  a  soberer 
and  less  impressionable  mood  than  they. 
His  early  youth  passed  away  under  the  do¬ 
minion  of  Voltaire ;  and  he  has  recorded  in 
his  conversations  with  Eckermann  the  deep 
impression  which  the  philosophy  of  that 
school  made  on  him.  He  says  himself  that 
he  resisted  its  influence  successfully.  It  is 
probable  that  he  was  scarcely  so  much  ex¬ 
posed  to  its  contagion  as  he  imagined.  There 
were  Teutonic  faculties  and  deficiencies 
about  him  with  which  Voltairianism  was  in¬ 
compatible  ;  too  much  real  depth  of  thought 
and  feeling;  an  appetite  for  mysticism, 
though  rather  intellectual  than  of  the  heart : 
a  wonderful  penetration  into  the  mental  con¬ 
dition  of  other  men,  and  power  of  seeing 
with  others’  eyes,  such  as  no  Frenchman 
ever  possessed,  and  Voltairian  Frenchmen 
least  of  all ;  a  deficiency,  we  cannot  but  add 
in  the  quality  of  wit — whatever  his  country¬ 
men  may  think  of  the  matter — most  strange 


in  a  mind  so  richly  furnished  with  other  gifts. 
We  are  apt,  therefore,  on  the  whole,  to  in¬ 
terpret  those  passages  in  which  he  attributes 
so  much  of  his  own  mental  cultivation  to 
Voltaire,  as  savoring  a  little  of  the  common 
perversity  of  men  of  genius  in  judging  of 
themselves ;  the  same  which  made  Byron 
vilipend  the  romantic  school,  and  pronounce 
himself  the  follower  of  Pope  ;  a  slight  af¬ 
fectation  of  contemning  the  qualities  in  which 
they  excel,  and  praising  those  in  which  they 
fall  short.  Thus  far,  however,  is  true,  that 
some  results  of  Encyclopedic  teaching,  com¬ 
bined  with  some  natural  coldness  of  dispo¬ 
sition,  and  with  a  certain  pride  in  superiority 
to  mere  enthusiasm,  such  as  that  of  Schiller, 
enabled  Gothe  to  resist  the  pressure  of  the 
“  Sturm  and  Drang  Zeit,”  and  the  more 
powerful  seductions  of  the  Theo- philanthro¬ 
pic  social  philosophy,  which  made  conquest 
of  Germany  in  the  years  immediately  pre¬ 
ceding  the  French  Revolution. 

At  a  later  period,  Gothe’s  literary  and 
personal  friendship  with  Schiller  became  one 
of  the  warmest  feelings  of  a  heart  not  much 
addicted  to  expansive  sympathies,  at  least 
with  the  masculine  division  of  humankind. 
Yet  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  his  admira¬ 
tion  of  the  younger  poet,  as  an  author, 
however  sincere,  was  of  any  very  high  or¬ 
der.  As  a  man  of  the  world,  and  a  eour- 
tier,  Gothe  had  always  something  of  a  By- 
ronic  contempt  for  mere  men  of  letters  ;  and 
Schiller  was  one  of  the  most  childlike  of  the 
species.  Both  as  a  critic  and  a  keen  obser¬ 
ver  of  life,  he  was  thoroughly  alive  to  the 
unreality  of  Schiller’s  poetical  world,  and  the 
defects  of  dramatic  studies  elaborated  from 
books,  not  from  life.  Moreover,  the  impar¬ 
tial  judge  must  plainly  admit  that  there  was 
no  sympathy  in  Gothe’s  heart  with  that  sin¬ 
gular  purity  of  feeling,  that  unsuspecting 
romance  of  character,  which,  with  the  un¬ 
sophisticated  and  uncritical,  is  Schiller’s 
greatest  charm. 

In  fact,  the  connection  of  Gothe  with 
Schiller  is  one  of  the  passages  in  the  elder 
poet’s  life  which  we  dwell  on  at  once  with 
pleasure  and  with  regret.  Nothing  can  be 
more  attractive  than  the  honest  admiration 
of  the  established  favorite  for  the  rising 
one : — the  elder  brother’s  fondness  with 
which  he  at  once  cautions  him  against  error, 
and  defends  him  against  attacks  : — their 
chivalrous  union  against  hostile  criticism, 
dullness,  and  “  Philisterheit.”  Schiller’s 
popularity  for  a  time  eclipsed  Gothe’s  ;  yet 
appears  to  have  been  as  thoroughly  enjoyed 
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by  Gothe  as  if  it  had  been  his  own.  The 
early  death  of  the  former  alone  put  an  end 
to  a  literary  friendship  which,  under  the 
circumstances,  may  almost  be  termed  unex¬ 
ampled. 

And  yet  all  the  time  we  feel  a  painful  con¬ 
sciousness  that  the  men  were  divided  from 
each  other  by  a  “  monstrous  gulf”  in  Schil¬ 
ler’s  own  words  ;  a  more  “  dreary  gulf”  than 
that  of  literary  jealousy.  We  do  not  speak 
of  mere  inequality  of  powers,  although 
Schiller’s  place,  as  it  appears  to  us,  is  at  best 
only  an  elevated  one  among  the  Di  minores 
of  literature  ;  Gothe’s,  perhaps,  a  low  one 
among  the  superior  Divinities  ;  but  from  the 
lowest  of  these  last  to  the  highest  of  the 
second  rates,  the  distance  is  greater  than — 

“  From  the  centre  thrice  to  the  utmost  pole.” 

But  their  moral  aims  and  instincts  were 
wholl}' opposite.  It  may  be  said  emphati¬ 
cally  of  Schiller,  that  he  was  the  only  great 
writer  of  a  cultivated  age  who  ever  dared  to 
burst  through  the  restraints  which  worldly 
philosophy  casts  around  us,  and  to  appeal  | 
freely  and  without  reserve  to  the  common 
sympathies  of  the  honest  part  of  man’s  na¬ 
ture, — the  love  of  the  beautiful,  the  love  of 
glor}^  virtue,  patriotism,  devotion, — all  the 
impulses  w’ith  which  we  sympathize  in  the 
young,  even  when  our  own  hearts  have  be¬ 
come  chilled  by  advancing  years,  our  judg¬ 
ment  warped  by  long  familiarity  with  the 
habitual  sarcasm  and  irony  of  the  cultivated 
world  “  Virginibus  puerisque”  is  the  fitting 
epigraph  of  all  the  works  of  his  maturer  age  ; 
and  he  had  courage  enough  to  show  men 
that,  in  order  to  appreciate  and  enjoy  him, 
they  must  become  as  children,  and  put  on 
afresh  the  natural  simplicity  which  they  had 
cast  aside  as  the  garment  of  their  boyhood. 
And  he  succeeded,  with  more  than  mere 
literary  success.  “  The  mighty  charm  of  his 
song  not  only  touched  the  imaginations  of 
men,  but  also  their  consciences.”  He  made, 
indeed,  no  durable  impression  on  his  age  ; 
the  glow  excited  by  his  popularity  w’as  faint  j 
and  transient;  yet,  such  as  it  was,  it  seemed 
for  a  moment  to  produce  a  superficial  thaw 
on  the  ice  of  a  thousand  years,  and  to  bring 
men  back  to  the  times  of  w'hich  we  dream 
rather  than  read,  when  genius,  and  virtue,  and 
crime  itself  wore  the  coloring  of  romance. 

To  Gothe  all  this  transparent  singleness 
of  enthusiasm  was  as  foreign  as  to  his  own 
Mephistopheles.  Even  in  his  best  moods, 
his  feeling  for  it  was  only  that  of  an  artist 
for  a  beautiful  model.  His  disposition  was 
not,  indeed,  mocking,  nor  had  he  the  turn 


for  burlesque  and  ridicule  ;  his  eflforts  in  this 
line  being  among  the  least  happy  of  his  com¬ 
positions.  But  he  had  attained  a  higher  de¬ 
gree  in  the  science  of  negation  than  Mephis¬ 
topheles  himself.  He  had  attained  to  that 
profounder  sophistry  by  which  men,  instead 
of  acting  the  common  part  of  devils’  advo¬ 
cates,  to  pull  down  ordinary  sainthood,  cre¬ 
ate  artificial  virtues  out  of  the  weaknesses 
of  humanity,  and  canonize  saints  of  a  new 
and  questionable  order.  He  studied  by  pre¬ 
ference  the  foibles  and  shortcomings  of  his 
fellow-morUils ;  varnished  them  over  with 
the  brilliancy  of  style  and  sentiment ;  and, 
while  professing  all  respect  for  ordinary  doc¬ 
trines  and  ethics,  sought  to  prove  that  the 
1  eal  religion  of  man’s  heart,  and  the  real  end 
of  his  existence  lie  in  the  refined  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  the  mind  and  affections,  and  in  sub¬ 
jecting  all  irregular  impulses  to  a  course  of 
disciplined  self  indulgence. 

To  Gothe,  therefore,  Schiller’s  heroes 
j  and  heroines  were  mere  unrealities, — crea¬ 
tures  of  the  poet’s  fancy.  Schiller,  he  saw, 
was  no  observer  of  nature,  and  never  depict¬ 
ed  either  human  life  or  things  external  as 
he  found  them.  He  was  conscious,  on  the 
other  hand,  of  his  own  extraordinary  powers 
of  observing  both.  And  this  fundamental 
difference  between  their  two  habits  of  mind 
appears  to  us  to  be  what  he  originally  meant 
to  express  by  the  phrase,  that  “  Schiller’s 
genius  was  ‘  subjective,’  his  own  ‘  objec¬ 
tive.’  ”  A  phrase  which  had  also  some  appa¬ 
rent  foundation  in  Schiller’s  Kantain  notions  ; 
and  which  Gothe’s  supremacy  has  absolute¬ 
ly  imposed  on  German  criticism,  until  the 
epithets  “  objective,”  “  many  sided,”  and 
such  like  Teulonicisms,  have  become  almost 
as  inseparably  attached  to  the  name  of 
Gothe,  as  “  judicious”  to  that  of  Hooker,  or 
“  venerable”  to  that  of  Bede.  It  is  a  bold 
thing  to  controvert  such  received  canons ; 
but  less  bold  than  it  would  be  if  Gothe  him¬ 
self  had  not  been  the  original  propounder  of 
them, — Gothe,  who  like  many  others  was 
never  so  little  infallible  as  when  he  judged 
of  himself.  We  cannot  but  think  that  if  the 
two  epithets  had  been  reversed,  they  would 
more  accurately  have  described  their  sub¬ 
jects. 

That  Schiller  never  reproduced  Nature  is 
true  ;  but  he  never  reproduced  himself.  He 
saw  Nature  at  second-hand — through  books. 
He  studied  the  classics  till  he  raised  for  him¬ 
self  a  new  Olympus,  with  all  its  starry  dei¬ 
ties.  He  studied  history  until  its  characters 
arose  before  his  fancy  like  living  beings,  only 
in  that  glorified  state  in  which — 
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‘  Strength  was  gigantic,  valor  high, 

And  wisdom  soared  beyond  the  sky.’ 

All  his  creations,  therefore,  were  drawn  from 
an  imaginary  world;  but  still  it  was  a  world 
wholly  external  to  himself.  His  characters 
may  be  brilliant  phantoms,  if  you  will,  but 
assuredly  they  are  not  so  many  Schillers. 
Tliere  are  no  mere  reflections  from  his  owm 
individual  being.  Schiller’s  personality  scarce¬ 
ly  enters  more  into  his  poetry  than  Shak- 
speare’s  or  Scott’s. 

We  believe,  on  the  other  hand,  that  those 
who  are  in  earnest  in  their  love  of  Gothe, 
will  generally  agree  with  us  as  to  the  great 
source  of  his  power ;  namely,  that  it  is 
strictly  subjective,  in  the  most  intelligible 
sense  of  that  word.  It  has  its  origin  in  that 
strong  predominance  of  the  egotistical  and 
self-analytic  tendencies,  which  at  once  tempt¬ 
ed  and  enabled  him  to  transfer  his  own  per¬ 
sonality  to  the  characters  with  which  his 
imagination  was  dealing,  and  to  call  forth,  in 
doing  so,  the  corresponding  egotism  of  the 
reader.  If  Gothe’s  situations  are  often  dra¬ 
matic,  his  characters  are  seldom  so.  When 
called  on  to  exhibit  energy  or  passion,  they 
are  apt  to  respond  either  with  weakness  or 
ranting.  It  is  with  the  incomplete,  the  vague, 
the  purposeless  in  human  nature,  that  he 
seems  by  preference  to  concern  himself ;  and 
for  this  very  reason  he  addresses  himself  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  large  majority  of  the  educated 
classes  of  mankind.  Wliat  Sliakspeare  has 
done  in  one  or  two  characters  only,  and  as 
an  exception,  Gothe  does  with  all  those  in 
which  his  genius  delights  itself.  Truly  did 
Hazlitt  remark,  that  the  cliarm  of  the  char¬ 
acter  of  Hamlet  lies  neither  in  dramatic 
power,  nor  in  external  resemblance  to  Nature, 
but  in  the  strange  manner  in  which  its  work¬ 
ing  and  peculiarities  correspond  with  our 
own, — “  It  is  we  who  are  Hamlet.”  How 
thoroughly  this  saying  is  applicable  to  Gothe, 
every  day’s  additional  study  of  his  works  will 
reveal  to  his  admirer.  None  of  his  best  re¬ 
membered  impersonations  have  the  force  of 
will,  the  power  of  action,  which  are  com¬ 
monly  exhibited  by  dramatic  artists  in  their 
leading  characters.  They  are  capricious, 
dreamy,  and  for  the  most  part  even  unim- 
passioued  creatures,  acted  upon,  rather  than 
acting,  meditating  on  life  rather  than  taking 
part  in  it.  But  they  are  ourselves.  It  is  the 
reader  who  is  Faust,  who  is  (or  was,  alas!) 
Werter — who  is  the  real  Wilhelm  Meister. 
And  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  that  the  rea¬ 
son  why  the  poet  succeeds  in  so  wonderful 
a  manner  in  thus  delineating  us  to  ourselves, 


is  because  the  features  are,  in  reality,  drawn, 
not  from  observation  but  from  self-inspec¬ 
tion  ;  that  he  has  brought  forth  the  secrets 
of  his  own  heart  in  order  to  elicit  those  of 
ours,  and  to  make  us  conscious  of  a  thousand 
hidden  tendencies  and  feelings  in  ourselves, 
of  which  we  had  only  a  dim  perception,  until 
they  were  thus  evoked  by  the  representation 
of  their  shadows. 

This  main  characteristic  of  Gothe’s  genius 

^  O 

IS  obvious  enough.  It  is  not  so  easy  to  de¬ 
tect  (but  the  examination  well  repays  itself) 
the  singular  manner  in  which  it  mingles  with, 
and  gives  completeness  and  strength  to,  the 
other  powers  which  he  so  largely  possessed. 
No  one  contests  his  wonderful  acuteness  of 
observation  both  of  human  nature  and  also 
of  the  external  world.  And  yet,  even  with 
respect  to  the  latter,  and  much  more  the 
former,  his  observation  is  comparatively 
cold,  his  description  inanimate,  unless  he 
can,  in  a  manner,  project  himself  into  them, 
and  insinuate  his  own  heart  and  mind  into  his 
analysis  of  those  of  others — his  own  w’ay  of 
perceiving  Nature  into  his  portraits  of  Na¬ 
ture  herself.  According  to  his  own  confes- 
Sion,  and  the  researches  of  his  admirers, 
there  is  scarcely  one  of  his  stories  of  life 
which  is  not  founded  on  real  incident.  Those 
inserted  in  Wilhelm  Meister  are  said  to  be  all 
examples.  Power  of  inventing  a  plot  he 
seems  to  have  had  little  or  none.  His  way 
was  either  to  take  one  from  books,  or,  still 
more  commonly,  from  actual  occurrences. 
Characters  wdiich  struck  him,  and  adventures 
of  which  he  was  cognizant  personally  or 
from  hearsay,  make  up  the  staple  of  his  nar¬ 
ratives.  And  yet  he  rarely  appears  to  be 
painting  character  simply,  and  as  external  to 
himself.  Take  certain  circumstances  of  life, 
certain  qualities  of  mind  and  heart,  to  form 
an  imaginary  person — how  would  the  indi¬ 
vidual  Gothe  think  and  feel,  were  he  that 
person  ?  This  seems  to  be  the  invariable 
problem  which  he  sets  himself  to  solve. 
Nay,  we  must  apply  the  same  test  even  to 
his  descriptions  of  outward  nature  and  events, 
if  we  w'ish  to  appreciate  them  thoroughly. 
The  forests  of  the  Harz,  the  gorgeous  cloud- 
land  of  the  high  Alps  in  winter,  the  lakes  of 
Lombardy,  the  bay  of  Naples,  the  march  of 
an  invading  army,  the  vicissitudes  of  a  siege  ; 
few  have  represented  these,  even  as  mere 
pictures,  with  greater  skill  and  fidelity.  But 
the  pictures  lose  the  greater  part  of  their 
charm  unless  the  reader  has  made  himself 
familiar  with  the  mind  of  the  author,  and 
can  see  them  with  the  eyes  of  Gothe  him¬ 
self,  and  partake  in  his  sensations.  Wieland 
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saw  this  thoroughly,  when  the  herd  of  Ger¬ 
man  critics  were  praising  Gothe’s  supposed 
“  objectivity  ”  and  “  realism.”  “  The  speci¬ 
ality  ”  (says  he,  speaking  of  the  “  Swiss 
Travels,”)  “  which  here,  as  in  almost  all  his 
works,  distinguishes  him  from  Homer  and 
Shakspeare,  is  that  the  ‘  I.’  the  ‘  Hie  Ego,’ 
glimmers  through  everywhere,  although 
without  ostentation  and  with  consummate  del¬ 
icacy.”  Gothe  himself  was  at  the  bottom, 
no  less  aw^are  of  it.  It  was  (no  doubt,)  a  real 
perception  of  this  leading  peculiarity  of  his 
own  genius,  though  he  often  affected  to  dis¬ 
guise  it  from  himself  and  others,  which  made 
him  sometimes  lecognize  that  the  bulk  of 
his  writings  were  in  truth  addressed  to  par¬ 
ticular  classes  only.  “  My  works,”  he  said 
to  Ackermann,  “  never  can  be  popular :  they 
are  not  written  for  the  multitude,  but  only 
for  individual  men  whose  pursuits  and  aims 
are  like  my  own.” 

A  curious  exemplification  of  this  leading 
•peculiarity  will  be  found  in  the  history  of  the 
composition  of  the  “Sorrows  of  Werter,” 
about  which  many  stories  have  been  told  ; 
but  the  latest  and  most  authentic  seems  to 
be  given  by  Herr  Diinzer  in  a  separate 
chapter  of  one  of  the  works  before  us.  Af¬ 
ter  Gothe’s  disappointment  of  the  heart  in 
the  matter  of  his  fair  Alsatian,  Friederike, 
he  fell  into  one  of  those  states  of  tender  mel¬ 
ancholy,  in  which  a  youth  of  twenty-three 
generally  resorts  to  the  society  of  the  first 
fair  sympathizer  whom  he  can  find,  purely 
for  friendly  consolation.  Such  a  comforter 
he  soon  found  in  a  somewhat  honnjeoise 
young  lady,  whose  paternal  appellation  now" 
appears  to  have  been  Miss  Charlotte  Buff. 
To  her  he  confided  his  sorrows,  and  from  her 
he  exacted  sympathy  and  advice,  at  such 
unwarrantable  length,  that  poor  Charlotte, 
w"ho  had  no  objection  to  a  bit  of  romance, 
provided  it  ended  in  the  orthodox  form  of  a 
proposal,  grew  tired  and  entered  into  a  ma- 
ter-of-fact  engagement  with  a  very  matter- 
of  fact  friend  of  both  parties,  Christian  Kest- 
ner.  The  discovery  of  this  treason  made 
Gothe  quite  certain  that  he  was  actually  in 
love  w"ith  the  lady  to  whom  he  had  never 
chosen  to  communicate  his  feelings,  and 
threw  him  into  all  the  despair  of  rejected 
and  betrayed  attachment.  Just  at  this  cri¬ 
sis  of  his  history  happened  the  tragic  adven¬ 
ture  of  young  Jerusalem — him  of  the  buff 
waistcoat  and  yellow  breeches — whose  fatal 
passion  is  recounted  in  the  “  Dichtung  und 
Wahrheit.”  The  two  events  combined — his 
own  disappointment  and  Jerusalem’s — en¬ 
gendered  the  Sorrows  of  Werter.”  Wer¬ 


ter  is  Jerusalem  and  Gothe  at  once  ;  he 
wears  the  costume,  he  undergoes  the  suffer¬ 
ings,  he  talks  in  many  instances  the  very 
language  (borrowed  from  his  posthumous 
papers)  of  that  too  fascinating  foreign-office 
clerk ;  but  he  is  throughout  what  Gothe 
would  have  been,  had  he  been  Jerusalem  ; 
the  imaginary  transposition  of  the  poet  into 
the  perplexities  and  distresses  of  his  acquain¬ 
tance.  And  thus  a  work  which,  let  critics 
speak  of  it  as  they  may,  has  excited  the  fan¬ 
cy  and  controlled  the  hearts  of  numbers  of 
mankind,  is  spun  out  of  the  brain  of  a  poet 
from  materials  which  consist  simply  of  his 
own  heart  and  imagination,  placed  in  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  idealised  truth  ;  for  “  Jerusa¬ 
lem  ”  seems,  after  all,  to  have  been  only  a 
young  attache  of  considerable  solemnity  and 
self-respect — his  flame,  the  real  Charlotte, 
according  to  the  testimony  of  the  Prince  de 
Ligne,  was  not  worth  knowing;  and  her 
double^  Charlotte  Kestner,  nee  Buff,  must 
have  been  little  better,  judging  from  the 
cold  manner  in  which  Gothe  speaks  of  her, 
whom  he  occasionally  met  in  after  life."* 

But  if  the  real  tendency  of  Gothe’s  genius 
was  thus  thoroughly  subjective  or  egotisti¬ 
cal,  so  much  the  less  was  he  a  dramatist  in 
the  peculiar  sense  of  the  word.  Portraiture 
of  character,  independent  of  self,  he  has 
really  little  enough.  This  the  reader  can 
best  appreciate  by  reflecting  how  few  of  the 


*  See  Diinzer,  p.  89,  <tc.  It  seems  that  Herr 
Kestner  was  not  particularly  pleased  with  the  part 
of  the  philosophic  husband,  assigned  to  him  in 
“  Werter,”  and  that  GdtliS  was  forced  to  retouch 
the  character  considerably  in  the  second  edition, 
without  succeeding  in  ihoroughly  pacifying  him; 
but  Gothe  was  by  this  time  deep  in  his  new  passion 
for  the  fashionable  Frankfort  belle.  Miss  Schonman, 
and  “  Werter”  had  become  weariness  and  vexation 
to  him.  It  must  have  been  with  some  malicious 
pleasure  in  mystifying  his  admirers,  that  Gothe 
emerged  from  the  gloom  of  “Werter”  into  the 
graceful  pleasantry  of  his  various  poems  to  “  Lili 
such  as  those  exquisite  lines  in  which  be  complains 
of  her  tyranny  in  drawing  him  from  the  dreamy 
voluptuousness  of  a  poet’s  study  into  her  favorite 
evening  parties: — 

“  Warum  ziehst  du  mich  unwiderstehlich, 

Ach!  in  jene  Pracht  ? 

War  ich  guter  Junge  nicht  so  selig 
In  der  dden  Nacht  ? 

“Heimlich in  mein  Zimmerchen  verschlossen 
Lag  in  Mondenschein, 

Ganz  von  seinem  Schauerlicht  durchflossen, 

Und  Ich  diimmert’  ein. 

“  Bin  Ich’s  noch,  den  du  bei  so  viel  Lichtem 
An  den  Spieltisch  haltst  ? 

Oft  so  unertr'aglichen  Gesichtem 
Gegeniiber  stellst  ?”  dia,  <tc. 
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Secondary  figures  in  Gothe’s  plays  or  novels 
he  can  realize  to  himself,  or  regard  with  the 
smallest  interest.  The  only  exception  of 
which  we  are  aware  proves  the  rule  in  the 
strongest  possible  manner.  He  is  said  to 
be  particularly  successful  in  the  delineation 
of  a  certain  class  of  female  characters,  in 
w  hich  he  has  met  with  many  imitators  ;  be¬ 
ings  whose  attraction  lies  in  their  simple  and 
trustful  dependence  on  man  as  a  superior, — 
Mignon,  Clara,  Margaret.  But  the  true 
charm  of  these  imaginary  beings  lies  less  in 
themselves  than  in  their  relation  to  us — in 
the  feelings  of  protection  and  supremacy  to 
which  they  appeal — in  the  flattery  they  ad¬ 
minister  to  masculine  vanity  and  self-glo¬ 
rification. 

We  will  only  add,  in  order  to  dispose  of 
an  objection  to  our  view  which  might  be 
taken,  that  it  is  by  no  means  inconsistent 
with  what  has  been  already  said,  to  recog¬ 
nize  Gothe’s  great  excellence  in  one  peculi¬ 
arly  dramatic  point — that  accuracy  of  keep¬ 
ing  which  represents  everything  as  seen  and 
felt  by  the  party  introduced,  not  as  seen  and 
felt  by  the  describer.  It  is,  in  fact,  not  dif¬ 
ficult  to  see  the  real  connexion  between  this 
quality  and  that  strong  personality  which  we 
have  already  attributed  to  him.  It  was  pre¬ 
cisely  because  Gothe  projected  so  much  of 
himself  into  the  characters  and  scenes  of  his 
writings,  that  he  made  the  events  described 
develope  themselves  from  the  point  of  view 
of  his  own  dramalis  personiE,  never  as  they 
would  be  perceived  bya  third  party  observing 
from  without.  This  is  a  point  on  which  great 
objective  talent — great  power  of  picturesque 
description,  for  instance — is  apt  to  lead  its 
possessor  astray,  unless  balanced  by  pre¬ 
dominant  egotism.  A  criticism  of  Gothe’s 
on  a  passage  of  Waller  Scott,  though  it  re¬ 
lates  in  terms  only  to  a  matter  of  pictorial 
effect,  will  illustrate  our  general  meaning  also. 
It  relates  to  the  scene  in  ‘‘  Ivanhoe,”  where 
the  Jew  of  York  enters  Cedric’s  hall.  The 
costume  of  the  Jew  is  minutely  described, 
and,  among  the  rest,  the  dress  of  his  legs  and 
.  feet.  Now  this,  says  Gothe,  is  wrong ;  for 
you  are  to  suppose  yourself  in  the  position  of 
Cedric  and  his  guests  ;  they  are  sitting  at  a 
table,  with  lights ;  and  by  persons  so  placed 
the  details  of  the  lower  limbs  of  one  who 
enters  the  room  are  not  remarked,  and,  in 
fact,  are  hardly  distinguishable.  A  similar 
instance  of  forgetfulness,  more  glaring  be¬ 
cause  the  narrative  is  thrown  into  the  first 
person,  occurs  in  “  Mazeppa.” 

The  sky  was  cold,  and  dull,  and  gray, 

And  a  low  breeze  crept  moaning  by.” 


The  breeze  was  perceptible  enough  to 
Byron’s  muse,  no  doubt ;  but  how  could  it 
possibly  be  felt  by  a  man  carried  through 
the  air,  at  full  gallop,  on  horseback  ?  Sim¬ 
ilar  errors,  in  relation  to  things  of  more  im¬ 
portance  than  pictorial  effect — the  develop¬ 
ment  of  thought  or  passion — will  constantly 
be  found  in  writers  of  the  highest  order  of 
what  is  commonly  called  dramatic  power. 
The  poet  is  substituted  for  his  subject.  We 
should  be  surprised  at  meeting  with  such  in¬ 
stances  in  Gothe.  Not  only  are  they  con¬ 
trary  to  his  careful  touch,  but  he  transforms 
himself,  for  the  time,  far  too  completely  into 
the  person  whom  he  introduces — whether  as 
an  agent  or  a  mere  observer — to  forget  that 
imaginary  existence  which  is  become,  for  the 
time  his  own. 

In  thus  endeavorinor  to  delineate  some  of 
the  strongest  literary  characteristics  of  this 
great  writer,  we  are  conscious  of  having 
made  a  long  digression  from  our  immediate 
purpose,  which  was  to  regard  him  as  a  social 
philosopher,  and  with  reference  to  his  moral 
influence  on  the  European  mind.  But,  in 
truth,  the  one  subject  bears  materially  and 
directly  on  the  other.  If  we  have  labored, 
perhaps  at  unnecessary  length,  to  show  that 
an  intense  and  refined  egotism  was  among  the 
principal  elements  of  Gothe’s  literary  genius, 
it  was  in  order  to  illustrate  his  philosophic 
character ;  with  the  view  of  showing  how 
his  very  excellencies,  considered  from  the 
point  of  view  of  literary  art,  fitted  liim  for 
the  distinction  of  being  the  ablest  and  most 
successful  of  modern  teachers  in  the  school 
of  Epicurus.  Nor  were  the  peculiarities  of 
his  temper  and  habits  different  from  what 
his  writings  would  lead  the  reader  to  antici¬ 
pate.  His  whole  history  shows  how  abund¬ 
antly  he  practised  what  he  preached  :  how 
Self  was  the  single  divinity  worshipped  by 
him,  with  a  refined  and  chastened  worship, 
no  doubt,  during  his  long  eighty  years  of 
life  and  activity. 

‘‘  Gothe,”  says  Menzel,  with  much  the 
same  meaning  as  ours,  “  adhered,  in  his  wri¬ 
tings,  to  nature  ;  to  the  nearest  nature  ;  to 
his  own.  His  own  nature  stood  in  exactest 
harmony  with  that  which  had  become  the 
reigning  character  of  the  modern  world.  He 
was  the  clearest  mirror  of  modern  life  in  his 
own  life,  as  well  as  in  his  poetry.  He  need¬ 
ed  only  to  delineate  himself  in  order  to  de¬ 
lineate  the  modern  world,  its  turn  of  senti¬ 
ment,  its  inclinations,  its  worth,  and  its  worth¬ 
lessness.  ....  The  talent  of  outward 
life,  the  arts  of  convenience,  ease  and  refine¬ 
ment,  daintiness  of  enjoyment,  were  his  tails- 
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man  in  reality,  and,  again,  appeared  to  him 
the  worthiest  object  of  poetry  ;  inasmuch  as 
he  only  mirrored  the  advantages  which  his 
own  life  and  person  represented.” 

Menzel’s  splenetic  tone  and  coarse  inflation 
of  style  have  detracted  from  the  real  value 
of  his  criticisms  ;  but  the  justice  of  this  sen¬ 
tence  will  scarcely  admit  of  dispute.  Not 
that  Gothe  was  a  selfish  man  in  the  vulgar 
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sense.  His  disposition  was,  in  the  main, 
amiable  and  tolerant,  and  widely  different  in 
these  respects  from  that  of  his  French  pre¬ 
decessors,  with  whom  we  have  associated 
him.  He  was  averse  from  giving  pain,  as 
well  as  peculiarly  averse  from  encountering 
it  himself.  But  all  this  was  consistent  in 
him,  as  it  is  in  many  others,  with  habits  of 
mental  self-indulf;ence  carried  even  to  the 
extreme.  From  his  youth  upward,  he  loved 
to  live  in  an  atmosphere  of  his  own,  and 
found  himself  most  at  his  ease  in  the  com¬ 
pany  of  those  whose  position,  in  respect  of 
age,  talents,  or  sex,  induced  them  to  look  up 
to  him  as  a  superior.  He  remarks,  in  his 
own  ..memoirs,  on  the  peculiarity  wdiich  led 
him  to  surround  himself  with  younger  de¬ 
pendents,  often  to  his  ultimate  inconvenience, 
as  thev  became  burdens  to  him,  like  Miirnon 
to  Wilhelm.  Nor  was  this  unconnected  with 
a  manner  of  affected  importance  and  superi¬ 
ority  which,  notwithstanding  his  popularity, 
always  placed  a  kind  of  barrier  between  him 
and  men  of  his  own  age  and  social  position. 
Kestner  remarked  of  him  when  only  twenty- 
four  :  “  Gothe  is  a  genius  ;  yet  he  has  in 
his  disposition  a  good  deal  which  may  make 
him  a  disagreeable  man.  But  amonir  child- 
ren  and  women  he  is  always  well  received.” 
Farther  acquaintance  with  life,  and  a  strong 
determination  to  succeed  in  the  w^orld,  modi¬ 
fied  to  a  considerable  extent  these  peculiar¬ 
ities  of  his  youth  ;  and  he  was  never  so  pop¬ 
ular  or  so  successful,  personally,  as  during 
the  years  which  intervened  between  his  es¬ 
tablishment  at  Weimar  and  his  Italian  jour¬ 
ney  (1775-1787.)  Those  were  happy 
years.  Few  poets  have  ever  enjoyed  so 
much  of  life.  There  was  all  the  excitement 
of  winning  his  way  into  the  favor,  the  con¬ 
fidence,  the  intimate  friendship,  of  the  young 
Grand  Duke  and  Duchess.  There  was  the 
easy  rivalry  with  the  other  literary  heroes  of 
the  time,  whom  he  could  beat  at  their  ow  n 
weapons  as  an  author,  while  in  all  the  qualities 
which  ensure  social  success  he  was  incom¬ 
parably  their  superior.  There  was  the  end¬ 
less  round  of  court  life,  as  practised  by  the 
free  and  easy  sovereigns  of  that  day  who  had 
thrown  aside  German  etiquette ; — the  life  to 


which  Catherine  now  and  then  imperially 
condescended,  which  poor  Maria  Antoinette 
tasted  with  timid  and  stealthy  delight,  but 
in  which  the  potentates  of  Weimar  might 
revel  without  fear  of  strangling  or  decapita¬ 
tion  ; — hunting  parties,  gipsey  excursions, 
serenades,  pic-nics,  theatricals,  from  January 
to  December.  There  was  just  the  show  of 
State-business  for  him  as  the  Grand  Duke’s 
intimate  privy  councillor,  wdiich  might  serve 
either  as  a  diversion  from  courtly  dissipation, 
or  an  excuse  for  it.  There  was  all  that  re¬ 
finement  of  the  social  circle  which  Gothe 
prized  so  highly ;  a  little,  perhaps,  in  the 
spirit  of  a  parvenu^  but  also  with  a  poet’s 
admiration  for  external  elegance  and  beauty  ; 
which  he  carried  to  a  stranjxe  extent,  accord- 
ing  to  his  disciple,  Vernhagen  von  Ense,  who 
remarks  that  in  later  life  Gothe’s  principal 
associates  were  all  tall  and  handsome  men, 
like  himself,  and  that  he  had  a  decided  an¬ 
tipathy  to  plain  people.  There  was,  above 
all,  full  leisure  for  the  development  of  his 
growing  genius,  and  his  surpassing  mental  ac¬ 
tivity  :  while  his  bodily  and  mental  health 
alike  profited  by  the  opportunity. 

But  this  enjoyment  palled  upon  him  from 
its  very  excess,  and  also  from  the  want  of 
what  Byron  called,  “  something  craggy  to 
break  upon — some  one  powerful  and  en¬ 
grossing  occupation  of  the  mind.  For  his 
literary  pursuits  were  up  to  this  time  singu¬ 
larly  broken  and  inconsequent.  When  the 
world  of  Weimar  was  coiujuered — when  his 
own  position  was  fairly  attained,  and  there 
was  no  longer  any  object  to  be  gained  by 
exerting  himself  to  please  others,  the  tenden¬ 
cy  to  insulation  came  back  upon  him  with 
redoubled  force.  The  restraints  of  Weimar 
life,  the  ties  of  society  and  office,  became  in¬ 
tolerable.  It  was  irr  order  toffet  rid  of  them 
at  once  and  definitely,  that  he  planned  and 
executed  his  Italian  journey,  in  that  strange 
manner  which  he  has  himself  related  so  well ; 
partly  also  (we  suppose  we  must  add,  since 
the  publication  of  his  correspondence  wdth 
Frau  von  Stein)  to  break  through  the  tram¬ 
mels  of  one  of  those  tender  friendships,  of 
antediluvian  prolixity,  in  wdiich  the  literali  of 
the  last  century  were  apt  to  involve  them¬ 
selves.  This  journey  was  in  many  respeets, 
the  turning  point  of  his  life.  For  him,  as  for 
most  men,  the  river  Lethe  flowed  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Alps.  He  forgot  his  for¬ 
mer  sense  and  being  on  the  farther  shore. 
During  his  eighteen  months  in  Italy,  he  sat¬ 
isfied  one  great  want  of  his  existence,  fiy  the 
acquisition  of  a  permanent  object ;  for  it  was 
then  he  conceived,  or  at  least  matured,  those 
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peculiar  views  of  natural  philosophy  which 
occupied  him  so  much  and  so  happily  during 
the  remainder  of  his  days.  But  how  far  his 
genius  gained  in  its  higher  qualities  by  the 
change  which  it  then  underwent  is  a  question 
on  which  critics  are  widely  at  issue.  Mean¬ 
time,  however  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that 
the  habits  which  he  acquired  tended  in  no 
degree  to  efface  the  moral  weaknesses  of  his 
character.  Freed  from  the  restraints  imposed 
on  him  by  the  usages  of  the  Weimar  literary 
republic,  and  left  much  to  himself,  or  to  the 
company  of  one  or  two  artists  and  travelers, 
he  relapsed  into  habits  of  self-contemj)lation 
and  self-worship,  until  they  became  uncon¬ 
querable.  Even  one  of  his  greatest  admi¬ 
rers,  Chancellor  von  Muller  (the  author  of 
Gothe  in  seiner  praktischen  Wirksamkeit’) 
is  forced  to  confess  that  he  came  back  from 
Italy  a  man  altered  for  the  worse  ;  colder, 
less  expansive,  more  self-important.  Nor 
did  he  ever  get  rid  of  these  defects,  and  re¬ 
turn  to  the  more  attractive  self  of  his  earlier 
days,  notwithstanding  the  beneficial  results 
produced  on  his  nature  for  a  time,  as  already 
said,  by  contact  with  that  of  Scliiller  :  a  na¬ 
ture  assuredly  far  more  generous  and  un¬ 
worldly  than  Gothe’s  own,  although  the  lat¬ 
ter  has  chosen  to  say,  with  that  singular 
affectation,  or  paradoxical  turn,  which  so 
often  disconcerts  his  readers: — “Schiller  had 
far  more  knowledge  of  the  world  and  tact 
than  I  had !” 

On  the  later  years  of  Gothe’s  life  we  con¬ 
fess  that,  for  our  own  parts,  we  dwell  with 
little  pleasure.  We  do  not  complain  of  his 
biographers,  when  they  naturally  dilate  on 
the  glories  of  his  venerable  old  age, — his 
exalted  position  as  the  living  oracle  of  Ger¬ 
man  intelligence, — the  honor,  love,  obe¬ 
dience,  and  troops  of  friends  that  waited  on 
him  to  the  last.  All  this  is  externally  true  ; 
and  yet  to  us,  his  friends,  with  a  few  grand 
exceptions,  seem  chiefly  to  have  belonged 
to  the  class  of  flatterers,  Boswells,  and 
“  correspondents  of  leading  literary  jour¬ 
nals  his  oracular  dignity  to  have  degenera¬ 
ted  into  a  trick  of  mysteriousness,  involving 
the  most  trivial  commonplaces  in  solemn 
affectation  of  importance  ;  and  the  chief 
pleasure  of  his  life  to  have  lain  in  the  con- 
ductof  semi-sentimental  correspondences  with 
women  for  whom  he  cared  not  an  iota,  but 
whom  it  was  his  delight  to  lead  on,  by  flatter¬ 
ing  mutually  their  vanity  and  his  own,  until 
the  consummation  was  reached  of  involving 
them  in  something  like  a  romantic  passion 
for  the  great  unapproachable. 

It  is  a  true  remark  of  Menzel’s — and  con¬ 


nected  with  much  that  we  have  said  above 
— that  in  almost  all  Gothe’s  works  that  pe¬ 
culiar  view  of  the  relations  between  the 
sexes,  under  which  man  is  the  courted  party, 
and  woman  the  submissive  worshipper,  is 
brought  out  in  the  principal  characters. 
Whether  in  the  odd  vicissitudes  of  the  world, 
the  element  introduced  bv  chivalrv  into 
tliese  relations  has  expanded  itself,  and  later 
refinement  is  likely  to  bring  us  back  from 
adoring  Gloriana  and  Angelica,  to  being 
adored  by  Chryseis  and  Briseis,  we  will  not 
undertake  to  foretell  ;  though  the  popularity 
of  such  writers  as  Gothe  and  Byron  would 
certainly  seem  to  point  that  way.  His 
“  Faust,”  “  Egmont,”  “  Edward,”  in  the 
Wahlverwandtschaften,  “  Wilhelm  Meister,” 
are  all  either  condescending  divinities,  or 
mere  male  coquettes ;  and  his  most  attract¬ 
ive  female  characters  seem  all  to  belong  to 
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poor  Helena  s  sect : — 

“  Tims,  Indian-like, 

Religious  in  mine  error,  1  adore 

The  Sun  that  looks  upon  his  w'orsl.ipper, 

But  knows  of  him  no  more.” 

Nay,  the  curious  reader  may  even  remark, 
in  connection  with  this  subject,  on  the  fond¬ 
ness  of  his  heroines,  particularly  in  “  Wil¬ 
helm  Meister,”  for  assuming  male  attire — a 
topic  on  which  Varnhagen  von  Ense  has  a 
luculent  disserUUion,  showing  that  it  is  con¬ 
nected  with  some  of  tlie  deepest  historical 
meanings  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  Re- 
foi  mation,  and  the  Revolution ;  but  which 
may  also  be,  in  part,  an  expression  of  the 
same  prevailing  view  of  the  female  nature  as 
imitative  and  dependent.  And  we  may  pur¬ 
sue  the  same  pervading  thread  of  imagina¬ 
tion  in  the  most  dramatic  specimens  of 
Gothe’s  ballad  poetry,  such  as  the  “  Bride 
of  Corinth,”  and  the  “  God  and  the  Baya¬ 
dere.’’ 

Such,  in  some  of  the  more  important 
points  of  his  character,  was  the  man  for 
whom  Destiny  had  reserved  so  marked  a 
place,  in  an  age  when  the  fiercest  passions 
and  wildest  enthusiasm  were  at  work  in  the 
European  w’orld,  recasting  its  social  institu¬ 
tions,  and  remodeling  the  temper  of  its  in¬ 
habitants.  “  The  greatest  man,”  saith  the 
fair  blue-stocking  of  the  Wahlverwandts¬ 
chaften,  Ottilia,  in  her  Diary,  “  are  always 
connected  with  their  age  through  some  one 
weakness.”  If  this  can  be  predicted  of 
Gothe,  his  weakness  rather  lay  in  an  intense 
desire  to  shrink  from  its  violent  emotions— 
to  combat  in  himself  all  tendency  to  share  in 
its  passions — to  let  the  storm  pass  by,  and 
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avoid  meddling  with  those  Avho  attempted  to 
direct  it.  And  this  it  is,  more  than  any  other 
quality,  which  has  rendered  him,  not  unjust¬ 
ly,  unpopular  with  a  great  part  of  the  living 
ireneration.  It  is  felt  that  he  owed  a  corre- 
spending  debt  to  the  country  wliich  wor¬ 
shipped  him,  and  that  he  died  without  dis¬ 
charging  it.  It  was  not  through  mere  acci¬ 
dent,  or  the  force  of  mere  scholastic  causes, 
that  the  sect  of  the  Epicureans  prevailed  at 
Rome  during  the  last  agitated  century  of 
its  Republic,  while  Stoicism  became  the 
reigning  intellectual  fashion  under  the  em¬ 
pire.  For  rehned  and  cultivated  minds, 
when  looking  for  shelter  from  the  evils  of 
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the  times  in  a  world  of  their  own,  naturally 
try  to  make  that  world  as  unlike  as  possible 
to  the  external  one.  They  seek  refuge  in 
philosophic  self-indulgence  from  the  furious 
passions,  the  exaggerated  sentiments  of  an 
age  of  civil  turmoil ;  while,  on  the  same 
principle  of  contrast,  they  court,  at  least  in 
imagination,  the  excitements  of  ascetic  vir¬ 
tue,  amidst  the  corrupt  stagnation  of  des¬ 
potism.  To  preserve  the  tranquility  of 
Epicurus  in  the  busy  political  times  on  which 
he  had  fallen,  was  Gothe’s  constant  and 
patient  endeavor.  The  French  Revolution 
came  to  disturb  the  dreams  of  art  and  ima¬ 
ginative  science,  in  which  his  Italian  sojourn 
had  lapped  him.  He  had  no  sympathy 
with  its  principles,  and  hated  its  agents. 
But  to  callout  another  enthusiasm  to  oppose 
it  was  utterly  alien  from  his  feelings.  His 
trumpet  sounded,  indeed,  a  note  of  defiance 
— but  a  very  faint  one — in  Herman  and  Do¬ 
rothea.  But  what  is  the  moral  of  the  poem, 
as  summed  up  in  the  energetic  lines  which 
close  it  ?  Seek  steadfastness  during  days  of 
political  trial  in  self-reliance,  and  take  good 
care  of  your  property  ; — 

“  Desto  fester  sey  bei  der  allgerneinen  Erschiit- 
trung, 

Dorothea,  der  Aiulli.  Wir  woollen  haltcn  und 
dauern, 

Fest  uns  halten,  und  fest  der  schdnen  Giiter 
Besitzthnm.” 

But  w'hen  the  tumult  of  revolution  had 
ended  in  military  supremacy,  and  Germany 
lav  prostrate  under  the  armed  might  of  its 
conqueror,  then  it  w’^as,  in  the  hour  of  his 
country’s  greatest  need,  that  he  most  deeply 
disappointed  the  hopes  of  the  ardent  and 
pure-minded  portion  of  its  people.  Not  a 
generous  sentiment  escaped  him  ;  hardly 
even  an  exhortation  to  resolute  and  high- 
minded  endurance.  Keep  to  yourselves, 
was  the  answer  of  the  oracle  to  inquiring 


millions ;  let  the  evil  days  pass  by  ;  use 
whatever  of  aesthetic  and  social  enjoyment 
the  conqueror  has  left  you.  Even  the  op¬ 
pressions  which  the  gallant  German  spirit 
of  his  intimate  friend,  the  Grand  Duke  of 
Weimer,  had  to  endure  from  Napoleon, 
called  forth  from  him  scarcely  a  feeble  spark 
of  indignation.  In  his  “Tag  und  Jahres 
Ilefte,”  his  skeleton  memoirs  of  his  life  dur¬ 
ing  all  this  period,  there  is  a  studied  absti¬ 
nence  from  all  allusion  to  political  events ; 
an  affectedly  exclusive  attention  to  the 
trivial  vicissitudes  of  the  stage  and  criticism 
at  Weimar.  He  never  concealed  his  admi¬ 
ration  for  the  tyrant  himself,  whom  he  pro¬ 
fessed  to  venerate  as  one  of  the  “  Diimon- 
ische  Manner,” — the  Genii  of  the  earth,  and 
encouraged  a  kind  of  worship  of  Napoleon 
in  his  own  family  ; — Napoleon,  who  had 
done  him  the  honor  of  suggesting  some 
corrections  in  a  forthcoming  edition  of  Wer- 
ter  ! — “  How  could  1  have  taken  up  arms 
without  hate  ?”  was  his  defence  of  himself 
to  Eckermann,  “  and  1  never  hated  the 
French.  How  could  I,  to  whom  nothing  is 
of  importance  except  cultivation  and  bar¬ 
barism,  hate  one  of  the  most  cultivated  na¬ 
tions  in  the  world,  and  one  to  which  I  owe 
so  large  a  portion  of  my  own  development.” 
It  is  really  a  relief  to  reflect  on  the  Nemesis 
which  followed — on  the  sense  of  weariness 
and  self-abasement  with  which  the  poet  must 
have  come  forward  in  1815,  as  the  old  hack- 
laureate  of  Germany,  to  dedicate  odes  of 
courtly  patriotism  to  the  Allied  Sovereigns, 
and  compliment  the  nation  on  the  “  waking 
of  Epimenides.” 

Such  Gothe  remained  during  the  less  vio¬ 
lent  but  more  deeply-seated  disturbances  of 
political  society  in  his  later  years.  We  are 
not  among  those  who  quarrel  with  him  for 
not  having  been  a  democrat  or  a  German- 
Unionist,  from  1815  to  1830, — reproaches 
which,  however  popular  some  years  ago, 
have  lost  some  of  their  force,  at  least  with 
thinking  men,  in  the  year  1850.  Nor 
do  we  think  it  necessary  to  assume  the  in¬ 
dignation  with  which  German  liberalism  re¬ 
garded  his  conduct  in  the  matter  of  the  pro¬ 
secution  of  Oken,  the  editor  of  the  Isis,  and 
his  opposition  to  the  freedom  of  the  press.  In 
this,  as  on  the  occasion  of  Fichte’s  expulsion 
from  Weimer  in  1798,  Gothe,  probably,  did 
no  more  than  his  official  duty,  although  he 
certainly  seems  to  have  done  it  with  no  reluc¬ 
tance.  His  real  offence  consisted,  not  in 
adopting  this  or  that  class  of  opinions,  but 
in  repressing  all  political  faith  whatever ;  in 
encouraging,  as  far  as  in  him  lay,  men  of 
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thoughtful  disposition  to  keep  aloof  from  all  I  his  philosophy,  the  deification  of  Self,  has 
public  movement  as  unworthy  of  them,  or,  had  far  more  extensive  and  enduring  effect, 
at  best,  to  substitute  for  political  activity  a  No  one,  well  acquainted  with  his  writings, 
kind  of  dilletante  meddling  with  the  organi-  and  uninfluenced  by  that  strong  delusion 
zation  of  labor — (a  notion,  by  the  way,  into  which  he  contiived  to  throw  round  those 
which  entered  a  good  deal  of  Socialism,  ac-  who  entered  within  his  Castle  of  Indolence, 
cording  to  Gothe’s  particular  manner  of  can  be  misled  by  the  deceitful  show  of  vir- 
conceiving  it) ;  and  in  teaching  them  to  con-  tuous  feeling  with  which  he  invests  the 
sider  this,  as  well  as  all  other  concerns,  far  merest  selfishness ;  the  Pantheistic  coloring 
subordinate  to  the  grand  object  of  develop-  which  he  gives  to  the  merest  irreligion  ;  or 
ing  their  own  powers  of  enjoyment,  and  so  his  own  pompous  assertions  of  his  virtuous 
turning  up  the  soil  of  the  heart  and  intellect  tendencies,  and  declamations  on  the  beauty 
as  to  enable  it  to  receive  it  to  the  best  ad-  of  those  ethical  laws  of  which  he  was,  con- 
vantage  all  the  genial  influences  of  life.  It  sciously  or  not,  sapping  the  very  founda- 
was  the  popularity  of  this  doctrine,  more,  tions.  What  is  “  Wilhelm  Meister,” — pur- 
perhaps,  than  any  other  cause,  w'hich  kept  poseless,  unmeaning  as  it  is  as  a  simple  work 
back  talent  and  honesty  from  state  affairs,  of  art,  a  collection  of  stories  ill  strung  toge- 
handed  over  the  multitudes  of  the  German  ther  by  a  disjointed  narrative,  and  of  dra- 
population  exclusively  to  the  control  of  fana-  mnth  persou(B  without  plot  or  action, — this 
tical  or  interested  demagogues,  and  leaves  *'  menagerie  of  tame  animals,”  as  Niebuhr 
the  country  even  now  without  the  formation  called  it, — but  an  elaborate  exposition  of  the 
of  any  strong  and  massive  public  opinion,  vanity  of  all  aspirations  of  the  soul  beyond 
between  democracy  on  one  hand  and  bayo-  itself :  a  long  lecture  on  the  duty  of  culti- 
nets  on  the  other.  vated  and  rational  enjoyment,  of  subjecting 

Gothe’s  unpatriotic  spirit  has  been  se-  every  irregular  impulse  to  the  grand  object 
verely  commented  on  in  later  times  by  his  of  harmoniously  blending  sensual  and  intel- 
enemies,  and  scarcely  defended  by  his  ad-  lectual  delights  in  the  nicest  proportions  ? 
mirers.  Nothing  hut  the  amiable  simplicity  “  Wilhelm  Meister,”  (such  was  the  oracle 
of  a  biographer  could  find  in  it  an  overflow  which  Gothe  delivered  to  Eckermann,)  “  is  a 
of  feeling,  too  big  to  vent  itself  in  words,  or  most  incalculable  production  !  I  myself  can 
could  extend  the  same  apology  to  his  cold-  scarcely  be  said  to  have  the  key  !  The 
ness  on  subjects  of  religion  and  ethics.  “  In  critic  seeks  a  central  point,  which  is  in  truth 
the  depths  of  his  heart,”  says  Dunzer,  “  there  hard  to  find !”  Others,  guided  by  very  sim- 
pulsated  the  warmest  feelings  for  a  free,  pie  instincts,  thought  they  “  found  the  key” 
united,  and  powerful  Germany.  That  he  without  difficulty.  Some  religious  men  (Leo- 
did  not  display  this  sentiment  ostentiitiously  pold  Stolberg,  and  Gothe’s  own  brother-in- 
to  the  world,  but  kept  it  close  within  him-  law,  Schlosser,)  were  weak  enough  to  deem 
self,  as  fearing  to  desecrate  it  by  any  pub-  it  worthy  of  an  Auto-da-Fe  ;  Stolberg,  how- 
licity,  is  to  be  explained  by  the  same  reserv-  ever,  excepting  from  the  flames  the  sixth 
edness  of  disposition  which  hindered  him  book,  which  he  bound  by  itself  as  a  manual 
from  giving  outward  expression  to  all  his  of  Pietism.  Other  admirers  of  the  poet  have 
other  holiiSt  feelings — belief  in  God,  hope  taken  similar  pains  to  find  out  a  moral  tend- 
of  immortality,  love  of  his  wife, — whence  ency  in  the  “  Wahlverwandtschaften  ;”  Gothe 
malicious  misunderstanding  has  often  enough  himself  was  pleased  to  say  (to  the  astonish- 
been  pleased  to  deny  him  these  feelings  al-  ment  of  others  beside  Oberhofprediger  Rein- 
together  ;  and  in  particular  his  profound  re-  hard),  that  it  was  an  “  act  of  homage  to  the 
spect  for  the  sanctity  of  the  connubial  tie  ;  sanctity  of  the  conjugal  tie ;”  but  sounder- 
as  to  which  (to  the  astonishment  of  Oberhof-  hearted  readers  will  probably  pronounce  with 
prediger  Reinhard)  he  held  the  severest  Vilmar,  (“  Geschichte  der  Deutschen  clas- 
principles.”  sischen  Literatur,”  vol.  ii.  p.  281),  that  its 

It  is  not,  however,  in  respect  of  his  con-  leading  thought  merely  is,  that  “  subordina- 
nexion  with  the  mere  political  movements  of  tion  to  duty  is  mental  disease,  obedience  to 
the  time  that  Gothe  has  to  render  before  the  sentiment  is  mental  health  ;”  a  “  leading 
tribunal  of  posterity  a  serious  account  for  thought,”  of  which,  since  Gothe’s  death, 
the  good  and  evil  use  made  of  his  extraor-  eminent  female  writers,  both  French  and 
dinary  genius.  His  is  a  far  heavier  respon-  German  ,have  been  the  chief  propounders, 
sibility.  It  is  on  the  interior  relations  of  so-  From  such  moral  absurdities  as  these, 
ciety,  and  on  the  moral  progress  of  man,  when  thus  exhibited  as  mere  fragments  of  a 
that  the  peculiar  and  fatal  characteristic  of  !  system,  many  minds  of  the  purer  class  will 
VOL.  XXL  NO.  I.  8 
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turn  away,  not  only  with  aversion,  but  with¬ 
out  even  that  kind  of  interest  which  bolder 
profligacy  inspires.  But  to  judge  of  the  real 
power  of  Gothe  in  this  respect,  the  reader 
must  be  familiar  with  his  writings  in  general, 
and  impregnated  with  that  peculiar  sympathy 
which  genius  such  as  his  will,  in  the  long 
run,  elicit  in  those  who  become  familiar  with 
it.  Then  it  will  be  felt,  that  of  all  false  re¬ 
ligions,  his  is  the  most  subtle,  the  most  tempt¬ 
ing,  the  most  attractive,  from  its  very  ap¬ 
proximation  to  the  truth.  It  flatters  the 
evil  nature  of  man,  not,  primarily,  through 
appeals  to  his  passion,  or  his  intellect,  or  his 
generous  feelings,  but  to  that  which  is  dearer 
than  either, — liis  pride:  the  pride  of  con¬ 
quest,  to  be  achieved  over  himself  and  the 
world  alike :  the  pride  of  exclusiveness,  like 
that  felt  by  the  initiated  of  those  ancient 
mysteries  from  which  the  dull  in  mind  and 
the  feeble  in  courage  were  contemptuously 
excluded :  the  pride  of  becoming,  in  imagi¬ 
nation,  as  a  God,  knowing  good  and  evil. 

Your  victory,  says  this  philosophy  to  its 
catechumen,  must  first  be  over  yourself. 
You  are  beset  by  the  temptations  of  the 
world  and  the  flesh,  the  lust  of  the  eye  and 
the  pride  of  life.  These  are  not  of  them¬ 
selves  evil ;  nor  is  the  utmost  enjoyment  of 
them  in  itself  inconsistent  with  that  trans¬ 
cendent  tranquillity,  the  chief  good  and  ob¬ 
ject  of  our  earthly  pilgrimage.  All  evil  lies 
in  the  opposition  between  our  own  natures, 
imperfect  as  we  are  in  our  perceptions,  ca¬ 
pricious  in  our  longings,  unreasonable  in  our 
expectations,  and  that  orderly  reality  which, 
under  manifold  appearances  of  contradiction, 
prevails  in  things  without. 

“  Den  alle  Kraft  dringt  vorwarts  in  die  Weite, 

Zu  leben  und  zn  wirken  hier  und  dort: 

Dauegen  engt  und  hemmt  von  jeder  Seite 
Der  Strorn  der  Welt  von  reisst  uns  init  sich 
fort. 

In  diesem  innern  Sturm  und  aiissern  Streite 
Vemimmtder  Mensch  ein  schwcr  verstanden 
Wort : 

Von  der  Gewalt,  die  alle  Wesen  bindet, 

Befreit  der  Mensch  sich,  der  sich  iiberwindet.” 

Sobriety,  watchfulness,  discipline,  above 
all  a  thorough  understanding  of  ourselves,  a 
knowledge  of  what  we  can  do  and  wherein 
we  must  fall  short  of  our  aims, — these  are 
the  true  means  of  victory  which  Nature  has 
placed  within  the  reach  of  all.  But  few  there 
are  who  learn  to  use  them.  Few  are  they 
who,  like  the  candidates  for  knighthood  of 
old,  can  endure  the  long  hours  of  fasting  and 
prayer  within  the  nightly  chapel,  though 
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morning  is  to  welcome  them  to  all  the  bright 
and  joyous  activity  of  their  new  vocation. 

But  this  once  achieved,  the  world  is  thine. 
Thine  are  all  the  blandishments  of  sense ;  for 
thou  canst  use  without  abusing  them.  Thine 
the  gratifications  of  the  intellect ;  for  thou 
knowest  the  limits  of  its  functions,  and  canst 
therefore  enjoy  its  fullest  exercise,  without 
that  blank  disappointment  which  the  sense 
of  unsatisfied  aims  brings  to  less  chastised 
minds.  Thine  the  delights  of  sentiment,  by 
whatever  name  it  be  called, — love,  enthusi¬ 
asm,  generosity  ;  nay,  the  sterner  pleasures 
of  asceticism  and  self-discipline ;  for  thou 
canst  separate  the  true  from  the  seeming, 
the  reality  of  the  sentiment  from  the  false¬ 
hood  of  the  idolatry  which  underlies  it,  and 
and  canst  savor  the  one  without  chewing  the 
bitter  ashes  of  the  other.  All  that  Pagan 
philosophies  have  imagined  of  their  sages 
and  adepts,  all  that  esoteric  Christian  sects 
have  held  of  the  state  of  the  spiritually 
emancipated, — all  these  things  in  their  in¬ 
most  sense  are  true  of  thee.  Thus  forti¬ 
fied,  life  will  be  to  thee  one  uninterrupted 
career  of  advance  and  of  progressive  happi¬ 
ness;  and  as  for  death,  who  must  come  at 
last — 

“  O  seligder,  dem  Er  im  Siegesglanze 

Die  bhitigen  Lorbeern  urn  die  Schlafe  windet, 

Den  Er,  nach  rasch  diirchrastem  Tanze, 

In  eines  Madchen’s  Armen  findet.” 

But  happier  than  either,  he  who  passes, 
fully  prepared  and  fearless,  into  that  state  of 
existence,  which,  unless  our  deepest  sym¬ 
pathies  deceive  us,  can  but  afford  the  wise  a 
sphere  for  widening  exertion,  and  more  com¬ 
prehensive  enjoyment. 

This,  we  are  well  aware,  is  a  very  imper¬ 
fect  exposition  of  the  general  tendency  of 
Gothe’s  view  of  life  ;  yet  we  think  that  most 
readers — most  English  readers  at  all  events — 
will  accept  it  as  not  an  unjust  one  ;  and  the 
more  so  in  proportion  to  their  familiarity  with 
the  author.  And,  if  so,  they  will  assuredly 
agree  with  us,  that  genius  of  the  highest  or¬ 
der  was  never  employed  in  developing  a  sys¬ 
tem  more  seductive  to  human  weakness,  nor 
one  which  more  forcibly  reminds  us  of  the 
ominous  words  with  which  Bunyan  con¬ 
cludes  his  allegory  : — ‘‘  Then  saw  I  that 
there  is  a  way  to  Hell  even  from  the  gates 
of  Heaven,  as  well  as  from  the  City  of  De¬ 
struction.” 

And  its  effects  have  been  proportionally 
great.  Considering  the  sphere  of  Gothe’s 
operations  from  a  mere  literary  point  of  view, 
it  can,  indeed,  scarcely  be  said  that  he  has 
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formed  a  school  of  imitators,  like  his  prede¬ 
cessors  Voltaire  and  Rousseau.  As  a  poet, 
his  followers  of  note  have  not  been  numer¬ 
ous,  nor  (with  the  exception  of  Ruckert  and 
one  or  two  more)  very  successful.  His  pe¬ 
culiar  tone  as  a  novelist  seems,  as  we  have 
already  remarked,  to  have  been  chiefly 
caught  by  female  writers ;  and  we  have  no 
wish  on  the  present  occasion  to  break  lances 
with  the  admirers  of  sundry  countesses  and 
citoyennes,  who  enjoy  a  very  respectable 
amount  of  popularity.  But  in  his  more  im¬ 
portant  functions  as  a  moral  philosopher, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  his  labors  liave 
fructified  abundantly,  and  that  his  system,  if 
so  it  may  be  called,  is  continuing  to  make  its 
conquests  at  the  expense  of  the  mechanical 
Deism,  and  the  unreal  but  generous  Senti¬ 
mentalism  of  a  former  generation. 

That  there  has  been  a  great  reaction 
against  it  is  also  true ;  but  the  reaction  of 
bitterness,  of  wild  and  impotent  disappoint¬ 
ment,  not  of  sound  faith  or  solid  principle 
The  school  of  Borne  is  quite  as  destitute  of 
either  as  that  of  Gothe  himsalf.  Nay,  some 
of  the  latter’s  successors  and  antagonists 
have  endeavoured  to  place  humanity,  if 
possible,  on  a  still  lower  stage  than  he  did. 
He  only  taught  us,  at  the  worst,  to  cherish 
and  cultivate  those  middle  impulses  of  our 
nature  which  seem  to  occupy  a  doubtful 
place  between  the  divine  and  the  bestial ; 
some  of  these  seem  bent  on  persuading  us 
that  our  grossest  animal  appetites  are  equal¬ 
ly  sacred  with  any  other  portions  of  our 
deified  selves. 


From  such  a  chaos  as  this — the  hitherto 
final  result  from  a  century’s  labor  of  those 
great  sovereigns  who  have  thus  successively 
reigned  in  moral  philosophy  and  literature 
— the  mind  turns  anxiously  towards  a  future 
whieh  must  assuredly  arrive,  although  as 
yet  there  are  no  signs  of  its  approach.  The 
pride  of  false  system  must  be  thoroughly 
mortified,  ingenious  sophistry  must  have 
exhausted  its  last  shifts,  disappointed  aspi¬ 
rations  after  super-hnman  greatness  must 
have  ended  in  utter  self-abasement,  before 
men  will  deign  to  retrace  their  steps,  and 
submit  to  the  humiliating  but  inevitable  pa¬ 
linode,  “  Incende  quod  adorasti,  adora  quod 
incendisti.”  Many  a  revolution,  social  and 
political,  must  first  pass  over  the  European 
world.  In  religion,  in  ethics,  in  mental  sci¬ 
ence,  men’s  mind  must  long  continue  to  os¬ 
cillate,  as  they  do  now,  between  the  most 
abject  superstitions  and  the  wildest  infideli¬ 
ties,  and  find  scanty  resting-place  in  the  in¬ 
tervals.  So  it  must  be  until  some  voice  of 
one  speaking  with  authority  shall  rouse  them 
once  more,  by  collecting  all  that  is  true  in 
modern  moral  philosophy,  and  incorpora¬ 
ting  it  with  the  one  leading  principle  of  man’s 
relation  to  God — not  as  a  portion  to  a  whole, 
a  fraction  of  spirit  to  some  great  Anima 
Mundi  in  which  it  originates,  but  as  creature 
to  Creator,  subject  to  Sovereign,  responsi¬ 
ble  agent  to  his  Master,  weak  and  imperfect 
nature  to  Him  who  can  purify  and  exalt  It. 
But  the  hour  is  not  yet  come,  nor  the 
man. 


A  Glimpse  of  Pitt  and  Fox. — Some 
years  later,  I  saw  Mr.  Pitt  in  a  blue  coat, 
buckskin  breeches  and  boots,  and  a  round  hat, 
with  powder  and  pigtail.  He  was  thin  and 
gaunt,  with  his  hat  off  his  forehead,  and  his 
nose  in  the  air.  Much  about  the  same  time 
I  saw  his  friend,  the  first  Lord  Liverpool,  a 
respectable  looking  old  gentleman,  in  a 
brown  wig.  Later  still,  I  saw  Mr.  Fox,  fat 
and  jovial,  though  he  was  then  declining. 


He,  who  had  been  a  “  beau”  in  his  youth, 
then  looked  something  quaker-like  as  to 
dress,  with  plain  colored  clothes,  a  broad 
round  hat,  white  waistcoat,  and,  if  I  am  not 
mistaken,  white  stockings.  He  was  standing 
in  Parliament  street,  just  where  the  street 
commences  as  you  leave  Whitehall,  and  was 
making  two  young  gentlemen  laugh  heartily 
at  something  which  beseemed  to  be  relating. 
— Leigh  Hunt, 
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From  the  People’s  Joornal. 

A  PILGRIMAGE  IN  THE  PATH  OF  SCOTT- 


Full  many  a  traveler  oft  hath  sighed. 

And  pensive  wept  the  Countess’  fall, 

As  wand’ring  onward  they’ve  espied, 

The  haunted  towers  of  Cumnor  Hall. — Mickle. 


Being  on  a  visit  to  Oxford,  we  resolved 
to  gratify  our  long  expressed  desire  of  visiting 
Cumnor,  a  spot  indelibly  associated  with  one 
of  the  most  charming  creations  of  the  Wizard 
of  the  North. 

Having  taken  a  hurried  glance  at  the  lions 
of  the  magniheent  city — peeped  into  the  trim 
college  gardens  ;  gazed  reverently  on  the  an¬ 
tique  edihees  where  learning  sits  enshrined ; 
strolled  through  the  Bodleian  library  ;  peer¬ 
ed  among  the  book-shelves,  and  trod  with 
noiseless  step  the  long  arcade,  where,  entom¬ 
bed  in  human  rabbithutches,  the  ardent  black- 
letter  student  scans  the  venerable  tomes; 
seen  Guy  Faux’s  rusty  lanthorn  and  Mon- 
teagle’s  warning  letter  ;  Queen  Bess’s  copy¬ 
book,  and  many  a  gorgeous  missal,  and  sought 
10  endow  with  the  expression  of  vitality  the 
long  line  of  portraits  that  looked  down  so 
(•a  mly  upon  the  intruders  on  their  quiet — we 
t  trolled  into  the  Botanical  Garden,  and  paus¬ 
ed  before  the  statue  which  guards  the  quad¬ 
rangle  of  Brazennose ;  the  martyrs’  memorial 
had  stayed  our  steps,  and  called  up  a  reverent 
thoufrht  of  those  brave  men  who  had  died  so 
nobly  for  the  truth.  And  now,  with  our  re¬ 
collection  dwelling  on  Amy  Robsart  and  her 
untimely  fate,  we  turned  our  backs  upon  the 
city  of  colleges,  and  sought  the  road  to  Cum¬ 
nor. 

It  was  not  difficult  in  such  a  pilgrimage  of 
imagination  to  become  oblivious  of  the  actual ; 
we  had  fairly  retreated  from  the  world  of 
learning,  from  the  stir  of  life,  and  the  noise  of 
railroads  and  locomotives  ;  Cumnor  was  be¬ 
fore  us,  and  the  fair  Amy  in  our  heart ;  the 
sound  of  hoofs  behind  told  us  but  of  Michael 
Lambourne,  Verney,  or  foolish  Martin  Gold¬ 
thread.  We  had  seen  on  the  previous  morn¬ 
ing  the  valley  of  the  White  Horse  ;  and,  had 
we  met  the  way-worn  Tresilian  ot  the  versa¬ 
tile  Wayland  Smith,  we  should  have  doubted 


nothing  of  their  appiopiiatcncss  to  the  tie 
and  place. 

“  That’s  it,”  said  a  young  man  to  whom  we 
had  appealed,  as  a  divided  road  made  us  un¬ 
certain  of  the  path ;  “  that’s  Coomner,  thar.” 

He  pointed  to  the  square  tower  of  a  church 
which  peeped  above  the  trees  ;  and,  pressing 
on,  after  a  cheerful  walk  of  four  miles  from 
Oxford,  we  stood  in  Cumnor.  You  might 
search  for  many  a  summer  day,  and  not  light 
upon  a  spot  so  throughly  old-world  like  in  its 
aspect.  A  straggling  line  of  scattered  cotta¬ 
ges,  with  mud  or  rough  stone  walls,  uncemen¬ 
ted  and  rude,  and  low  overhanging  thatch¬ 
ed  roofs,  with  here  and  there  the  bee-hives 
on  a  bench  by  the  gate  in  the  low  stone  wall, 
or  a  few  brown-faced  urchins  who  peeped  slily 
at  the  unaccustomed  stranger.  Time,  in  his 
onward  flight,  has  stooped  his  wing  but  light¬ 
ly  over  the  place  :  in  outward  features  it 
seems  unchanged  since  the  time  when  Tony 
Foster  was  a  living  man.  Over  the  door  of 
one  of  these  primitive  edifices  swung  a  sign, 
so  indistinct  and  w'orn  out  in  aspect  that  it 
might  have  been  a  master-piece  of  Turner’s, 
with  a  legend  purporting  that  this  was  the 
hostelry  of  “  The  Bear  and  Ragged  Staff, ’’and 
beneath  was  distinguishable  the  name  of 
“  Giles  Gosling.”  We  were,  then,  at  the 
scene  of  the  very  opening  of  the  novel.  Pass¬ 
ing  through  the  low  portal,  we  entered  a 
large  kitchen,  with  rude  benches  ranged  round 
the  walls,  and  rough  tables  whose  age  seem¬ 
ed  coeval  with  the  date  carved  over  the  an¬ 
tique  fire-  place,  1617  ;  a  screen  of  unpainted 
wood  preserved  the  place  of  honor  in  the 
chimney  corner,  into  which  we  installed  our¬ 
selves,  and  proceeded  to  satisfy  our  curiosity 
as  to  such  points  of  local  history  as  suggest¬ 
ed  themselves.  The  hostess,  a  good-tem¬ 
pered  and  communicative  countrywoman,  a 
perfect  specimen  of  the  English  peasant,  was 
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not  unwilling  to  give  such  information  as 
she  possessed.  The  house  which  now'  bears 
the  sign  of  “  The  Bear  and  Ragged  Staff”  is 
not,  she  told  us,  the  original.  That  stood  a 
stone’s  throw  nearer  the  entrance  of  the  vil¬ 
lage,  facing  the  church,  and  was  pulled  down 
some  years  since  by  order  of  Lord  Abingdon, 
the  lord  of  the  manor.  The  present  hostelry 
(if  it  deserve  that  name)  was  the  residence  of 
Tony  Foster — the  veritable  Foster  of  history 
— not  the  ‘‘  Tony  Fire-the-Faggot”  of  Kenil- 
w'orth.  Scott,  with  that  intense  feeling  for 
the  couleur  locale  which  always  distinguished 
him,  visited  the  spot,  and  appropriated  such 
names  as  were  indigenous  to  the  locality. 
Thus,  Foster,  Lambourne,  Gosling  and  Var¬ 
ney,  are  names  multiplied  in  the  parochial  re¬ 
gister  and  other  village  records. 

Cumnor  Place  itself,  the  scene  of  Amy 
Robsart’s  death, — immortalized  in  Scott’s 
deathless  tale,  and  scarcely  less  so  in  the  ex¬ 
quisitely  pathetic  ballad  by  Mickle — is  now 
no  more.  A  few  stones  preserved  in  the  low 
wall  of  the  churchyard  are  the  sole  remains 
of  the  old  mansion  now  classical.  It  was 
pulled  down  a  few  years  since  ;  and  now  no 
trace  remains  of  the  chamber  and  passages 
amid  which  the  tender  Amy  lingered,  or  the 
casements  where  she  listened  for  the  clatter¬ 
ing  of  Leicester’s  steed.  • 

We  strolled  through  the  churchyard,  and 
read  the  inscriptions  on  the  tombs.  The  his- 
of  the  village  is  almost  written  in  its  epitaphs. 
The  constant  recurrence  of  names  is  a  fea¬ 
ture  peculiar  to  rural  burying- places.  A 
curious  eye  may  trace  the  successive  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  few  families  who  for  ages 
past  have  lived  and  died  upon  the  spot.  One 


tombstone  bears  the  superfluous  name  of 
“  Moses  Deadman.” 

“  Never  was  there  a  show-place  with  less 
of  appearance  of  ashow-place.  We  verily  be¬ 
lieve  there  is  not  another  such  primitive 
spot  in  England  as  Cumnor.  It  is  a  perfect 
picture  of  the  rural  village  of  the  Elizabethan 
age.  A  new  house  would  be  a  heresy.  ItT 
stands  like  a  bygone  thing,  apart  and  alone, 
as  if  the  age  had  gone  ahead,  and  forgotten 
it. 

“There  bean’t  many  come  here  now,” 
said  the  mistress  of  the  “  Bear  and  Ragged 
Staff.”  “  When  the  novel  were  first  made, 
that  were  a  time ;  the  great  folks  did  come 
then.  There  were  horses  and  carriages  and 
fine  ladies  then,  afore  Cumnor  were  pulled 
down.  But  it  bean’t  so  now,  be  it?” 

We  turned  our  back  upon  the  line  of  cot¬ 
tages,  (or  huts,  perhaps,  they  might  be  cal¬ 
led),  strolled  slowly  through  the  lane  of  walls 
of  rough  and  unsquared  stone,  which  forms 
the  entrance  to  the  village,  and  bade  farewell 
to  Cumnor. 

It  is  a  blessed  thinor  that  there  is  a  creative 

O 

power  in  the  world,  which  men  call  genius  ; 
and  a  blessed  thing,  too,  that  beauty  is  eter- 
nal.  Cumnor  is  at  best  a  poor  squalid  place  ; 
but  who  shall  banish  from  it  the  bright  phan¬ 
toms  which  genius  hath  created  ?  The  sticks 
and  stones  will  moulder — the  people  pass 
away — anothergeneration  may  see  it  a  plough¬ 
ed  field,  but  the  poet  has  shed  a  light  around 
the  spot  which  ages  cannot  quench.  We 
walked  back  to  Oxford,  revolving  in  our  minds 
a  new  commentary  on  the  immortal  text — 

A  thing  of  beauty  is  joy  a  for  ever 


Literature  in  Paris. — A  correspondent  of 
the  London  Literary  Gazette,  under  date  of 
June  12,  says : 

“  I  notice  reprints,  by  Didot,  of  several  of  the 
standard  works  of  Chateaubriand ;  a  condensation, 
by  General  O’Connor,  of  his  “  Monopoly  a  Trea¬ 
tise,  by  the  Bishop  of  Langres,  on  the  grave  ques¬ 
tion  of  Church  and  State;  a  very  interesting  and 
curious  work  on  the  forests  of  Gaul,  ancient  France 
England,  Italy,  &c. ;  a  volume  of  the  Unpublish¬ 
ed  Letters  of  Mary  Adelaide  of  Savoy,  Duchess  of 
Bourgogne — which  throws  great  light  on  many 
of  the  principal  historical  events  and  personages  of 
her  time  ;  a  charming  series  of  Sketches  from  Con¬ 
stantinople,  entitled  “Nuits  du  Ramazan,”  by 


Gerard  de  Nerval,  a  popular  feuilletoniste ;  a  big 
volume  of  the  works  of  St.  Just,  the  terrible  Con- 
ventionist ;  a  continuation  of  the  Illustrated  Edi¬ 
tion  of  Defauconpret’s  Translation  of  the  complete 
works  of  Walter  Scott;  an  admirable  fac-simile 
collection  of  Contemporary  Portraits  of  Eminent 
Individuals  of  the  Sixteenth  Century  ;  a  reprint  of 
Boileau’s  Satires  ;  an  Alphabetical  and  Analytical 
Table  of  all  the  Authors,  Sacred  and  Profane,  dis¬ 
covered  or  published  in  the  forty-three  volumes  of 
the  celebrated  Cardinal  IMai ;  a  “  Month  in  Africa,” 
by  Pierre  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  &c.  There  have 
also  been  more  than  the  usual  average  of  works 
in  the  Greek  Latin,  Hebrew,  Italian  and  Portu¬ 
guese.” 
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From  Blackwood's  Magazine. 

THE  HOUSE  OF  GUISE. 


Upon  the  page  of  history  are  inscribed 
the  names  of  many  great  men,  uncrowned, 
but  more  illustrious  than  most  kings,  whose 
biography  essentially  involves  the  records  of 
their  country  and  times.  The  cases  are  very 
rare  in  which  this  occurs  of  an  entire  lineage  ; 
when  through  several  successive  generations 
the  same  extraordinary  qualities  are  trans¬ 
mitted,  and  the  hero  or  statesman  who  per¬ 
ished  yesterday,  to-day  and  to-morrow  seems 
to  start  again  to  life  in  the  persons  of  de¬ 
scendants,  who  rival  and  even  eclipse  his 
fame.  'J’hese  remarkable  and  most  unfre¬ 
quent  instances  are  exemplified  in  the  house 
of  Guise,  those  puissant  nobles  of  Lorraine, 
immigrant  into  and  naturalised  in  France, 
who  for  eighty  years  led  the  armies  and  di¬ 
rected  the  councils  of  tlieir  adopted  country. 
Great  warriors,  bold  and  profound  poli¬ 
ticians,  unscrupulous  and  interested  cham¬ 
pions  of  Rome,  alternately  defenders  of,  and 
competitors  for,  thrones,  they  upheld  their 
power  and  pretensions  by  the  double  lever 
of  religious  enthusiasm,  and  of  skilful  ap¬ 
peals  to  the  sympathy  of  the  people.  Rich 
in  glory,  in  wealth,  in  popularity,  they  were 
alternately  indispensable  and  formidable  to 
their  sovereigns,  and  were  virtually  the  last 
representatives  of  that  energetic,  able,  and 
arrrogant  aristocracy,  whose  services  to  the 
stale  were  often  limited  by  the  jealousy  their 
power  inspired,  and  whose  patriotism  was 
not  unfrequently  tarnished  by  their  factious 
temper  and  unbounded  ambition.  From  an 
early  period  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the 
influence  of  Guise  was  felt  in  France,  for  the 
most  part  paramount  to  that  of  royalty  itself ; 
until  the  might  and  glory  of  the  house  sank 
and  disappeared  beneath  the  daggers  of 
assassins,  and  before  the  conquering  sword 
of  the  Fourth  Henry. 

The  history  of  France  during  the  sixteenth 
century  necessarily  comprises  the  public  acts 
of  the  family  of  Guise,  and  the  memoirs  of 
the  time  abound  in  personal  details  of  the 
members  of  that  renowned  house ;  but  a 


I  work  especially  devoted  to  them  was  still  a 
desideratum,  until  the  appearance  of  that 
which  M.  Rene  de  Bouille  has  just  pro¬ 
duced.  One  of  the  chief  difficulties  of  his 
task  must  have  been  to  avoid  including  the 
history  of  the  century  in  that  of  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  men  so  intimately  connected  with  its 
chief  events.  Whilst  confining  himself  as 
much  as  possible  to  his  immediate  subject, 
he  has,  as  yet,  as  he  himself  says,  found  his 
horizon  of  necessity  extensive.  And  in  order 
to  assemble  in  one  frame  the  various  mem¬ 
bers  of  that  celebrated  family,  he  has  been 
compelled  to  admit  with  them  a  host  of 
other  personages,  who,  in  their  turn,  have 
brought  a  retinue,  and  have  insisted  on  at 
least  a  corner  of  the  canvas  being  allotted 
to  their  deeds.  TJie  manner  in  which  M.  de 
Bouille  has  treated  this  great  historical  pic¬ 
ture,  whose  magnitude  and  difficulty  must 
have  deterred  a  less  zealous  and  persevering 
artist,  is  most  judicious.  “  I  have  been  as 
sparing  as  possible  of  discussion,’’  he  says, 
“  prodigal  perhaps,  on  the  other  hand,  of 
cotemporary  evidence,  of  faithful  quotations, 
of  such  details  as  bring  facts  into  a  stronger 
light,  exhibit  the  actors  on  the  stage  in  a 
more  animated  manner,  and  display  and 
make  known,  of  and  by  themselves,  the  per¬ 
sonages,  parties,  manners  and  spirit  of  the 
times,  and  the  character  of  the  situations.” 
M.  de  Bouille  claims,  as  a  matter  of  justice, 
credit  for  conscientious  application,  and  de¬ 
clares  his  whole  aim  will  have  been  attained 
if  his  work  be  admitted  to  possess  historical 
interest  and  utility.  No  impartial  critic  will 
refuse  it  these  qualities.  It  is  at  once  sub¬ 
stantial  and  agreeable ;  valuable  to  the 
student,  and  attractive  to  those  who  consider 
histories  of  the  Middle  Ages  as  fascinating 
collections  of  strange  adventures  and  roman¬ 
tic  enterprizes. 

Rene  the  Second,  reigning  duke  of  Lor¬ 
raine — the  same  who  fought  and  conquered 
with  the  Swiss  at  Morat,  and  defeated 
Charles  the  Bold  at  Nancy — desired  to  see 
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one  of  his  sons  settled  in  France.  He  se¬ 
lected  the  6fth,  Claude,  to  whom  he  left  by 
will  his  various  lordships  in  Normandy, 
Picardy,  and  other  French  provinces,  causing 
him  to  be  naturalized  a  Frenchman,  and 
sending  him  at  a  very  early  age  to  the  court 
of  France,  where  he  was  presented  as  Count 
de  Guise,  a  title  derived  from  one  of  his  do¬ 
mains.  The  young  Count  found  immediate 
favor  with  Louis  XII.,  to  the  hand  of  whose 
daughter  Renee  he  was*  considered  a  likely 
aspirant.  But  he  fell  in  love  with  Antoinette 
de  Bourbon,  daughter  of  Count  de  Ven- 
dome,  (the  great-grandfather  of  Henry  IV.,) 
asked  and  obtained  her  in  marriage,  and  cele¬ 
brated  his  wedding,  when  he  was  but  sixteen 
years  of  age,  in  1613,  at  Paris,  in  presence 
of  the  whole  French  court.  The  following 
year  another  wedding  occurred,  but  this  time 
youth  was  on  one  side  only.  In  his  infirm 
and  declining  age,  Louis  XII.  took  to  wife 
the  blooming  sister  of  Harry  Vlll.  of  Eng¬ 
land,  and  honored  Guise  by  selecting  him  to 
go,  in  company  with  the  Duke  of  An- 
gouleme  and  other  prjnces  of  the  blood,  to  re¬ 
ceive  his  bride  at  Boulogne.  The  Wedding 
was  quickly  followed  by  a  funeral,  and  Fran¬ 
cis  1.  sat  upon  the  throne.  This  chivalrous 
and  warlike  monarch  at  once  took  his  young 
cousin  of  Guise  into  high  favor,  to  which  he 
had  a  fair  claim,  not  only  by  reason  of  his 
birth,  and  of  his  alliance  with  the  hous  of 
Bourbon,  but  on  account  of  his  eminent  ca¬ 
pacity,  and  of  the  martial  qualities  whose 
future  utility  France  doubtless  foresaw.  To 
his  triumphs  in  the  field.  Guise  preluded  by 
others  less  sanguinary,  but  in  their  kind  as 
brilliant,  in  the  lists  and  in  the  drawing 
room.  His  grace  and  magnificence  were 
celebrated  even  at  a  court  of  which  those  were 
the  distinguishing  characteristics,  thronged 
as  it  was  with  princes  and  nobles,  most  of 
them,  like  the  king  himself,  in  the  first  flush 
of  youth,  and  with  keen  appetites  for  those 
enjoyments  which  their  wealth  gave  them 
ample  means  to  command.  He  gained  great 
credit  by  his  prowess  at  the  jousts  and 
tournaments  held  at  Paris  on  occasion  of  the 
coronation,  and  his  conduct  in  another  cir¬ 
cumstance  secured  him  the  favor  of  the  la¬ 
dies  of  that  gallant  and  voluptuous  court. 
“  One  night,”  says  his  historian,  “  he  ac¬ 
companied  Francis  I.  to  the  Queen’s  circle, 
composed  of  those  ladies  most  distinguished 
by  their  charms  and  amiability.  Struck  by 
the  brilliancy  and  fascination  of  the  scene, 
unusual  at  a  time  when  custom,  by  assigning 
to  women  a  sort  of  inferior  position,  or  at 
least  of  reserve,  interdicted  their  mingling  in 


the  conversation,  and  to  a  certain  extent  in 
the  society  of  men.  Guise  communicated  his 
impression  to  the  king,  who  received  it 
favorably,  and  at  once  decided  that,  through¬ 
out  the  whole  kingdom,  women  should  be 
freed  from  this  unjust  and  undesirable  con¬ 
straint.”  It  will  be  easily  conceived  that 
such  an  emancipation  insured  Guise  the  suf¬ 
frages  of  the  fair  and  influential  class  who 
benefitted  by  it.  From  his  first  arrival  at 
the  French  court  he  seems  to  have  made  it 
his  study  to  win  universal  favor ;  and  he  was 
so  promptly  successful  that  at  the  end  of  a 
very  few  months,  he  had  conquered  the  good 
will  of  both  nobility  and  army.  He  took 
pains  to  study  and  adapt  his  conduct  to  the 
character  of  all  with  whom  he  came  in  con¬ 
tact,  thus  laying  the  foundation  of  the  long 
popularity  wliich  he  and  his  successors  en¬ 
joyed  in  France. 

But  courtly  pleasures  and  diversions  were 
quickly  to  be  succeeded  by  the  sterner  bu¬ 
siness  of  war.  At  his  death,  Louis  XII.  had 
left  all  things  prepared  for  an  Italian  cam¬ 
paign  ;  and  Francis,  eager  to  signalize  his 
accession  by  the  recovery  of  the  Milanese, 
moved  southwards  in  the  month  of  August, 
1515,  at  the  head  of  the  finest  troops  that 
had  yet  crossed  the  boundary  line  between 
France  and  Italy.  His  army  consisted  of 
fifteen  thousand  excellent  cavalry,  twenty- 
two  thousand  lansquenets,  fourteen  thousand 
French  and  Gascon  infantry,  besides  pioneers 
and  a  numerous  artillery.  The  Constable  of 
Bourbon  led  the  van,  the  Duke  of  Aleii^on 
commanded  the  rear;  Francis  himself  headed 
the  main  body,  accompanied  by  Duke  An¬ 
thony  of  Lorraine  (eldest  brother  of  Guise,) 
with  Bayard  for  his  lieutenant,  and  by  the 
Duke  of  Gueldres,  captain-general  of  the 
lansquenets,  whose  lieutenant  was  the  Count 
de  Guise.  If  the  army  was  good,  none, 
assuredly,  ever  reckoned  greater  warriors 
amongst  its  leaders.  Guise,  during  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  the  Alps — accomplished  by  extra¬ 
ordinary  labor,  and  which  completely  sur¬ 
prised  the  enemy — made  himself  remarkable 
by  his  constancy  and  activity,  by  the  wisdom 
of  his  counsels,  and  by  his  generosity  to  the 
soldiers,  thus  further  augmenting  the  affec¬ 
tion  they  already  bore  him.  Bayard  and 
other  illustrious  officers  formed  his  habitual 
society,  and  in  him  they  found  the  most  cor¬ 
dial  and  affable  of  comrades,  as  well  as  the 
most  zealous  advocate  of  their  interests  with 
the  king.  Devoted  to  his  sovereign.  Guise, 
when  Francis  somewhat  over-hastily  profn- 
ised  the  Swiss  an  exorbitant  sum  of  money 
as  the  price  of  the  Milanese,  nobly  offered  to 
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contribute  to  it  to  the  extent  of  all  he 
possessed.  The  treaty,  however,  was  broken 
by  the  Swiss.  Steel,  not  gold,  w^as  to  settle 
the  dispute ;  and  the  plains  of  Marignano 
already  trembled  at  the  approach  of  the  hos¬ 
tile  armies.  At  the  a<re  of  eighteen.  Guise 
found  himself  general-in-chief  of  twenty 
thousand  men.  The  Duke  of  Gueldres  hav¬ 
ing  been  recalled  to  his  dominions  by  an  in¬ 
vasion  of  the  Brabanters,  transferred  his 
command  to  his  young  lieutenant,  at  the 
unanimous  entreaty  of  the  lansquenets,  and 
in  preference  to  all  the  French  princes  there 
present.  In  the  quickly  ensuing  battle. 
Guise  showed  himself  worthy  of  his  high 
post.  In  the  course  of  the  combat,  when  the 
Swiss,  with  lowered  pikes  and  in  stern  silence, 
made  one  of  those  deadly  charges  which  in 
the  wars  of  the  previous  century  had  more 
than  once  disordered  the  array  of  Burgundy’s 
chivalry,  the  lansquenets,  who  covered  the 
French  artillery,  gave  way.  Claude  of  Lor¬ 
raine,  immoveable  in  the  front  rank,  shamed 
them  by  his  example  ;  they  rallied  ;  the  guns, 
already  nearly  captured,  were  saved ;  the 
battle  continued  with  greater  fierceness  than 
before,  and  ceased  only  with  darkness. 
Daybreak  was  the  signal  for  its  resumption, 
and  at  last  the  Swiss  were  defeated.  After 
breaking  their  battalions.  Guise,  over  eager  in 
pursuit,  and  already  twice  wounded,  had  his 
horse  killed  under  him,  was  surrounded, 
overmatched,  and  left  for  dead,  with  twenty- 
two  wounds.  Nor  would  these  have  been 
all,  but  for  the  devotedness  of  an  esquire, 
whose  name  Brantome  has  handed  dowm  as 
a  model  of  fidelity.  Adam  Fouvert,  of 
Nuremburg,  threw  himself  on  his  master’s 
body,  and  was  slain,  serving  as  his  shield. 
After  the  action.  Guise  was  dragged  out  from 
amongst  the  dead,  and  conveyed  by  a  Scot¬ 
tish  gentlemen  to  the  tent  of  the  Duke  of 
Lorraine.  He  was  scarcely  recognizable,  by 
reason  of  his  wounds  ;  he  gave  no  sign  of 
life,  and  his  recovery  was  deemed  hopeless. 
He  did  recover,  however,  thanks  to  great 
care,  and  still  more  to  the  vigorons  consti¬ 
tution  and  energetic  vitality  which  dis¬ 
tinguished  all  of  his  house,  and  without 
which  the  career  of  most  of  them  would  have 
been  very  short.  Scarcely  one  of  the  promi¬ 
nent  members  of  that  family  but  received,  in 
the  martial  ardor  of  his  youth,  w’ounds, 
whose  severity  made  their  cure  resemble  a 
miracle.  A  month  after  the  battle  of  Ma¬ 
rignano,  Guise,  although  still  suffering,  was 
able  to  accompany  Francis  1.  on  his  triumph¬ 
ant  entry  into  Milan,  as  “captain-general  of  the 
lansquenets,  with  four  lieutenants,  all  dressed 


in  cloth  of  gold  and  white  velvet.”  One  of 
his  arms  was  in  a  scarf,  one  of  his  thighs  had 
to  be  supported  by  an  esquire,  but  still  by 
his  manly  beauty  and  martial  fame,  he  at¬ 
tracted  the  admiring  gaze  of  both  army  and 
people.  Francis,  in  his  report  to  his  mother 
of  the  battle,  named  Guise  among  the 
bravest,  as  well  he  might;  and  thencefor¬ 
ward  his  great  esteem  for  the  young  hero 
was  testified  in  various  ways — amongst 
others,  by  intrusting  to  him  several  import¬ 
ant  and  delicate  diplomatic  missions.  At 
Bologna,  on  occasion  of  the  interview  be¬ 
tween  Francis  and  Leo  X.,  the  Pope  ad¬ 
dressed  to  Guise  the  most  flattering  eulo- 
giums.  “  Your  holiness,”  replied  the  ardent 
soldier,  in  a  prophetic  spii  it,  “  shall  see  that 
I  am  of  Lorraine,  if  ever  I  have  the  happi¬ 
ness  to  draw  sword  in  the  Church’s  quar¬ 
rel.” 

Master  of  the  Milanese,  Francis  1.  return¬ 
ed  to  France,  and  beheld  his  alliance  courted 
by  all  the  powers  of  Europe,  when  suddenly 
the  death  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian  (15th 
January,  1519,)  proved  a  brand  of  discord. 
Francis  and  Charles  were  the  only  serious 
candidates  for  the  vacant  dignity.  ’  Guise, 
with  a  secret  view,  perhaps,  to  the  crown  of 
Jerusalem  for  himself,  strained  every  nerve, 
exerted  all  his  influence,  on  behalf  of  the 
French  King.  But  Charles,  the  more  skil¬ 
ful  intriguer,  prevailed  ;  and  Francis,  deeply 
w’ounded  and  humiliated  by  his  failure,  re¬ 
volved  in  his  mind  projects  of  war.  In  these 
the  king  did  not  lose  sight  of  the  great  as¬ 
sistance  he  might  expect  from  Guise,  brave, 
skilful,  and  prudent,  as  he  was  ;  and  the  es¬ 
teem  in  which  the  young  chief  was  held  at 
court  increased  so  greatly,  that  the  French 
nobles  came  to  consider  him  almost  the  equal 
of  the  members  of  the  royal  family.  Guise,  on 
the  other  hand,  by  reason  of  his  enormous  for¬ 
tune  and  high  birth,  and  in  his  quality  of  a 
foreign  prince,  spared  no  effort  to  place  him¬ 
self  on  the  fooling  of  any  ally  rather  than  of 
a  subject  of  the  King  of  France. 

Pretexts  for  hostilities  were  not  wanting  ; 
and  soon  we  find  Guise,  at  the  head  of  his 
lansquenets,  fighting  victoriously  over  the 
very  same  ground  upon  which,  in  our  day, 
French  armies  contended  with  very  different 
results.  Maya,  Fontarabia,  and  the  banks 
of  the  Bidassoa,  witnessed  his  prowess  ;  he 
himself,  a  half-pike  in  his  hand,  led  his  men 
through  the  river,  with  water  to  his  armpits, 
dislodging  the  enemy  by  the  mere  terror  his 
audacity  inspired.  When  he  returned  to 
Compiegne,  where  the  court  then  w’as,  the 
King  hurried  forth  from  his  chamber  to  meet 
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him,  embraced  him  warmly,  and  gaily  said,  of  Admiral  Bonnivet.  Fortune  soon  afforded 
“  that  it  was  but  fair  he  should  go  out  to  the  younger  general  one  of  those  opportu- 
meet  his  old  friend,  who,  on  his  part,  always  nities  of  high  distinction,  of  which  no  leader 
made  such  haste  to  meet  and  revenge  him  ever  was  more  covetous,  or  better  knew  how 
on  his  enemies.”  His  summer  triumphs  in  to  take  advantage.  A  large  body  of  Im- 
the  Pyrenees  were  followed  by  a  winter  perialist  infantry  having  made  an  irruption 
campaign  in  Picardy,  where  he  succeeded  in  into  Burgundy,  he  assembled  the  nobility  of 
preventing  the  junction  of  the  English  and  the  province  and  about  nine  hundred  men- 
Imperialists,  besides  obtaining  some  advan-  at-arms,  with  which  force  he  deemed  himself 
tages  over  the  former,  and  harassing  their  re-  able  to  keep  the  field  against  the  twelve 
treat  to  the  coast.  He  thus  added  to  his  thousand  lansquenets  that  Count  Furstem- 
popularity  with  the  army,  and  acquired  berg  led  to  meet  him.  By  an  odd  accident, 


strong  claims  to  the  gratitude  of  the  Pa¬ 
risians,  deeply  alarmed  by  the  proximity  of 
the  enemy  to  the  capital,  and  who  viewed 
him  as  their  savior. 

The  year  1523  opened  under  menacing 
auspices.  Germany,  Italy,  England,  were 
leagued  against  France,  whose  sole  allies 
were  Scotland,  the  Swiss,  (the  adhesion  of 
these  depending  entirely  on  regular  subsi¬ 
dies,)  and  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  whose  chief 
merit  was  that  he  could  facilitate  the  passage 
of  the  alps.  Undeterred,  almost  foolhardy, 
Francis,  instead  of  prudently  standing  on  the 
defensive,  beheld,  in  each  new  opponent,  | 
only  a  fresh  source  of  glory.  Unhappily  for 
him,  at  the  very  moment  he  had  greatest 
need  of  skilful  captains,  the  Constable  of 
Bourbon,  irritated  and  persecuted  in  France, 
courted  and  seduced  by  the  astute  Charles 
V.,  entered  into  a  treasonable  combination 
with  the  Imperialists.  It  was  discovered  ; 
he  fled,  and  effected  his  escape.  Out  of 
France,  he  was  but  one  man  the  less;  but 
that  man  was  a  leader  as  could  hardly  be 
replaced,  and  Charles  gave  him  command  of 
his  troops  in  the  Milanese.  The  Constable’s 
misconduct  brought  disfavor  on  the  princes 
of  the  house  of  Bourbon,  (of  that  Valois  none 
remained,)  and  this  further  increased  the 
credit  and  importance  of  the  Count  of  Guise. 
He  was  already  governor  of  Champagne  and 
Burgundy,  provinces  the  Emperor  was  likely 
to  attack.  This  command,  however,  was  not 
the  object  of  his  desires ;  he  would  rather 
have  gone  to  Ital^,  and  applied  to  do  so  ; 
but  the  King,  rendered  suspicious  by  the 
Constable’s  defection,  began  to  consider, 
with  some  slight  uneasiness,  the  position  ac¬ 
quired  by  the  Count  of  Guise ;  and  it  was, 
probably,  on  this  account  only  that  he  would 
not  confer  on  the  Lorraine  prince  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  Italian  war.  The  glory  of  Guise 
lost  nothing  by  the  refusal,  although  that  of 
France  grievously  sufl'ered  by  the  army  of 
Italy  being  confided  to  the  less  capable  hands 


he  had  no  infantry,  his  adversary  no  cavalry. 
By  dividing  his  horsemen  into  small  parties, 
and  maintaining  an  incessant  harassing  war¬ 
fare,  Guise  prevented  the  Germans  from  for¬ 
aging  ;  and  at  last,  compelled  by  famine,  they 
prepared  to  recross  the  Meuse,  abandoning 
two  forts  they  had  captured,  and  carrying 
off  a  large  amount  of  spoil.  Thus  encum¬ 
bered,  and  vigorosly  pursued,  their  rear¬ 
guard  was  cut  to  pieces,  and  their  retreat 
converted  into  a  rout.  “  With  a  feeling  of 
chivalrous  gallantry,”  says  M.  de  Bouille, 
“  Guise  desired  to  procure  the  duchess,  his 
sister-in-law,  Antoinette  de  Bourbon,  and  the 
ladies  of  the  court  of  Lorraine,  then  assem¬ 
bled  at  Neufchateau,  the  enjoyment  of  this 
spectacle,  (the  batte,)  to  them  so  new. 
Warned  by  him,  and  stationed  at  windows 
out  of  reach  of  danger,  whence  they  looked 
out  upon  the  plain,  they  had  the  pastime, 
and  were  able  to  recompense,  by  their  ap¬ 
plause  and  cries  of  joy,  the  courage  of  the 
troops  whom  their  presence  animated.” 

But  such  partial  successes,  however  glo¬ 
rious  to  him  by  whom  they  w’ere  achieved, 
were  all  insufficient  to  turn  the  tide  of  dis¬ 
aster  that  had  set  in  against  the  French  arms. 
The  defeat  of  Bonnivet,  the  invasion  of  Prov¬ 
ence  by  the  Constable,  were  succeeded  by 
that  terrible  day  before  the  walls  of  Pavia, 
when  Francis  I.,  vanquished,  wounded,  made 
prisoner  by  a  rebellious  subject,  beheld  his 
,  army  destroyed,  and  the  battle-field  strewn 
with  the  bodies  of  his  best  generals,  whilst, 
bleeding  at  his  feet,  slain  in  his  defence,  lay 
Francis  of  Lorraine,  a  younger  brother  of  the 
Count  of  Guise,  the  second  of  that  brave 
brotherhood  who  had  fallen  in  arms  under  the 
fleur-de-lis*  When  the  brave  but  most  im¬ 
prudent  monarch  was  carried  into  captivity, 
his  mother,  regent  in  his  absence,  placed  her 

*  Francis  of  Lorraine  was  eighteen  years  old 
when  slain  at  Pavia.  One  of  his  brothers  had  fallen, 
I  at  about  the  same  age,  at  the  battle  of  Mariguano. 
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chief  trust  and  dependence  in  Guise.  Of 
these  he  proved  himself  worthy.  He  checked 
the  ambition  of  the  Duke  of  Vendome,  who, 
as  first  prince  of  the  blood,  showed  a  dispo¬ 
sition  to  seize  upon  the  regency  ;  he  advised 
the  ransoming  of  the  French  prisoners  taken 
at  Pavia,  and  exercised  altogether  a  most 
salutary  influence  upon  the  circumstances  of 
that  critical  time.  His  good  sword,  as  well 
as  his  precocious  wisdom,  was  soon  in  request. 
A  large  body  of  German  fanatics,  proclaim¬ 
ing  the  doctrine  of  absolute  equality,  and  the 
abolition  of  all  human  superiority,  had  swept 
over  Suabia,  Wurtemberg,  and  Franconia, 
burning  churches  and  slaying  priests,  and 
threatened  to  carry  the  like  excesses  into 
Lorraine  and  Burgundy.  By  aid  of  his  bro¬ 
thers,  at  much  expense  and  with  great 
difficulty.  Guise  got  together  ten  thousand 
men,  four  thousand  of  whom  were  cavalry. 
The  double  cross  was  the  rallying  sign  of  this 
little  army.  The  time  w’as  come  for  Guise 
to  perform  his  promise  to  Pope  Leo,  to  fight 
stoutly  in  defence  of  the  Church.  And  truly 
his  hand  was  heavy  upon  the  unfortunate  and 
half  frantic  Lutherans,  although  to  a  certain 
extent,  he  tempered  its  weight  with  mercy. 
Besieged  in  Saverne,  the  fanatics  put  yjp 
death  the  herald  who  summoned  them  to* 
surrender.  Learning  that  reinforcements  from 
Germany  were  at  hand.  Guise  hurried  to 
meet  them  with  three  thousand  men,  and  en¬ 
countered  them  at  the  village  of  Lupstein, 
into  which  the  Germans  retreated,  after  a 
terrible  conflict  outside  the  place,  and  threw 
up  a  barricade,  as  best  they  could,  of,  carts, 
casks,  and  gabions.  From  the  cover  of  these 
and  of  the  adjacent  hedges,  they  kept  up  so 
obstinate  a  defence,  that  Guise,  whose  men 
fell  fast,  caused  fire  to  be  applied  to  the 
houses.  But  hardly  had  the  flames  begun 
their  ravages,  when  the  Count,  seized  with 
compassion,  threw  himself  from  his  horse  to 
assist  in  extinguishing  them,  and  succeeded, 
at  imminent  risk  to  his  own  life,  in  saving 
upwards  of  four  thousand  persons  of  all  ages. 
Nearly  double  that  number  perished  ;  as 
many  more  at  Saverne  and  in  the  mountains, 
to  which  the  unfortunate  Germans  fled ;  and 
about  fifteen  thousand  in  a'  final  engagement 
at  Chenouville,  which  broke  the  strength  of 
the  fanatic  host,  and  finally  closed  the  cam¬ 
paign.  During  one  of  these  battles,  the 
soldiers  of  Guise  beheld  in  the  air  the  image 
of  the  Saviour  attached  to  the  cross — a 
phenomenon  in  which  they  saw  assurance  of 
victory. 

“  Once  more,”  says  M.  de  Bouille,  “  Guise 
had  rendered  a  most  important  service  to  the 


kingdom ;  he  had  also  assumed  a  most  pe¬ 
culiar  and  marked  position,  and  had  fixed  a 
point  of  departure  for  himself  and  his  de¬ 
scendants,  by  striking,  of  his  own  accord, 
and  without  instructions  from  the  govern¬ 
ment,  the  first  blows  that  Protestantism  re¬ 
ceived  in  France — a  circumstance  often  re¬ 
called,  with  more  or  less  exultation,  by  the 
panegyrists  of  that  family,  and  which  pro¬ 
cured  Claude  de  Lorrraine  the  nickname  of 
the  Great  Butchery  given  him  by  the  heretics, 
who  were  exasperated  by  the  loss  of  nearly 
forty  thousand  men,  caused  them  by  his  arms 
in  that  fatal  expedition.” 

Determined  foes  to  the  Reformed  faith  as 
both  of  them  were,  a  distinction  must  yet  be 
made  betw’een  the  Count  of  Guise  assailing 
and  slaughtering,  with  far  inferior  forces,  a 
formidable  body  of  armed  and  aggressive 
foreigners,  and  the  fierce  Balafie,  wielding  a 
murderous  sword  against  his  defenceless  and 
inoffensive  Huguenot  countrymen,  on  the 
terrible  night  of  St.  Bartholomew.  If  the 
amount  of  bloodshed  at  Saverne  and  Chenou¬ 
ville  appears  excessive,  and  implies  that  lit¬ 
tle  quarter  was  given,  it  must  yet  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  greater  clemency  to  the  vanquish¬ 
ed  miirht  have  had  the  most  disastrous  con- 
sequences  to  the  handful  of  conquerors.  The 
Council  of  Regency  disapproved  of  Guise’s 
conduct  in  the  affair ;  taxing  him  with  rash¬ 
ness  in  riskincj  the  whole  of  the  small  num- 
ber  of  regular  troops  disposable  for  the  de- 
fVnee  of  the  kingdom.  But  there  could  hard¬ 
ly  liBve  been  more  pressing  occasion  to  ex¬ 
pose  them;  and  Francis  I.,  on  returning 
from  exile,  recognized  and  rewarded  that  and 
other  good  services  by  elevating  the  county 
of  Guise  into  a  duchy  and  peerage — further 
enriching  the  newly-made  duke  with  a  portion 
of  the  crown  domains.  Such  honors  and  ad¬ 
vantages  had  previously  been  almost  exclu¬ 
sively  reserved  for  persons  of  the  blood- 
royal.  The  Parliament  remonstrated  in  vain ; 
but  Francis  himself,  before  very  long,  re¬ 
pented  what  he  had  had  done.  He  took  um¬ 
brage  at  the  increasing  *  popularity  of  the 
Duke  of  Guise,  and  gave  ear  to  the  calum¬ 
nies  and  insinuations  of  the  French  nobles, 
who  were  irritated  by  the  haughty  bearing, 
great  prosperity,  and  ambitious  views  of  the 
house  of  Lorraine.  The  manner  in  which 
Francis  testified  his  jealousy  and  distrust, 
was  unworthy  of  a  monarch  who  has  left  a 
great  name  in  history.  He  showed  himself 
indulgent  to  those  of  his  courtiers  and  offi¬ 
cers  who  organized  resistance  to  the  influence 
and  pretensions  of  the  Guises.  “  One  time, 
amongst  others,”  says  M.  de  Bouille,  “  the 
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Duke  of  Guise,  governor  of  Burgundy,  wish¬ 
ing  to  visit  the  castle  of  Auxonne,  whose 
governorship  was  a  charge  distinct  from  that 
of  the  province,  the  titulary,  Rouvray,  a 
French  gentleman  refused  him  admittance, 
which  he  would  not  have  dared  to  do  had 
Guise  been  recognized  as  prince.  When  the 
duke  complained  of  this  treatment,  the  king, 
delighted,  whilst  taking  advantage  of  his  ser¬ 
vices,  to  see  his  pride  and  ambition  thwarted, 
lauded  the  conduct  of  Rouvray,  and  laughed 
at  him  who  had  wished  to  play  the  prince  of 
royal  blood.”  For  annoyances  of  this  kind. 
Guise  sought  compensation  in  popularity, 
thus  tracing  out  for  his  descendants  the  line 
they  should  most  advantageously  follow. 

The  partial  disfavor  into  which  the  Guises 
had  fallen,  during  an  interval  of  peace,  when 
their  services  were  not  indispensable,  was 
dissipated  by  the  zeal  and  talents  exhibited 
by  the  duke’s  brother,  John,  Cardinal  of 
Lorraine,  in  a  most  difficult  and  delieate  ne¬ 
gotiation  with  Charles  V.,  and  by  the 
prompt  good-will  with  which,  when  negotia¬ 
tion  failed  and  war  broke  out,  the  Duke  hur¬ 
ried  to  the  relief  of  Peronne,  accompanied 
by  his  eldest  son,  the  Count  of  Aumale, 
then  scarcely  nineteen  years  old.  Peronne  la 
Pucelle  was  hard  beset  by  the  Count  of  Nas¬ 
sau,  who  pounded  its  ramparts  with  seventy- 
two  pieces  of  cannon,  and  was  defended 
with  equal  valor  by  Fleuranges,  Marshal  de 
la  Marck,  who  repulsed  an  assault  made 
simultaneously  by  two  breaches,  and  des¬ 
troyed  a  mine  on  which  the  enemy  reckoned 
for  his  discomfiture.  Want  of  supplies,  and 
especially  of  powder,  must  soon,  however, 
have  compelled  him  to  yield,  but  for  a  strata¬ 
gem  practised  by  Guise.  That  able  com¬ 
mander  selected  four  hundred  resolute  sol¬ 
diers,  loaded  each  of  them  with  a  bag  con¬ 
taining  ten  pounds  of  powder,  and  set  out, 
at  six  in  the  evening,  from  his  head-quarters 
at  Ham,  with  the  Count  of  Aumale,  w’hose 
first  experience  of  war  this  was,  and  to 
whom  Guise,  as  he  wrote  to  the  King,  “in¬ 
tended  soon  to  give  up  his  sword,  as  capable 
of  doing  better  service  in  his  young  hands 
than  in  his  own.”  Two  hundred  horsemen 
escorted  them  as  far  as  the  edge  of  the 
marshes  of  Peronne,  and  at  midnight.  Guise, 
who  had  brought  with  him  a  large  number 
of  drummers  and  trumpeters,  distributed 
these  at  different  points  around  the  besiegers’ 
camp.  Whilst  they  sounded  and  beat  the 
charge,  and  the  Imperialist  generals,  be¬ 
lieving  themselves  attacked  on  all  sides,  has¬ 
tily  formed  their  troops  for  the  combat,  the 
powder-bearers  guided  by  a  soldier  of  the 


garrison  who  had  borne  news  of  its  distress 
irom  Fleuranges  to  Guise,  crossed  the  marsh¬ 
es  by  means  of  a  number  of  little  roads  and 
bridges,  v.  hich  the  enemy  himself  had  made 
to  maintain  his  communications,  and  reached 
the  moat,  whence  by  means  of  ropes  and 
ladders  they  entered  the  fortress.  The  last 
of  them  was  just  getting  in  when  day  broke, 
and  the  Count  of  Nassau  discovered  the 
trick  that  had  been  played  him,  and  detach¬ 
ed  a  body  of  cavalry  to  pursue  Guise,  then 
retreating  with  his  drums  and  trumpets,  and 
whose  steady  array  discouraged  the  attack. 
A  few’  days  later  the  Imperialists  raised  the 
siege,  and  Paris,  which  had  been  at  conster¬ 
nation  at  the  danger  of  Peronne,  its  last 
bulwark  against  the  advancing  foe,  knew  no 
bounds  in  its  gratitude  to  the  man  to  whom 
it  thus,  for  the  second  time,  was  indebted 
for  its  salvation.  Guise’s  great  service  in 
this  and  the  following  campaign,  rendered 
Francis  I.,  indulgent  to  his  still-recurring 
pretentions  ;  to  the  arrogance  which  led  him 
frequently  to  refuse  obeying  orders  that  did 
not  emanate  directly  from  the  King,  and  to 
assume  a  sort  of  independence  and  irrespon¬ 
sibility  in  the  exercise  of  his  government. 
Looking  back,  through  the  clarifying  me¬ 
dium  of  history,  upon  the  character  and 
conduct  of  Claude  of  Lorraine,  we  are  dis¬ 
inclined  to  think  that  F rancis  had  ever  se¬ 
rious  cause  for  mistrusting  the  loyalty  of  his 
powerful  subject ;  whose  encroachments, 
however,  it  cannot  be  denied,  were  sufficient 
grounds  for  jealousy  and  uneasiness.  And 
on  more  than  one  occasion  we  find  the  royal 
anger — perhaps  complete  disgrace — averted 
from  him  only  by  the  interest  of  his  brother 
the  Cardinal,  to  whom  P' rancis  could  refuse 
nothing. 

As  a  diplomatist  and  patron  of  the  arts. 
Cardinal  John  of  Lorraine  occupies  almost 
as  elevated  pedestal  in  the  gallery  of  distin¬ 
guished  Frenchmen  of  the  sixteenth  centu¬ 
ry,  as  does  his  brother  Claude  in  his  more 
active  capacity  of  general  of  armies  and  ad¬ 
ministrator  of  provinces.  His  courtly  quali¬ 
ties,  and  a  congeniality  of  tastes — some  of 
which,  although  they  might  be  held  excusa¬ 
ble  in  a  king,  were  scarcely  to  be  palliated 
in  a  prelate,  even  in  that  age  of  lax  morali¬ 
ty — endeared  him  to  Francis,  who  associa¬ 
ted  with  him  on  a  footing  of  great  familiarity. 
His  generosity  and  charity  were  on  such  a 
scale  as  at  times  to  resemble  prodigality  and 
ostentation  ;  his  love  of  pleasure  and  addic¬ 
tion  to  gallantry  were  in  like  manner  exces¬ 
sive.  “  He  was,”  says  M.  de  Bouille,  “  a 
very  lettered  prince,  a  splendid  patron  of 
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learned  men,  whom  he  treated  as  friends,  and 
in  whose  labours  he  associated  himself.  A 
writer  named  Bertrand  de  Vaux,  having 
presented  and  read  to  him  a  critical  work, 
containing  low  personality,  awaited,  notwith¬ 
standing  its  base  character,  the  recompense 
which  the  Cardinal  always  granted  to  those 
authors  with  whose  productions  he  was  sat¬ 
isfied.  The  prelate  accordingly  handed  him 
a  golden  etui.  ‘Take  this,  friend  Bertrand,’ 
he  said  ;  “  it  is  to  pay  the  fatigue  and  salary 
of  the  reader.  The  writer  must  seek  pay¬ 
ment  from  some  more  malignant  man  than 
myself.”  The  celebrated  Erasmus,  Cle¬ 
ment  Marrot  the  poet,  and  Rabelais  the  sa¬ 
tirist,  all  benefitted  by  the  patronage  or  en¬ 
joyed  the  intimacy  of  the  Cardinal,  who, 
conjointly  with  his  nephew,  the  Cardinal 
Charles  of  Lorraine,  is  believed  by  some  to 
have  been  indicated  by  the  witty  priest  of 
Meuden  in  the  character  of  Panurge.  Pas¬ 
sionately  fond  of  art,  the  prelate-prince 
gathered  around  him  the  men  of  genius 
whom  the  largesses  and  magnificence  of 
Francis  !  seduced  from  Italy  to  France.  He 
showed  particular  favor  to  Benvenuto  Celli¬ 
ni,  who  presented  him  with  some  of  his 
works,  and  received  from  him  costly  gifts. 
“  When  in  full  blaze  of  fortune  and  favor,  he 
caused  to  be  built  and  decorated  with  blind 
prodigality,  after  the  designs  of  Primaticcio 
and  by  the  pupils  of  that  famous  artist,  the 
superb  Chateau  of  Meudon,  in  whose  park 
was  constructed,  amongst  other  costly  orna¬ 
ments,  a  grotto,  “  excellently  fine  and  plea¬ 
sant  to  save  oneself  from  being  wetted  by 
the  rain.”  He  had  musicians  in  his  service, 
and  Arcadelt  a  distinguished  composer,  some 
of  whose  works  are  still  preserved  and  es¬ 
teemed,  was  his  maitre  de  chapelle.*'  His 
charity,  although  often  too  indiscriminate, 
sprang  from  real  kindness  of  heart.  Nume¬ 
rous  children,  belonging  to  poor  families, 
were  educated  at  his  expense  in  the  Paris 
schools.  And  his  good  grace  in  conferring 
favors  doubled  their  value.  The  farmer  of 
his  abbey  of  Fecamp,  having  made  the  same 
receipt  serve  for  three  separate  payments 
and  endeavoured  to  make  it  pass  a  fourth, 
time,  the  Cardinal’s  receivers  refused  to  ad¬ 
mit  it,  and  the  case  was  referred  to  the 
prelate  himself,  who  having  examined  and 
recognized  his  signature,  merely  said, 
“Since  John  is  there,  John  shall  be  believ¬ 
ed,”  and  ordered  it  to  be  definitely  admit¬ 
ted.  When  he  went  abroad,  “  he  usually,” 
says  Brantome,  “carried  a  great  pouch, 
which  his  valet-de-chambre,  who  had  charge 
of  the  money  for  his  petty  expenses,  failed 
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not  to  fill  each  morning  with  three  or  four 
hundred  crowns :  and  as  many  poor  as  he 
met  he  put  his  hand  into  the  pouch  and 
gave,  without  stint  or  consideration,  what¬ 
ever  he  drew  forth.”  The  story  is  well  known 
of  the  blind  mendicant  who,  having  implor¬ 
ed  an  alms  of  him  in  the  streets  of  Rome, 
exclaimed  on  receiving  a  handful  of  gold  : 
“  O  tu  sei  Christo,  o  veramente  il  cardinal 
di  Lorrena.’*  By  the  light  which  these  de¬ 
tails  throw  upon  his  character,  it  is  not  dif¬ 
ficult  to  discern  that  the  magnificent  cardi¬ 
nal  must  have  been  a  welcome  courtier  to 
the  sumptuous  Francis,  who,  during  the  pe¬ 
riod  of  his  favor,  made  him  his  constant 
companion  and  delighted  to  do  him  honor. 
He  sat  upon  the  King’s  left  hand  on  occasion 
of  the  lit  de  justice  held  at  Paris  on  New 
Year’s  day  1537,  at  which  Francis  declared 
Charles  of  Austria  attainted  of  rebellion 
and  felony,  and  deprived  of  Artois,  Flan¬ 
ders,  and  all  the  domains  that  he  held  en 
mouvance  of  the  erownof  France — a  sentence 
more  easily  pronounced  than  enforced,  and 
which  of  course  entailed  a  war.  Peace  again 
concluded  in  great  measure,  by  the  diploma¬ 
cy  of  the  Cardinal,  he  it  was,  according  to 
Du  Bellay  who  alone  accompanied  the  King 
and  Queen  at  dinner,  on  the  day  of  Charles 
V.’s  entrance  into  Paris.  The  friendship 
borne  him  by  Francis,  was  the  cause  of  his 
being  charged  to  break  to  that  monarch  the 
death  of  his  son,  the  Dauphin  of  France. 
Of  the  familiarity  with  which  the  King  treat¬ 
ed  him,  M.  de  Bouille  gives  a  specimen  in  a 
curious  anecdote  :  “  One  day,  at  mass,  the 
Cardinal  did  not  percie^ve  that  a  thief,  who 
had  managed  to  enter  the  chapel,  had  pick¬ 
ed  his  pocket.  The  rogue,  observingthat 
the  King  had  his  eyes  fixed  upon  him, with 
extraordinary  coolness  and  audacity  put  his 
finger  on  his  lips,  looking  at  the  same  time 
significantly  at  Francis  1.,  who  took  the  hint 
and  said  nothing,  in  order  not  to  spoil  what 
he  imagined  to  be  an  adroid  practical  joke. 
Service  over,  however,  he  made  an  observa¬ 
tion  which  induced  the  Cardinal  to  put  his 
hand  in  his  pocket,  when  he  discovered  his 
loss.  When  the  King  had  amused  himself 
at  his  surprise,  he  ordered  that  what  had 
been  stolen  should  be  restored  ;  but  the  thief 
who  was  perfectly  serious  in  his  intentions, 
had  made  his  escape,  which  greatly  increased 
the  mirth  of  the  monarch,  thus  cleverly 
duped,  ‘  On  the  word  of  a  gentleman,’  he  ex¬ 
claimed,  ‘  the  rogue  has  made  me  his  ac¬ 
complice  !” 

Powerfully  supported  at  court  by  his 
brother,  Claude  of  Lorraine  was  no  less  ably 
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seconded  in  the  field  by  his  son  Francis, 
Count  of  Auraale,  a  young  hero  destined  ul¬ 
timately  to  surpass  even  him  in  glory,  and 
to  raise  the  name  of  Guise  to  its  apogee  of 
splendor.  The  constantly-recurring  wars 
with  the  Emperor  yielded  him  abundant  op¬ 
portunities  to  display  his  prowess.  In  the 
campaign  of  1543  he  did  good  service,  until, 
at  the  siege  of  Luxembnrg,  he  was  danger¬ 
ously  wounded  above  the  ankle  by  an  arque- 
buse  ball.  “  Carried,  almost  without  hopes 
— on  account  of  the  fracture  of  the  bones 
and  the  injury  to  the  nerves — first  to  his 
tent  and  then  to  Longwy,  five  leagues  in  rear, 
he  owed  his  recovery  to  the  attention  of  the 
King,  who  sent  him  his  own  physicians,  and 
to  the  care  bestowed  upon  him  by  his  father. 
And  nevertheless,  when  he  suffered  signs  of 
pain  to  escape  him  during  the  dressing,  the 
Duke  of  Guise  addressed  to  him  reproaches 
by  which  it  will  be  seen  that  he  subsequently 
profited,  saying  to  him — a  noble  and  stoical 
maxim — ‘  That  persons  of  his  rank  ought  not 
to  feel  their  wounds,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
to  take  pleasure  in  building  up  their  reputa¬ 
tion  on  the  ruin  of  their  bodies.’  ”  It  was 
in  no  feather-bed  school  that  the  Guises 
were  educated.  Nearly  at  the  same  time 
that  the  Count  d’Aumale  was  hit  before 
Luxemburg,  Gaspard  de  Coligny-Clnitillon, 
then  his  rival  in  valor,  and  at  a  subsequent 
day  his  deadly  foe,  was  severely  wounded 
in  the  throat  at  the  siege  of  Binche. 

In  the  war  in  which  these  incidents  occur¬ 
red,  England  was  allied  with  the  Emperor 
against  France.  Personal  motives  combined 
with  political  irritation  to  dispose  the  violent 
and  uxorious  Henry  VIII.  to  a  rupture  with 
Francis  I.  Mary  of  Lorraine,  daughter  of 
the  Duke  of  Guise,  and  widow  of  Louis  of 
Orleans,  duke  of  Longueville,  had  been  given 
in  marriage  to  James  V.  of  Scotland,  in 
preference  to  Henry,  who,  inflamed  by  the 
report  of  her  beauty,  had  solicited  her  hand 
as  a  pledge  of  perpetual  alliance  with  France. 
Dazzling  as  was  the  offer  of  so  powerful  a 
sovereign,  his  anti-catholic  acts,  and  his  evil 
reputation  as  a  husband,  deterred  the  Guises 
from  entertaining  it;  and  Francis  1.,  obeying 
the  dictates  of  feeling  rather  than  those  of 
prudence,  extricated  them  from  a  dilemma 
by  alleging  a  previous  promise  to  the  Scot¬ 
tish  king.  It  is  said  that  Henry  would  then 
gladly  have  espoused  Louisa,  second  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  Duke,  and  that,  means  being  found 
to  elude  his  pursuit,  this  second  disappoint¬ 
ment  further  augmented  his  rancorous  feel¬ 
ings  toward  Francis  and  the  house  of  Guise. 
However  this  may  have  been,  the  war  with 


England  continued  subsequently  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  peace  between  Francis  and  Charles 
— chiefly  in  Picardy,  around  Boulogne, 
w’hich  Henry  held,  and  in  whose  neighbor¬ 
hood  his  army  was  encamped.  Some  severe 
skirmishes  and  partial  engagements  occurred, 
and  in  one  of  these  the  Count  of  Aumale  re¬ 
ceived  a  wound,  probably  the  severest  ever 
survived  by  mortal  man,  from  the  lance  of 
an  English  officer.  The  weapon,  according 
to  the  description  of  Ambrose  Pare,*  entered 
“  above  the  right  eye,  declining  toward  the 
nose,  and  piercing  through  on  the  other  side, 
between  the  nape  and  the  ear.”  So  violent 
was  the  blow  that  the  weapon  broke  in  the 
head,  into  which  it  had  penetrated  more  than 
half  a  foot,  the  entire  lance-iron  and  tw'o 
fingers’  breadth  of  the  staff*  remaining  in  the 
wound.  Pare  explains  the  possibily  of  such 
a  wound,  in  an  age  when  helmets  and  visors 
w'ere  in  use,  by  mentioning  that  the  Count 
always  went  into  action  with  his  face  bare. 

“  Terrible  as  was  the  shock,”  says  M.  de 
Bouille,  “  it  did  not  unhorse  d’Aumale.  He 
still  made  head  against  his  foes,  succeeded 
in  forcing  a  passage  through  them,  aided  by 
his  young  and  valiant  brother  Claude,  and 
by  de  Vieilleville — who,  alone  of  all,  had  not 
abandoned  him — and  rode  gloriously  into 
camp.  His  appearance  was  frightful ;  his 
face,  armor,  and  clothes  were  deluged  with 
blood.  The  surgeons,  stupified  by  the  depth 
and  gravity  of  the  wound,  despaired  of  cure, 
and  refused  to  inflict  useless  sufferings  upon 
the  patient.  But  Ambrose  Pare,  the  King’s 
surgeon,  sent  by  Francis  with  orders  to  try 
every  means  of  saving  the  hero’s  life,  was 
not  discouraged.  Confiding  in  his  skill,  and 
in  the  firmness  of  the  wounded  man,  he  re¬ 
solved  to  attempt  an  operation,  terrible  in¬ 
deed,  but  admirable  for  those  days,  and 
wothy  alone  to  insure  celebrity  to  him  who 
imagined  it.  The  lance- head  was  broken 
off  so  short,  that  it  was  impossible  to  grasp 
it  with  the  hand.  Takinjj  then  a  black- 
smith  s  pincers,  to  draw  it  out  with  great 
force,  and  assisted,  amongst  others,  by  Master 
Nicolle  Lavernan,  a  very  experinced  surgeon, 
he  asked  the  Lorraine  prince,  in  presence  of  a 
crowd  of  officers  shuddering  with  horror,  if 
he  would  submit  to  the  employment  of  such 
means,  and  would  suffer  him  to  place  his  foot 
upon  his  face.  ‘  I  consent  to  everything ; 
proceed,’  replied  d’Aumale.  Nor  did  his 
fortitude  abandon  him  for  an  instant  during 
this  cruel  operation,  which  was  not  effected 
without  fracture  of  bones,  nerves,  veins,  and 
arteries,  and  other  parts,  and  which  he  en¬ 
dured  as  if  they  had  only  pulled  out  a  hair. 
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The  agony  extorted  from  him  but  the  single  i 
exclamation — ‘Ah!  my  God!’  Transported 
afterward  in  a  litter  to  Pecquigny,  he  re¬ 
mained  for  three  days  in  a  hopeless  state : 
early  on  the  fifth  day  more  favorable  symp¬ 
toms  declared  themselves,  and  nature  made 
such  powerful  efforts,  that  the  cure  was 
completed  without  leaving  the  Count  d’Au- 
male  any  trace  of  this  astonishing  wound, 
except  a  scar,  equally  glorious  for  him  and 
for  Ambrose  Pare.  That  skilful  surgeon 
was  wont  modestly  to  say,  when  speaking 
of  the  marvellous  cure  of  Francis  of  Lorraine 
— ‘  I  dressed  it,  and  God  healed  it.’  As  soon 
as  he  began  to  get  better,  the  Count  d’Au- 
male  hastened  to  write  to  the  King,  with  a 
hand  still  unsteady  the  following  note,  char¬ 
acterized  by  a  calmness  remarkable  in  such 
circumstances  : — ‘  Sire,  I  take  the  liberty  to 
inform  you  that  I  find  myself  well,  hoping 
not  to  lose  an  eye.  Your  very  humble  ser¬ 
vant,  Le  Guizaiid.’  ”  Admiring  his  energy, 
and  in  recompense  of  his  services,  Francis  I. 
made  him  governor  of  Dauphiny  ;  whilst  the 
numerous  partizans  of  the  house  of  Guise 
attributed  his  cure  to  a  miracle  wrought  by 
the  prayers  of  his  pious  mother,  Antoinette 
of  Bourbon.  This  princess  carefully  pre¬ 
served  till  her  death  the  lance-point  which 
had  penetrated  her  son’s  head.  The  extent 
of  the  wound,  as  described  by  Pare,  would 
be  scarcely  credible,  but  for  the  testimony  of 
that  learned  and  excellent  man,  and  of  other 
cotemporary  writers  quoted  by  M.  de  Bouille. 
In  a  short  time  the  heroic  Count  had  for¬ 
gotten  his  hurt,  and  was  again  in  arms 
against  the  English,  with  whom,  however, 
peace  was  shortly  afterw^ard  concluded. 

Notwithstanding  the  frequent  uneasiness 
occasioned  him  by  the  power  and  ambition  of 
the  family  of  Guise,  Francis  I.  continued,  al¬ 
most  to  the  close  of  his  reign,  to  enrich  and 
aggrandize  them.  The  magnitude  of  their 
services,  and  their  many  great  qualities,  at 
intervals  elicited  his  gratitude  and  generosi¬ 
ty  to  the  oblivion  of  mistrust  and  apprehen¬ 
sion.  Thus,  only  three  years  prior  to  his 
death,  he  erected  into  a  raarquisate  certain 
lands  and  lordships  of  the  Duke  of  Guise, 
and  immediately  afterwards  elevated  the 
marquisate  to  a  duchy,  in  consideration,  said 
the  letters  patent,  of  the  great,  virtuous,  and 
commendable  services  that  the  Duke  of 
Guise  had  long  rendered  to  king  and  coun¬ 
try,  without  sparing  his  own  person,  his 
children,  or  goods  ;  “  and  also  that  our  said 
cousin,  Duke  of  Guise,  is  of  the  house  of 
Lorraine,  descended  by  wife  and  alliance 
from  the  house  of  Anjou,  and  from  our  pre- 
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decessors,  kings  of  France.”  Thus  was  the 
title  of  Duke  of  Mayenne  provided  for  a 
younger  son  of  Claude  of  Lorraine.  Such 
laudatory  declarations  as  the  one  above  cited 
were  concurrent,  however,  with  the  system¬ 
atic  restriction  of  the  Guises’  direct  influ¬ 
ence  on  state  affairs.  And  on  his  deathbed, 
when  dividing  his  last  hours  upon  earth  be¬ 
tween  religious  duties  and  sage  counsels  to 
his  son,  Francis  enjoined  this  prince  not  to 
recall  the  Constable  of  Montmorency,  or  to 
admit  to  a  share  of  government  the  princes 
of  the  house  of  Guise.  Montmorency  had 
incurred  disgrace  and  banishment  by  exciting 
the  King’s  conjugal  jealousy.  Henry  II. 
showed  slight  regard  to  his  father’s  dying 
injunctions.  Scarcely  had  the  earth  closed 
over  the  deceased  monarch,  when  those  he 
had  recommended  to  his  son’s  favor  were  re¬ 
moved  from  their  posts ;  Montmorency  was 
recalled,  and  the  Guises  w^ere  taken  into  ffi- 
vor;  the  Count  of  Aumale,  a,nd  Charles, 
Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  dividing  between  them 
Henry’s  whole  confidence.  It  must  be  ad¬ 
mitted,  that  the  means  to  w'hich  they  re¬ 
sorted  to  secure  and  preserve  this  favor,  w’ere 
not  of  the  most  delicate  description,  although, 
doubtless,  they  w’ould  be  v^ery  differently 
estimated  then  and  now.  They  sustained 
their  credit  with  Henry  II.  by  their  atten¬ 
tions  to  Diana  of  Poitiers,  his  all-powerful 
mistress,  whose  eldest  daughter  one  of  the 
brothers,  Claude,  Marquis  of  Mayenne,  had 
just  married.  From  this  discreditable  alli¬ 
ance  Chatillon,  afterwards  the  Admiral  de 
Coligny,  had  tried  to  dissuade  them,  by 
pointing  out,  says  Brarilome,  in  his  Life  ot 
the  Admiral,  “  that  it  was  not  very  honora¬ 
ble  for  them,  and  that  an  inch  of  authority 
and  favor  with  honor  was  better  than  an  arm¬ 
ful  without.”  The  Count  of  Aumale,  up  to 
that  time  the  inseparable  companion  of  Co¬ 
ligny,  was  but  ill-pleased  by  the  freedom  of 
tliis  advice,  which  he  said,  was  less  that  of  a 
friend  than  of  one  envious  of  the  good  for¬ 
tune  such  an  alliance  insured  to  his  family. 
This  difference,  however,  cast  but  a  slight 
cloud  over  the  intimacy  which  thereafter  was 
exchanged  for  so  bitter  an  enmity.  Mean¬ 
while  the  royal  favor,  lavished  on  the  young 
Guises,  was  not  extended  to  their  father, 
who  was  excluded  from  the  government 
which  his  sDns  freely  exercised,  and  who, 
immediately  after  the  coronation  of  Henry, 
left  the  court,  to  live  in  retirement  in  his 
castle  of  Joinville.  The  prudence  and  mod¬ 
eration  of  the  elder  Guise  were  probably  less 
welcome  to  the  young  king  than  the  bolder 
and  more  impetuous  counsels  of  his  sons. 
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There  were  six  of  these,  all  pretty  well  pro¬ 
vided  for  when  Claude  of  Lorraine  retired 
into  private  life;  Francis,  Count  of  Aumale  ; 
Claude,  Marquis  of  Mayenne  ;  Charles,  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Rheims  ;  Louis,  Bishop  of  Troyes, 
and  Francis,  Chevalier  of  Lorraine,  afterward 
grand-prior  and  general  of  the  galleys  of 
France.  “  During  his  stay  at  Paris,  after 
the  campaign  of  1544,  the  Duke  of  Guise 
frequently  went,  accompanied  by  his  six 
young  sons,  to  pay  his  devoirs  to  the  King, 
who  always  graciously  received  and  congrat¬ 
ulated  him,  saying  ‘  that  he  was  six  times 
fortunate  in  seeing  himself  live  again,  before 
his  death,  in  a  posterity  of  such  great  prom¬ 
ise.’  One  day  Charles,  the  second  brother, 
who  was  intended  for  the  church,  presented 
to  Francis  1.  some  moral  and  theological 
theses,  accompanying  them  with  an  eloquent 
and  tasteful  harangue.  His  promotion  to 
the  archbishopric  of  Rheims,  the  richest 
benefice  in  Fiance,  was,  it  is  said,  the  mu¬ 
nificent  reward  of  this  precocious  ability.” 
Henry  11.  received  his  crown  from  the  hands 
of  this  youthful  archbishop,  upon  whom  the 
Pope,  five  days  after  the  ceremony,  conferred 
a  cardinal’s  hat.  Charles  of  Lorraine  can 
have  been  but  thirty  or  thirty-one  years  old, 
when  he  thus  attained  to  the  hisfhest  diijni- 
ties  of  the  church. 

A  few  days  before  the  coronation,  Henry 
11.  sanctioned,  by  his  presence,  the  cele¬ 
brated  judicial  duel — which  gave  rise  to  a 
proverb  still  current  in  France — between 
Guy  Chabot  de  Jarnac  and  Francois  de  Vi- 
vonne.  It  took  place  in  lists  erected  near 
the  chateau  of  St.  Germains.  Vivonne’s 
second  (or  godfather,  as  it  was  then  called), 
was  the  Count  of  Aumale,  who  attracted  uni¬ 
versal  attention  by  the  grandeur  of  his  air 
and  the  lustre  of  his  renown.  “  Toward 
half-past  seven  in  the  morning,”  says  M.  de 
Bouille,  “  d’Aumale  pronounced  it  time  to 
bring  the  arms,  and  the  combatants  appear¬ 
ed  in  the  lists,  Vivonne  conducted  by  d’Au¬ 
male  ;  and,  after  the  customary  salutations 
and  injunctions,  the  king-at-arms,  Norman¬ 
dy,  having  thrice  exclaimed — Laissez  aller 
ies  bons  combatlants !  the  combat  commenced 
with  skill  and  fury.  In  a  few  moments, 
however,  by  a  blow,  since  proverbial,  dealt 
and  repeated  on  the  left  ham,  Vivonne  was 
prostrated  by  his  adversary.  The  Count 
d’Aumale  sprang  to  the  assistance  of  the 
vanquished  man,  and  to  calm  the  rage  which 
made  him  tear  open  his  own  wounds.  But 
Vivonne  survived  only  three  days,  and,  after 
his  death,  d’Aumale  had  the  following  in¬ 
scription  engraved  upon  his  tomb :  *  A  great 


prince  Lorrain  et  Frangois,  much  grieved 
and  afflicted  by  so  unexpected  an  event,  has 
dedicated  this  to  the  manes  of  a  brave  knight 
of  Poitou.’  In  these  few  words  w’as  reveal¬ 
ed  a  pretension  constantly  entertained  by  the 
house  of  Guise,  and  which  then  appeared 
surprising,  but  which  received  a  sort  of  con¬ 
secration  from  its  silent  toleration  by  the 
king.”  It  was  doubtless  this  toleration, 
combined  with  the  sentiment  of  growing 
power  and  influence,  which  raised  the  arro¬ 
gance  of  the  Guises  to  such  a  pitch  that,  on 
occasion  of  Henry  11. ’s  solemn  entrance  into 
Chambery,  during  a  visit  of  inspection  to  his 
frontier  fortresses,  we  find  the  Count  of 
Aumale  placing  himself  on  the  same  line 
with  the  Duke  of  Vendome,  first  prince  of 
the  blood,  and  afterward  King  of  Navarre. 
The  angry  dispute  to  which  this  gave  rise 
was  terminated  by  the  King,  who  maintained 
Guise  in  the  place  he  had  audaciously 
assumed.  Like  his  father,  Henry  was  nur¬ 
turing  a  pride  which  was  afterward  to  give 
him  umbrage.  Already  d’Aumale’s  influ¬ 
ence  and  popularity  were  so  great  as  to  make 
him  courted  by  all  classes,  even  to  the  high¬ 
est,  not  excluding  persons  of  blood-royal ; 
and  only  a  few  months  after  the  dispute  at 
Chambery,  we  find  the  same  King  of  Navarre 
thanking  him,  conjointly  with  the  Cardinal 
of  Bourbon,  for  services  he  had  rendered 
to  friends  of  theirs.  The  first  nobles  of  the 
land  had  recourse  to  his  protection  and  sup¬ 
port,  and  strove  to  propitiate  him  by 
presents  and  flattering  letters.  From  all 
quarters  he  received  offerings  of  “  wine, 
fruit,  confections,  ortolans,  horses,  dogs, 
hawks,  and  gerfalcons,  the  letters  accom¬ 
panying  these  very  often  containing  a  second 
paragraph,  petitioning  for  pensions  or  grants 
from  the  King,  or  for  places,  even  down  to 
that  of  apothecary,  or  of  barber  to  the  Dau¬ 
phin,  Ac.”  The  memoirs  and  manuscripts 
of  the  time  furnish  many  curious  particulars 
of  this  kind,  especially  the  MSS,  Gaigneres, 
often  referred  by  M.  de  Bouille.  And  they 
further  show  that  d’Aumale,  amidst  his 
countless  occupations,  found  leisure  to  listen 
to  all  petitioners,  and  means  to  content 
many.  There  exist  the  most  flattering  let¬ 
ters  written  to  him  by  the  hand  of  kings  ; 
the  humblest  supplications  addressed  to  him 
by  great  state  corporations,  such  as  the  par¬ 
liaments  of  Paris,  Bordeaux,  and  other 
cities ;  testimony  of  the  profoundest  defer¬ 
ence  from  the  nobles  of  the  court — names 
such  as  Brezo  and  Brissac  being  affixed  to 
fulsome  protestations  of  service  and  thanks 
for  favor  shown.  Such  was  the  immense 
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position  of  the  Duke  d’Aumale,  (that  county, 
also,  had  become  a  duchy,)  who  now  openly 
affected  the  state  and  quality  of  prince  of 
the  blood.  Then,  as  afterward,  (when  he 
was  Duke  of  Guise,)  he  always  received  the 
title  of  monseigneur,  (except  from  the  princes 
of  the  blood,  who  called  him  monsieur,)  and 
that  of  VOS t re  excellence  or  vostre  seigneurie. 
And  in  1548  the  nuns  of  Bouneuil  addressed 
him  a  supplication  as  vostre  haalte  et  puissanle 
majesle  et  seigneurie.  So  great  was  his 
reputation  for  magnanimity,  so  popular  his 
rule,  that  those  provinces  rejoiced  over 
which  he  was  appointed  governor.  And  the 
affection  borne  him  by  the  French  people  be¬ 
came  at  last  so  great  “  that  it  may  be  said  it 
was  carried  to  an  excess,  even  to  the  point  of 
making  them  forget  their  fidelity  to  the  King.” 
For  a  time  the  favor  and  confidence  of  the 
King  kept  pace  with  the  love  of  the  nation  ; 
and  it  was  augmented  by  the  ability  with 
which  d’Aumale  pacified  several  revolted 
provinces,  where  his  presence  alone  sufficed, 
for  the  most  part,  to  calm  angry  passions  and 
revive  the  loyalty  of  the  population.  Soon 
after  this  expedition,  occurred  his  marriage 
with  Anne  d’Est,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of 
Ferrara,  a  beautiful,  virtuous,  and  well-dow'- 
ered  princess,  who  had  been  sought  in  mar¬ 
riage  by  Sigismund,  King  of  Poland,  but 
whom  an  innate  sympathy  for  France,  com¬ 
bined  w  ith  the  able  management  of  Cardinal 
de  Guise,  induced  to  give  the  preference  to 
the  Duke  d’Aumale. 

In  his  castle  of  Joinville,  on  the  12th  April 
1550,  Claude,  first  duke  of  Guise,  piously 
and  resignedly  terminated  his  illustrious 
and  honorable  career.  His  duchess,  An¬ 
toinette  de  Bourbon,  one  of  the  most  vir¬ 
tuous  and  amiable  princesses  of  her  time,  his 
eldest  son  and  the  Marquis  of  Elbeuf,  were 
beside  his  dying  bed  ;  and  during  his  illness 
the  king  sent  frequent  expresses  to  inquire 
his  state.  His  premature  death,  at  the  age 
of  fifty-three,  after  a  short  but  violent  ill¬ 
ness, — combined  with  some  solemn  and  gen¬ 
erous  expressions  he  used  a  few  minutes  be¬ 
fore  breathing  his  last,  to  the  effect  that  he 
heartily  forgave  the  person,  whosoever  it 
might  be,  who  had  given  him  “  le  murceau 
pour  mourir,'^ — gave  rise  to  a  belief,  fur¬ 
ther  accredited  by  his  funeral  oration,  and  by 
the  inscription  on  his  tomb,  that  he  had  per¬ 
ished  by  poison.  History  has  difficulty  in 
confirming  this  popular  notion,  in  support  of 
which  no  evidence  was  ever  produced,  nor 
anything  beyond  a  vague  supposition  that 
the  author  of  the  Duke  s  death  was  a  Geno¬ 
ese,  an  agent  of  the  Emperor,  then  in  France 


to  watch  the  measures  taken  by  that  repub¬ 
lic,  to  obtain  from  Henry  II.  means  of  resist¬ 
ance  to  the  party  of  Ferdinand,  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to  wdiom  there  was  little  doubt  that 
Guise  would  advise  the  king  to  give  his  sup- 
support  to  Genoa.  Considering,  however, 
that  Claude  of  Lorraine  lived  away  from 
court  where  his  son  had  succeeded  to  his 
inlluence,  this  is  a  far-fetched  story  ;  and  the 
probability  is,  that  the  Duke  died  of  some 
unusual  malady,  misunderstood  by,  perhaps, 
wholly  unknown  to,  the  imperfect  medical 
science  of  those  days.  But  natural  deaths 
were  rare  in  the  house  of  Guise  ;  and  in  the 
sixteenth  century  poison  had  no  unimportant 
share  in  the  bills  of  mortality.  Some  indeed 
have  hinted  its  possible  agency  in  the  death 
of  John,  Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  which  occurred 
within  forty  days  of  that  of  his  brother 
Claude.  This  prelate  w-as  on  his  way  back 
from  Rome,  where  he  had  been  an  unsuc¬ 
cessful  aspirant  to  the  papal  tiara,  when  he 
was  suddenly  informed,  on  his  passage  through 
Lyons,  of  the  Duke’s  decease.  It  was  possi¬ 
bly  the  shock  of  this  intelligence  that  brought 
I  on  an  attack  of  appoplexy  under  which  he 
sank,  and  shortly  expired.  “Providence,” 
says  M.  de  Bouille,  “  had  perhaps,  resolved 
to  consecrate,  by  an  almost  simultaneous 
death,  the  union  which  had  so  constantly  and 
advantageously  existed  between  him  and  his 
brother,  and  which  the  cotemporary  writers 
characterize,  in  their  mythological  style,  by 
comparing  the  two  princes  to  Castor  and 
Pullux.  Their  place  was  not  to  remain  va¬ 
cant,  but  was  about  to  be  even  more  than 
filled  up  by  two  brothers,  also  ‘  the  happi¬ 
est  pair  of  brothers  that  ever  were  seen  ;’  one 
an  accomplished  warrior  and  magnanimous 
hero,  the  other  a  skillful  and  enterprising 
prelate,  Avho,  by  renewing  the  example  of  a 
constant  agreement  of  views,  by  putting  in 
practice  that  useful  and  remarkable  combi¬ 
nation  of  the  churchman  and  the  man  of  the 
sword,  peculiar  to  their  family,  and  efficaci¬ 
ously  applied  by  them  to  politics  and  am¬ 
bition,  realized  an  immense  amount  of  favor 
and  authority.  The  first  generation  of  this 
dynasty — if  not  sovereign,  at  least  so  episod¬ 
ical — had  passed  away,  already  almost  sur¬ 
passed  in  grandeur  by  its  successor,  destined 
to  elevate  itself  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the 
wearer  of  that  crown  which  gradually  be¬ 
came  almost  illusory.” 

Certain  it  is  that  the  figure  of  Francis,  sec¬ 
ond  Duke  of  Guise,  surnamed  the  Great,  oc¬ 
cupies,  upon  the  canvass  of  French  history,  a 
far  more  remarkable  and  important  place  than 
that  of  any  one  of  the  three  kings  whose 
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reigns  were  cotemporary  with  his  power.  Ear¬ 
ly  distinguished  in  arms,  his  generosity,  urban¬ 
ity,  and  irresistible  valor  made  him  the  idol  of 
the  array,  whilst  the  prudence  and  precocious 
wisdom  he  inherited  from  his  father,  rendered 
him  invaluable  at  the  council  board,  and  se¬ 
cured  him  the  favor  of  his  sovereign  ;  to  such 
a  point  that  Henry  II.  had  no  secrets  from 
him,  but  caused  all  important  dispatches  to 
be  communicated  to  him  as  punctually  as 
they  were  to  himself.  Nor  was  his  brother 
Charles  inferior  to  him  in  talent,  although 
their  difference  of  profession  rendered  its  dis¬ 
play  less  striking  in  the  cardinal.  Both  pos¬ 
sessed  of  admirable  tact  find  judgment  in  the 
conduct  of  public  affairs,  the  one  was 
not  more  terrible  in  the  battle-field  tlian  the 
other  was  skillful  and  seductive  in  diplomatic 
negotiations,  and  in  the  graceful  intercourse 
of  private  life.  The  cardinal’s  learning  and 
eloquence,  his  fine  countenance,  his  dignified 
bearing,  his  richly-stored  memory,  combined 
to  e.xercise  a  powerful  fascination  upon  all  he 
met.  “  Had  1  the  elegance  of  Monsieur  le 
Cardinal  de  Lorraine,”  said  Theodore  de 
Beze  one  day,  when  mounting  his  horse  to 
leave  Rheims,  where  he  had  had  a  confer¬ 
ence  with  the  accomplished  prelate,  “  I 
should  expect  to  convert  half  the  persons  in 
France  to  tlie  religion  1  profess.” 

At  the  date  of  the  death  of  Claude  of  Lor¬ 
raine,  Charles  V.  was  the  sole  survivor  of  the 
three  remarkable  sovereigns  who  had  simulta¬ 
neously  filled  the  three  most  important  Eu¬ 
ropean  thrones.  With  him  the  duke  and 
cardinal  now  impelled  Henry  II.  into  a  war 
which  had  for  its  real  object  the  realization  of 
a  bold  and  extensive  scheme  greatly  to  in¬ 
crease  the  authority  of  France  in  Europe,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  establish  the  omnipo¬ 
tence  of  the  Guises  in  France.  One  of  the 
most  remarkable  events  of  this  war  was  the 
siege  of  Metz,  in  which  large  ill-fortified  place 
the  duke,  with  a  small  number  of  men,  was 
exposed  to  the  assaults  of  an  army  consisting 
of  one  hundred  thousand  infantry,  twenty- 
three  thousand  horse,  and  one  hundred  and 
twenty  pieces  of  artillery.  Guise  displayed 
extraordinary  skill  and  energy,  leading  sor¬ 
ties  himself,  and  even  issuing  forth  at  the 
head  of  a  mere  handful  of  men  to  skirmish 
with  the  enemy.  Fortunately  he  had  had  time 
to  lay  in  good  store  of  provisions  ;  but  his 
cannon  were  few  in  number,  and  for  the  most 
part  unserviceable,  and  he  was  fain  to  defend 
with  falconets  .and  other  small  guns,  the 
breaches  which  the  Imperialists  soon  made 
in  his  walls.  In  an  action  that  occurred  dur¬ 
ing  the  siege,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Nancy, 
VOL.  XXL  NO.  I. 


Claude  de  Guise — that  brother  of  the  Duke  I 

who,  when  a  mere  youth,  had  powerfully  and  I 

valiantly  contributed  to  deliver  him,  in  front  | 

of  Boulogne,  from  an  overwhelming  number 
of  assailants — was  taken  prisoner.  Thrice 
wounded,  and  with  his  horse  killed  under 
him,  he  had  no  choice  but  to  yield  or  die. 

This  disaster  deprived  Metz  of  n  gallant  de¬ 
fender  and  plunged  Guise  and  the  whole 
army  into  deep  affliction  ;  the  duke,  how^- 
ever,  consoling  himself  by  the  resolution  to 
make  the  Emj)eror  dearly  pay  for  his  brother’s 
ransom,  and  by  the  retiection  that  d’Amale 
had  not  yielded  until  he  was  knocked  down 
and  had  a  cocked  pistol  at  his  throat.  The 
sorties  continued  with  great  vigor,  but  at  the 
expense  of  many  wounded  men,  of  whom  so 
large  a  proportion  died  for  want  of  efficient 
medical  assistance,  that  a  rumor  gained  cred¬ 
it  that  the  drugs  were  poisoned.  Guise 
begged  the  King  to  send  him  Ambrose  Pare 
with  a  stock  of  fresh  medicaments,  and,  by 
the  connivance  of  an  Italian  officer  in  the  Im¬ 
perialist  camp,  that  skillful  leech  was  intro¬ 
duced  at  midnight  into  the  town,  with  the 
aj)Othecary  Daigue  and  a  horse-load  of  med¬ 
ical  stores.  Pare  was  bearer  of  a  letter  from 
the  King,  thanking  Guise  and  the  other 
princes  and  nobles  for  all  they  had  done,  and 
were  doing  to  preserve  his  town  of  Metz,  and 
as.suring  them  he  would  remember  and  re¬ 
ward  their  services.  Thus  encouraged,  and 
confident  in  his  troops.  Guise  wrote  to  the 
King,  with  whom  he  found  means  constantly 
to  correspond  in  cypher,  that  Metz  could 
hold  out  six  months  without  succor.  On 
the  other  hand  the  Imperialists  redoubled 
their  ett’orts  for  success.  Tlie  F^mperor, 
who  lay  at  Tliionville,  sick  of  the  gout 
and  expectant  of  triumph,  at  hast  judged 
his  presence  indispensable  for  the  fortunate 
conclusion  of  the  siege,  and  made  his  appear- 
.ance  in  the  camp,  mounted  on  an  Arab 
horse,  “  his  face  very  pale  and  wasted,  his 
head  and  beard  white.”  His  coming  w.as 
the  signal  for  so  great  a  salvo  of  artillery 
and  small  arms,  that  the  besieged  Hew  to 
arms,  expecting  a  general  attack.  Until  the 
neighboring  castle  of  La  Horgne  could  be 
prepared  for  his  reception,  he  took  up  his 
quarters  in  a  small  wooden  house,  hastily 
constructed  with  the  ruins  of  an  abbey.  “  A 
fine  palace,”  he  said,  ‘‘  when  I  shall  receive 
in  it  the  keys  of  Metz.”  But  the  keys  were 
long  in  coming,  although  the  fierceness  of 
the  attack  was  redoubled — fourteen  thousand 
cannon-shots  beinjj  fired  atrainst  the  ram- 
parts  in  one  day,  the  noise  of  which  was  said 
to  have  been  heard  beyond  the  Rhine,  at 
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f®rty  leagues  from  Metz.  The  constancy  of 
the  besieged  was  a  match  for  the  fury  of  the 
assailants.  Breaches  were  diligently  re¬ 
paired,  and  sorties  continued — the  French 
actually  seeking  the  Imperialists  under  their 
tents.  Suddenly  the  latter  changed  the 
point  of  attack,  and  directed  their  cannonade 
against  one  of  the  very  strongest  parts  of 
the  rampart,  behind  which  the  besieged  has¬ 
tened  to  construct  a  second  wall,  also  of 
great  strength.  The  sudden  change  of  plan 
is  attributed  by  Ambrose  Pare,  in  his  Voy¬ 
age  a  Metz,  to  a  stratagem  employed  by 
Guise.  The  duke,  according  to  the  learned 
physician  and  chronicler,  wrote  a  letter  to 
Henry  II.,  with  the  intention  of  its  being  in¬ 
tercepted  by  the  enemy,  in  which  he  said, 
that  if  Charles  V.  persisted  in  his  plan  of 
attack,  he  would  be  compelled  to  raise  the 
siege,  but  that  a  very  different  result  was  to 
be  apprehended,  if  unfortunately  the  enemy 
directed  his  attention  to  a  certain  point, 
cunningly  indicated  in  the  despatch.  Sewn, 
with  an  affectation  of  mystery,  under  the 
doublet  of  a  clumsy  peasant,  this  letter  was 
destined  for  the  perusal  of  the  Duke  of 
Alva,  one  of  whose  patrols  did  not  fail  to 
seize  and  search  the  unfortunate  messenger, 
who  was  forthwith  hanged.  Misled  by  the 
information  thus  obUiined,  the  besiegers 
changed  the  position  of  their  batteries.  In 
two  days  a  breach  was  effected,  the  old  wall 
crumblinjj  into  the  ditch,  amidst  the  accla- 
mations  of  the  assailants.  But  their  joy 
was  exchanged  for  rage  and  disgust  when, 
upon  the  subsidence  of  the  dust,  they  beheld 
a  second  wall  in  rear  of  the  breach.  The 
French  began  to  scoff  and  abuse  them,  but 
Guise  commanded  silence,  under  pain  of 
death,  lest  some  traitor  should  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  tumult  to  convey  information  to 
the  enemy  ;  whereupon  his  soldiers  fastened 
live  cats  to  the  end  of  their  pikes,  whose 
discordant  cries  mocked  the  enemy.  The 
enthusiasm  of  the  besieged  knew  no  bounds. 
Men,  w’omen,  and  young  girls  toiled  day 
and  nisrht  to  strengthen  the  inner  wall. 
Guise’s  gay  and  encouraging  words  gave 
confidence  to  all.  Collecting  his  soldiers 
upon  the  breach,  which  was  ninety  feet 
wide  :  “  I  rejoice,”  he  said,  “  that  the  enemy 
have  at  last  overthrown  this  barrier,  more 
useful  to  them  than  to  you.  You  have  so 
often  visited  them  in  their  camp,  that  it  is 
only  just  that  they  should  have  an  opportu¬ 
nity  of  reconnoitring  the  town  upon  wdiose 
capture  they  so  boastfully  reckoned.” 
Charles  ordered  the  assault ;  but  when  his 
troops  saw  the  French  crowning  the  breach, 


with  Guise  at  their  head,  they  recoiled  as  iT 
already  attacked,  and  neither  entreaties  nor 
threats  could  move  them  forward.  “  How 
is  it,’’  the  Emperor  had  exclaimed  with  a 
great  oath,  when  he  saw  the  gaping  breach, 

‘‘  that  they  do  not  enter  ?  It  is  so  large  and 
level  with  the  ditch;  vertu  de  Dieu  !  what 
means  this  ?”  He  had  himself  conveyed  in 
a  litter  to  the  foremost  ranks,  to  animate  the 
soldiers  by  his  presence.  When  he  beheld 
their  retreat,  he  mournfully  desired  to  be 
carried  back  to  his  quarters.  “  Formerly,”  he 
said,  “  I  was  followed  to  the  fight,  but  I  see 
that  I  have  now  no  men  around  me  ;  I  must 
bid  adieu  to  empire  and  immure  myself  in  a 
monastery  ;  before  three  years  are  over,  I 
will  turn  Franciscan.”  Finally,  on  the  2Gth 
December,  provisions  running  short,  and  his 
army  w'eakened  one-third  by  sickness  and 
the  sword,  Charles,  with  a  sad  heart,  laised 
the  siege,  uttering,  in  the  bitterness  of  his 
shame  and  disappointment,  the  well-known 
words,  “  I  plainly  see  that  Fortune,  like  a 
true  woman,  prefers  a  young  king  to  an  old 
emperor.”  The  imperial  camp  and  artillery 
crossed  the  Moselle,  and  in  the  night  the 
Duke  of  Alva  evacuated  his  position,  leaving 
I  behind  a  quantity  of  stores  and  tents.  Guise, 
who  had  expressed,  that  very  evening,  in  a 
letter  to  his  brother  the  Cardinal,  his  con¬ 
viction  that  the  Emperor  would  never  endure 
the  shame  of  abandoning  the  siege,  was 
greatly  astonished  in  the  morning  to  find  that 
the  enemy  had  decamped.  His  skill  and 
constancy  had  triumphed,  and  France  was 
saved  from  invasion.  When  he  reappeared 
at  court,  the  King  embrticcd  him  with  trans¬ 
port,  and  called  him  his  brother.  “  You 
have  vanquished  me  as  well  as  the  Empe¬ 
ror,”  said  Henry,  “  by  the  obligations  you 
have  laid  me  under.” 

The  Duke  of  Guise’s  humanity  after  the 
siege  did  him  as  much  honor  as  his  bravery 
during  it.  A  large  number  of  sick  men  re¬ 
mained  in  the  Imperialist  camp  ;  the  :  ear- 
guard  of  the  retreating  army  were  in  a  pitia¬ 
ble  state,  and,  unable  to  proceed,  yielded 
themselves  ready  pri-soners.  The  command¬ 
er  of  a  troop  of  Spanish  cavalry,  pursued  by 
the  Prince  of  la  Roche-snr-  Yon,  who  would 
fain  have  brought  him  to  battle,  suddenly 
faced  about,  exclaiming,  “  How  should  we 
have  strength  to  defend  ourselves,  when  you 
see  we  have  not  enough  left  to  tly  ?”  In  the 
hospitals  of  Metz  and  Thionville,  the  sick 
and  wounded  Imperialists  were  carefully 
tended  by  order  of  Guise ;  non-combatant 
prisoners  were  sent  back  to  the  Duke  of 
Alva,  with  the  oflfer  of  covered  boats  to 
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transport  his  exhausted  soldiers  ;  the  bodies 
of  the  dead  received  suitable  burial.  The 
magnanimous  general’s  courtesy  and  hu¬ 
manity  bore  their  fruits.  In  the  following 
campaign,  when  the  town  of  Therouenne,  in 
Picardy,  was  surprised  by  the  Imperialists, 
the  Germans  and  Flemings  were  putting  in¬ 
habitants  and  garrison  to  the  sword,  without 
distinction  of  age  or  sex,  when  the  Spanish 
officers,  with  a  lively  and  grateful  remem¬ 
brance  of  the  good  treatment  received  from 
Guise  and  the  French,  united  their  voices 
and  efforts  to  check  the  carnage.  “  Bonne 
guerre,  compngnons,’*  they  cried  ;  “  souvenez- 
vous  de  la  rourloisie  de  Melz!'^ 

It  was  during  the  following  campaign 
(1554)  that  there  occurred  the  first  marked 
manifestations  of  discord  between  the  Duke 
of  Guise  and  the  Admiral  de  Coligny.  In 
the  combat  of  Renty,  near  St.  Omer,  Coligny 
commanded  the  infantry,  in  his  quality  of 
colonel-general  of  that  arm.  Victory  de¬ 
clared  itself  for  the  French;  already  many 
trophies  had  been  taken,  and  heavy  loss  in- ' 
dieted  on  the  Imperialists,  who  were  on  th^^ 
brink  of  a  general  rout,  when  Guise,  “  feel¬ 
ing,”  says  M.  de  Bouillo,  “  that  he  was  not 
supported  by  the  Constable  de  Montmo¬ 
rency — the  retreat  also,  according  to  a  report 
current  at  the  time,  the  retreat  having  been 
sounded  hij  the  breath  of  envy — was  unable 
to  follow  up  his  advantage,  and  could  but 
maintain  himself  on  the  field,  whilst  the  Im¬ 
perialists,  although  defeated,  succeeded  in 
entering  the  besieged  fort.”  The  chief 
merit  of  this  imperfect  victory  was  attributed 
by  the  Constable  to  his  nephew  Coligny, 
who,  on  his  part,  was  said  to  have  asserted 
thrt,  during  the  heat  of  the  fight.  Guise  had 
not  been  in  his  right  place.  This  led,  upon 
the  evening  of  the  action,  to  a  violent  alterca- 
tion,  which  would  have  ended  with  drawn 
swords  but  for  the  intervention  of  the  king, 
in  whose  tent  it  occurred.  He  compelled 
them  to  embrace ;  but  the  reconciliation  was 
only  skin-deep,  and  from  that  day  forward  a 
rancorous  dislike  was  substituted  for  the 
close  intimacy  which  had  existed  in  their 
youth  between  these  two  great  soldiers,  and 
which  had  been  carried  to  such  a  point  that 
they  “  could  not  live  without  each  other, 
wearing  the  same  colors,  and  dressing  in  the 
same  manner.”  Henceforward  they  were 
constant  antagonists,  the  chiefs  of  two  par¬ 
ties  under  whose  banners  nobles,  soldiers, 
and  courtiers  ranged  themselves,  according 
to  the  dictates  of  their  sympathies  or  inter¬ 
ests.  And  soon  their  rivalry  for  fame  and 
influence  was  inflamed  and  envenomed  by 


the  ardor  of  religious  passions,  and  of  com¬ 
bats  for  their  respective  creeds. 

It  is  here  impossible  to  trace,  even  in  out¬ 
line,  the  events  that  crowded  the  reign  of 
Henry  II.,  and  in  which  the  duke,  the  car¬ 
dinal,  and  their  brother  d’Auraale  played  a 
most  conspicuous  part.  It  was  a  constant 
succession  of  battles  and  intrigues,  for  the 
most  part  terminating,  in  spite  of  formidable 
foes  both  in  the  field  and  at  court,  to  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  Guises.  And  when,  a  few 
weeks  after  the  battle  of  St.  Quintin,  so  dis¬ 
astrous  to  the  French  arms — where  the  con¬ 
stable  de  Montmorency,  who  had  boasted 
beforehand  of  victory,  beheld  his  entire  army 
slain  or  taken,  and  himself  a  prisoner — the 
Duke  of  Guise  returned  from  Italy,  “to save 
the  state,”  as  the  king  himself  expressed  it, 
he  found  himself  at  the  utmost  pinnacle  of 
power  a  subject  could  possibly  attain.  On 
the  very  day  of  his  arrival,  Henry  declared 
him  lieutenant-general  of  the  French  armies, 
in  and  out  of  the  kingdom  ;  a  temporary 
dignity,  it  is  true,  but  one  superior  to  that  of 
I  Constable,  and  which  usually  was  bestowed 
only  in  times  of  regency  and  minority.  That 
nothing  should  be  wanting  to  the  exorbitant 
authority  thus  conferred  upon  the  man  to 
whom  sovereign  and  nation  alike  were  wont 
to  turn  in  the  day  of  danger  and  disaster, 
the  king  addressed  to  all  the  provincial  au¬ 
thorities  particular  injunctions  to  obey  the 
orders  of  the  Duke  of  Guise  as  though  they 
emanated  from  himself ;  and  truly  it  was  re¬ 
marked,  says  Dauvigny  in  his  Vies  des 
Homines  Illustres,  that  never  had  monarch 
in  France  been  obeyed  more  punctually  and 
with  greater  zeal.  The  whole  business  of 
the  country  now  rested  upon  the  shoulders 
of  Guise.  But  even  whilst  thus  exalting 
him,  Henry,  conscious  of  his  own  weakness, 
and  haunted,  perhaps,  by  his  father’s  dying 
injunction,  was  actually  plotting  how  to  les¬ 
sen  the  power  of  his  great  subject,  so  soon 
as  the  period  of  peril  should  have  passed, 
during  which  his  services  were  indispensa¬ 
ble.  With  strange  infatuation,  the  feeble 
monarch  expected  to  be  able  to  clip  at  will 
•the  wings  of  that  soaring  influence,  when 
victory  over  the  foreigner  and  the  liberation 
of  the  country  should  have  confirmed  its  do¬ 
mination. 

Invested  with  his  new  dignities,  whose 
importance  his  sagacity  fully  appreciated, 
Guise,  with  the  least  possible  delay,  set  out 
for  Compiegne,  which,  since  the  recent  dis¬ 
asters  of  the  French  arms,  was  a  frontier 
town.  Those  disasters,  he  felt,  could  be  ef¬ 
fectually  repaired  only  by  a  brilliant  feat  of 
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arms,  at  once  useful  to  the  state,  and  flatter-  his  gratitude  to  his  lieutenant-general,  show¬ 
ing  to  the  national  pride.  Upon  such  a  one  ing  him  great  confidence,  referring  to  him  all 
he  resolved.  Calais,  now  upwards  of  two  who  requested  audience  on  business,  and 
centuries  in  possession  of  the  English,  to  the  presenting  him,  in  the  most  flattering  terms, 
great  humiliation  of  France,  was  the  object  with  a  house  in  Calais.  The  Duke  returned 
of  destined  attack.  Skilled  in  the  stratagems  with  Henry  to  Paris,  where  great  feasts  and 
of  war,  the  Duke  contrived,  by  a  series  of  rejoicings  were  held  in  his  honor,  and,  on 
able  manoeuvres,  to  avert  suspicion  of  his  real  occasion  of  the  Dauphin’s  marriage  with 
design,  until,  on  the  1st  of  January,  1558,  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  which  shortly  follow - 
he  suddenly  appeared  before  the  ramparts  ed.  Guise  filled,  in  the  absence  of  Montmo- 
of  Calais.  The  siege  that  ensued  has  been  rency,  the  office  of  grand  master,  which  he 
often  narrated.  It  terminated,  after  an  ob-  had  long  coveted.  Concurrently,  however, 
stinate  resistance,  in  the  capitulation  of  the  with  this  great  apparent  favor,  Henry  was 
garrison,  which  had  scarcely  been  executed,  secretly  uneasy  at  the  power  and  pretensions 
when  an  English  fleet  appeared  off.  the  of  the  family  of  Guise,  and  maintained  a 
port,  bearing  succors  that  came  too  late,  constant  and  confidential  correspondence 
The  triumph  excited  indescribable  astonish-  with  their  inveterate  enemy  the  Constable 
ment  and  joy  throughout  France.  It  was  a  de  Montmorency.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
splendid  revenge  for  the  defeat  of  St.  Quin-  Guises  were  on  their  guard,  laboring  to 
tin,  and  produced  a  marked  change  in  the  countermine  and  defeat  the  intrigues  levelled 
sentiments  of  several  foreign  potentates,  who  against  them.  Urged  on  by  his  brother, 
believed  that  reverse  to  have  prostrated  the  and  feeling  that,  in  their  position,  if  they  did 
French  power  for  some  time  to  come.  The  not  advance  they  must  recede,  the  Duke  di- 
Grand  Signior  offered  the  co-operation  of  his  reeled  all  his  efforts  to  an  effectual  concen- 
fleet,  and  the  German  princes  hastened,  with  Iration  in  his  own  hand  of  the  entire  military 
redoubled  good-will,  the  levies  that  had  power  of  the  kingdom.  Should  he  fail  in 
been  demanded  of  them.  Pope  Paul  IV.,  this,  he  at  least  \vas  resolved  to  leave  none 
when  congratulating  the  French  ambassa-  in  those  of  his  rivals.  By  this  time  the  pro- 
dor,  pronounced  the  highest  eulogiums  cn  gress  of  the  Reformed  religion  in  France  had 
Guise,  and  declared  the  conquest  of  Calais  attracted  great  attention.  It  was  an  abomi- 
preferable  to  that  of  half  hmgland.  At  nation  in  the  eyes  of  Henry  ;  and  of  this  the 
court,  the  partisans  of  the  constable  ■were  duke  and  cardinal  took  advantage  to  work 
in  dismay,  and  tried  to  lessen  the  merit  of  the  downfall  of  d’Andelot,  brother  of  Colig- 
the  victor  by  attributing  its  success  to  the  ny,  and  colonel-general  of  the  French  infan- 
adoption  of  a  plan  sketched  by  Coligny.  try,  the  only  military  commander  who  at 
But  even  if  this  were  true,  the  merit  of  the  that  moment  caused  them  any  uneasiness, 
execution  was  all  the  duke’s  own.  Upon  Accused  of  heresy,  and.  summoned  before 
the  heels  of  this  triumph,  quickly  followed  the  king,  who  received  him  kindly,  and  ex- 
the  capture  of  Guines  and  the  evacuation  by  pecting  he  would  so  reply  as  to  disconcert 
the  English  of  the  castle  of  Haraes,  their  his  enemies,  “  commanded  him  to  declare, 
last  possession  in  the  county  of  Oye.  “  In  in  presence  of  all  the  court,  his  belief  with 
less  than  a  month,”  says  M.  de  Bouille,  respect  to  the  holy  sacrifice  of  mass ;  d’An- 
“  Francis  of  Lorraine  had  accomplished  the  dclol  proudly  replied  that  his  gratitude  for 
patriotic  but  difficult  enterprise  so  often  and  the  king’s  favors  doubtless  rendered  entire 
fruitlessly  attempted  during  two  centuries,  devotedness  incumbent  upon  him,  but  that 
and  had  cancelled  the  old  proverb  applied  his  soul  belonged  to  God  alone  ;  that,  en- 
in  France,  in  those  days,  to  generals  of  lightened  by  the  torch  of  Scripture,  he  ap- 
slight  merit,  of  whom  it  w^as  derisively  said,  proved  the  doctrines  of  Calvin,  and  consid- 
“  He  will  never  drive  the  English  out  of  ered  mass  a  horrible  profanation  and  an 
France.”  abominable  invention  of  man.’’  Furious  at 

Henry  II.,  accompanied  by  the  Dauphin,  what  he  deemed  a  blasphemy,  the  King, 
the  Cardinals  of  Lorraine  and  Guise,  and  who  was  at  supper,  snatched  a  basin  from 
several  nobles  of  the  court,  made  ourney  the  table  and  hurled  it  at  d’Andelot;  but  it 
to  Calais,  which  he  entered  with  great  pomp,  struck  the  Dauphin.  He  was  then  tempted, 
The  object  of  this  expedition  was  to  sustain  says  one  of  his  historians,  to  pierce  the  of- 
the  courage  and  zeal  of  the  troops,  who  en-  fender  with  his  sword,  but  finally  contented 
dured  much  fatigue  and  hardship  in  that  in-  himself  with  sending  him  to  prison,  and  the 
clement  season,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  post  of  colonel-general  was  bestowed  upon 
marshes.  The  King  also  wished  to  testify  Montluc,  an  ex-page  of  Guise’s  grand- 
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father,  and  a  devoted  partisan  of  the  house 
of  Lorraine.  This  brave  Gascon  officer  at 
first  scrupled  to  accept  it,  for  he  feared  to 
incur  the  hatred  of  the  Colignys  and  the 
constable.  Wily  and  wary,  like  most  of  his 
countrymen,  he  declared  himself  willing  to 
serve  as  a  private  soldier  under  the  duke, 
but  modestly  declined  the  command  offered 
him.  The  king  insisting,  he  alleged  a  dysen¬ 
tery,  as  rendering  him  incapable  of  the  need¬ 
ful  activity.  This  and  other  objections  being 
overruled,  he  took  possession  of  his  important 
command,  and  speedily  proved  himself 
worthy  to  hold  it — notably  at  the  siege  of 
Thionville  on  the  Moselle.  This  fortress, 
one  of  the  strongest  the  Imperialists  owned,  ’ 
was  defended  by  Jean  de  Cadarebbe,  a  ^ 
brave  gentleman  of  Brabant,  at  the  head  of  * 
three  thousand  picked  men.  The  Dukes  of 
Guise  and  Nevers,  and  Marshal  Strozzi, 
were  the  leaders  of  the  besieging  army ; 
Montluc  joined  them  on  the  eve  of  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  batteries,  and  did  excellent  ser¬ 
vice.  On  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  siege. 
Guise  was  in  the  trenches,  talking  to  Strozzi, 
on  whose  shoulder  his  hand  rested,  when 
the  marshal  was  struck  by  an  arquebuse 
ball,  a  little  above  the  heart.  On  feeling 
himself  hit,  “  Ah  !  tele  Dieu,  Monsieur, ex¬ 
claimed  this  brave  and  able  general,  “  tbe 
king  loses  to-day  a  good  servant,  and  your 
excellency  also.”  He  did  himself  no  more 
than  justice.  Guise  was  deeply  afifected, 
but,  repressing  his  emotion,  he  tried  to  fix 
Strozzi’s  thoughts  on  religion.  The  veteran’s 
death  was  less  exemplary  than  his  life ;  he 
died  in  profession  of  unbelief ;  and  Guise, 
much  scandalized,  but  perhaps  doubly  furious 
at  the  thought  that  the  soul  as  well  as  the 
body  of  his  old  comrade  had  perished  by  the 
sudden  manner  of  his  death,  prosecuted  the 
siege  with  fresh  ardor,  eager  for  revenge, 
and  suppressing  for  the  moment,  as  far  as 
was  able,  the  disastrous  news,  which  could 
not  but  produce  a  most  unfavorable  impres¬ 
sion.  Valiantly  seconded  by  Montluc  and 
Vieilleville,  on  the  22d  June,  two  days  after 
Strozzi’s  death,  he  received  the  capitulation 
of  the  garrison.  His  triumph  was  well 
earned.  Besides  the  exhibition,  throughout 
the  siege,  of  the  genius  and  inventive  re¬ 
source  that  constitute  a  general  of  the  highest 
order,  he  had  toiled  and  exposed  himself  like 
a  mere  subaltern,  constantly  under  fire,  per¬ 
sonally  superintending  the  pioneers  and 
artillerymen,  and  rarely  sleeping  ;  so  that  it 


was  no  wonder  (considering  he  had  not  had 
a  single  night’s  rest  during  the  operations 
against  Thionville)  that  on  the  1st  July, 
when  preparing  for  the  siege  of  the  rich  lit¬ 
tle  town  of  Arlon,  he  complained  of  being 
very  drowsy,  and  left  Montluc  to  invest  the 
place — himself  retiring  to  bed  in  a  cottage, 
and  giving  orders  to  let  him  sleep  till  he 
awoke  of  himself.  “  It  is  very  quick  work,” 
he  observed,  crossing  himself,  when  he  was 
the  next  day  informed,  in  reply  to  his  inquiry 
whether  the  batteries  had  opened  fire,  that 
Montluc  had  surprised  and  taken  the  place 
in  the  night. 

Whilst  Guise  was  thus  not  only  rendering 
great  services  himself,  but  bringing  forward 
leaders  whose  exploits  honored  the  French 
arms,  in  other  quarters  affairs  went  less 
favorably  for  France.  Near  Dunkirk,  Mar¬ 
shal  Thermes  was  beaten  and  taken  prisoner, 
and  Guise,  whose  frequent  lot  it  was  to  re¬ 
pair  the  blunders  or  misfortunes  of  less  capa¬ 
ble  generals,  marched  to  Picardy  ;  on  the 
frontier  of  which  province,  at  a  grand  review 
passed  by  Henry  II.,  the  duke’s  son  and 
successor,  Henry,  Prince  of  Joinville,  then 
but  eight  years  old,  appeared  for  the  first 
time  in  public,  with  his  cousin,  the  Count  of 
St.  Vallier,  son  of  the  Duke  d’Aumale.  Ac¬ 
companied  by  their  preceptors  and  some 
other  gentlemen,  and  mounted  on  ponies, 
they  rode  through  the  ranks,  until  they 
reached  the  troops  commanded  by  Montluc. 
“  Ca,  ^a,”  my  little  princes,”  exclaimed  that 
brave  captain,  “dismount;  fori  was  brought 
up  in  the  house  of  which  you  are  issue,  which 
is  the  house  of  Lorraine,  where  I  was  page, 
and  I  will  be  the  first  to  put  arms  in  your 
hands.”  The  two  cousins  dismounted,  and 
Montluc,  taking  off  the  little  silken  robons 
that  covered  their  shoulders,  placed  a  pike 
in  the  hand  of  each  of  them.  “  I  hope,”  he 
said,  “that  God  will  give  you  grace  to  re¬ 
semble  your  fathers,  and  that  1  shall  have 
brought  you  good  fortune  by  being  the  first 
to  invest  you  with  arms.  To  me  they  have, 
hitherto,  been  favorable.  May  God  render 
you  as  brave  as  you  are  handsome,  and  sons 
of  very  good  and  generous  fathers.”  After 
this  species  of  martial  baptism,  the  two  chil¬ 
dren,  conducted  by  Montluc,  passed  along 
the  front  of  the  troops,  objects  of  the  admira¬ 
tion  and  good  wishes  of  men  and  officers. 
A  few  months  later,  one  of  them  was  dead  ; 
the  other,  heir  to  most  of  the  great  qualities, 
whether  good  or  bad,  that  distinguished  his 
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race,  lived  to  prosecute,  and,  at  one  time, 
almost  to  realize,  the  most  ambitious  designs 
his  father  and  grandfather  had  conceived. 
The  fair-haired  boy  of  the  review  at  Pierre- 
pont,  was  the  stern  Balnfre  of  the  wars  of 
the  League. 

The  spring  of  the  year  1550  found  the 
Guises  in  marked  disfavor  with  the  king. 
The  great  services  of  the  duke,  the  capture 
of  Calais  and  Thionville,  and  the  many  other 
feats  of  arms  by  which  he  had  reduced  the 
power  of  the  enemy,  at  moments  when  it 
was  about  to  be  fatal  to  France,  were  insuffi¬ 
cient  to  counterbalance  the  alarm  felt  by 
Henry  II.,  at  his  and  the  cardinal’s  influence 
and  ambition.  The  star  of  the  constable 
was  in  the  ascendant.  Chiefly  by  his  inter¬ 
vention,  a  disadvantageous  peace  was  con¬ 
cluded,  and,  at  his  request,  d’Andelot  was 
recalled  to  court.  Montmorency  and  Coligny 
triumphed.  The  eflbrts  of  the  Protestants 
combined  with  court  intrigues  to  ruin  the 
credit  of  the  house  of  Lorraine.  The  two 
brothers  were  attacked  on  all  sides,  and  in 
every  manner  :  epigram  and  satire  furiously 
assailed  them,  and  they  were  denounced  as 


aspiring,  one  to  the  tiara,  the  other  to  the 
crown  of  France.  However  doubtful — or, 
at  least,  remote  from  maturity — these  pro¬ 
jects  were,  they  were  yet  sufficiently  proba¬ 
ble  for  their  denunciation  to  produce  the  de¬ 
sired  effect  on  the  mind  of  Henry,  already 
writhing  impatiently  under  the  domination 
of  the  Guises,  against  whom  he  was  further 
prejudiced  by  his  mistress,  the  Duchess  de 
Valentinois,  (Diane  de  Poitiers,)  still  influen¬ 
tial,  in  spite  of  her  threescore  winters. 
Never  had  circumstances  been  so  menacing 
to  the  fortunes  of  the  Guises  ;  and  perhaps 
it  was  only  the  subtle  and  temporizing  line 
of  conduct  they  adopted,  in  this  critical  con¬ 
juncture,  that  saved  them  from  utter  disgrace 
and  downfall.  Things  had  been  but  a  short 
time  in  this  state,  and  already,  from  the 
skillful  mancEuvres  of  the  cardinal,  their 
side  of  the  balance  acquired  an  upward  in¬ 
clination,  when  the  whole  aspect  of  affairs 
w’as  changed  by  the  death  of  Henry  11. 
With  the  reign  of  his  feeble  successor,  there 
commenced  for  the  restless  princes  of  Lor¬ 
raine  a  new  epoch  of  power  and  renown. 
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There  is  an  interest  attached  to  all  that 
relates  to  the  great  poet  and  the  unsuccess¬ 
ful  ploughman  which  extends  over  the 
whole  Anglo-Saxon  race.  The  little  fact 
which  we  are  about  to  state  may,  therefore, 
be  worth  noticing.  For  some  time  there  has 
been  traveling  in  the  interior  of  the  remote 
island  of  Borneo,  and  sojourning  among  its 
rude  people,  a  young  man  named  Burns,  the 
granson  of  Robert  Burns  and  “  bonny  Jean.” 
This  adventurous  youth  has  been  hospitably 
and  kindly  treated  by  the  Dyaks,  and  a 
prince  of  the  Kayan  nation,  the  most  power¬ 
ful  of  the  island,  has  given  him  one  of  his 
daughters  to  wife  ;  so  that  the  future  bio¬ 
graphers  of  Robert  Burns  will,  in  all  human 
probability,  be  able  to  enumerate  among  his 
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descendants,  those  also  of  a  Bornean  prince. 
Mr.  Bui  ns  has  discovered  mines  of  antimony 
nad  coal-fields  in  Borneo,  more  extensive  than 
any  in  the  world,  out  of  America.  He  seems, 
moreover,  to  be  not  only  a  person  of  great 
enlerprize,  but  also  a  man  of  intelligence  and 
good  education.  We  do  not  think  the  poet 
could  have  anticipated  this  destiny  for  a 
descendant,  although  for  his  forefathers,  it 
was  among  his  aspirations  that  some  of  them 
may  possibly  have  followed  the  Scots  kings 
in  the  charge  of  a  hostile  force  or  the  storm¬ 
ing  of  a  breach. 

Even  I  who  sing  in  rustic  lore, 

Haply  my  sires  have  left  their  shed, 

And  faced  grim  danger’s  loudest  roar. 

Bold  following  where  your  fathers  led. 
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In  the  summer  of  1838  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
was  crossed  for  the  first  time  by  vessels  ex¬ 
clusively  propelled  by  steam-power.  These 
pioneers  were  the  Sirius  and  the  Great  Wes¬ 
tern — the  former  built  for  another  class  of 
voyages,  and  afterwards  lost  on  the  station 
between  Cork  and  London  ;  the  latter  built 
expressly  for  Atlantic  navigation,  and  which 
has  ever  since  been  more  or  less  employed 
in  traversing  that  ocean.  Other  ships  follow¬ 
ed  :  the  British  Queen,  afterwards  sold  to  the 
Belgian  government ;  the  Great  Liverpool, 
subsequently  altered  and  placed  on  the  line 
between  Southampton  and  Alexandria ;  and 
the  President,  lost,  no  man  knows  how  or 
where,  in  the  year  1841.  Then  came  what 
is  called  “  Cunard’s  Line,”  consisting  of  a 
number  of  majestic  steam-ships,  built  in  the 
Clyde,  to  carry  passengers  and  mails  between 
Liverpool  in  Europe,  and  Halifax,  Boston,  and 
New  Vork  in  America ;  a  service  they  have 
performed  with  the  most  marvellous  regulari¬ 
ty.  The  only  great  misfortune  that  has  be¬ 
fallen  this  line  has  been  the  loss  of  one  of  the 
vessels,  the  Columbia,  which,  in  nautical 
phrase,  “  broke  her  back”  on  some  rocks  on 
the  American  shore  of  the  Atlantic.  Then 
came  the  Great  Britain,  the  greatest  of  them 
all,  differing  from  the  others  in  two  respects 
— first,  in  being  built  of  iron  instead  of  wood  ; 
and  second,  in  being  propelled  by  the  Ar¬ 
chimedean  screw  instead  of  by  the  old  pad¬ 
dle-wheels  ;  and,  alas !  she  has  differed  from 
them  all  in  a  third  respect,  inasmuch  as  neith¬ 
er  the  same  good-luck  attended  her  as  in 
general  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  ships  of  the 
Cunard  Line,  nor  the  same  irretrievable  bad 
fortune  as  was  met  by  the  President  and  the 
Columbia ;  for,  after  having  made  several 
voyages  very  successfully,  she,  to  the  amaze¬ 
ment  of  all  mankind,  very  quietly  went  a- 
shore  in  D undrum  Bay,  on  the  east  coast  of 
Ireland,  from  whence,  after  spending  a  most 
uncomfortable  winter,  she  was  brought  back 
to  Liverpool,  and  now  lies  in  the  Biamley- 
Moore  Dock  there,  like  a  huge  mass  of  iron 
suffering  under  premature  rust.  But  all  this 
time  these  ocean  steamers  that  periodically 


brought  to  New  York  passengers  and  intel¬ 
ligence  from  Europe  were  British  built. 
They  had  been  constructed  in  the  Avon,  the 
Mersey,  and  the  Clyde,  the  greater  number 
having  been  launched  in  the  same  waters  as 

O 

first  received  Henry  Bell’s  little  Comet. 
Why  did  America  not  embark  in  such  enter¬ 
prise  ?  As  regards  steam  navigation,  Fulton 
was  before  Bell ;  New  York  before  Glasgow  ; 
the  Fulton  s  Folly  before  the  Comet ;  and  was 

“  The  greatest  nation 
In  all  creation  ” 

to  be  outdone  in  the  field  of  enterprize  by 
the  old  Britishers  ?  American  pride  said 
“  No ;”  American  instinct  said  “  No  ;”  and, 
above  all,  American  capitalists  said  “No!” 
Keels  were  laid  down  in  New  York;  the 
shipbuilders’  yards  became  unusually  active  ; 
and  the  stately  timbers  of  majestic  ships 
gradually  rose  before  the  admiring  gaze  of 
the  citizens  of  the  great  republic. 

But  the  race  of  William  the  Doubter  is  not 
yet  extinct,  and  many,  as  usual,  shook  their 
wise  heads  at  the  enterprise.  It  was  admit¬ 
ted  that  in  inland  navigation  the  Americans 
had  beaten  the  world  ;  that,  except  an  occa¬ 
sional  blow-up,  their  river  steamers  were  real¬ 
ly  models  of  enterprise  and  skill ;  but  it  was 
gravely  added,  the  Missi.ssippi  is  not  the  At¬ 
lantic  ;  icebergs  are  not  snags  ;  and  an  Atlan¬ 
tic  wave  is  somewhat  different  from  on  Ohio 
ripple.  These  truisms  were  of  course  unde¬ 
niable  ;  but  to  them  was  quickly  added  ano¬ 
ther  fact,  about  which  there  could  be  as  little 
mistake— namely,  the  arrival  at  Southampton, 
after  a  voyage  which,  considering  it  was  the 
first,  was  quite  successful,  of  the  American- 
built  steam-ship  Washington  from  New  York. 
There  seemed  to  be  a  touch  of  calm  irony  in 
thus  making  the  Washington  the  first  of 
their  Atlantic-crossing  steamers,  as  if  the 
Americans  had  said,  “  You  doubting  British¬ 
ers  !  when  you  wished  to  play  tyrant  over 
us,  did  we  not  raise  one  Washington  who 
chastised  you  ?  and  now  that  you  want  to  mo¬ 
nopolize  Atlantic  navigation,  we  have  raised 
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another  Washington,  just  to  let  you  know 
that  we  will  beat  you  again !” 

The  Washington,  however,  w^as  only  the 
precursor  of  greater  vessels.  These  were  to 
sail  between  New  York  and  Liverpool,  carry¬ 
ing  the  mails  under  a  contract  with  the  Ameri¬ 
can  government.  In  size,  and  speed,  and  splen¬ 
dor  of  fittings,  tliese  new  ships  were  to  sur¬ 
pass  the  old  ;  even  their  names  were,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  to  be  more  grand  and  expressive.  The 
vessels  of  Canard’s  Line  had  lately  appro¬ 
priated  the  names  of  the  four  great  continents 
of  the  globe,  but  the  oceans  remained,  and 
their  names  were  adopted  ;  the  new  steamers 
being  called  the  Atlantic,  Pacific,  Arctic, 
Bailie,  and  Adriatic.  The  first  of  these  was 
despatched  from  New  York  on  the  27 th  of 
April  last,  and  arrived  in  Mersey  on  the  10th  of 
May,  thus  making  the  the  passage  in  about 
thirteen  days.  The  voyage  would  have  been 
made  in  a  shorter  time  but  for  two  accidents  ; 
tn3  bursting  of  the  condenser;  and  the  dis¬ 
covery,  after  the  vessel  was  some  distance  at 
sea,  of  the  weakness  of  the  floats  or  boards 
on  the  paddle-wheels.  About  two  days  were 
entirely  lost  in  making  repairs ;  and  the 
speed  was  reduced,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
floats  from  being  entirely  torn  away  from  the 
paddle-wheels.  These  things  considered, 
the  passage  was  very  successful.  The  aver¬ 
age  time  occupied  during  1849  by  the  vessels 
of  the  old  line  between  New  York  and  Liver¬ 
pool  was  12i  days  ;  but  their  voyages  were 
longer  than  those  of  the  Atlantic,  as  they 
called  at  Halifax.  The  shortest  passage  was 
that  made  by  the  Canada  from  New  York  to 
Liverpool  via  Halifax  in  eleven  days  four 
hours. 

The  Atlantic  remained  for  nineteen  days 
at  Liverpool:  and  during  all  that  time  she 
had  to  lie  in  a  part  of  the  river  called  the 
Sloyne,  in  consequence  of  none  of  the  dock 
entrances  being  wide  enough  to  allow  her  to 
pass  in.  Her  breath,  measuring  across  the 
paddle-boxes,  is  75  feet;  of  the  vessels  of 
Cunard’s  Line,  about  70  feet ;  and  the  wi¬ 
dest  dock-entrance  is  barely  sufficient  to  ad¬ 
mit  the  latter.  The  Great  Britain,  though 

/  O 

longer  than  any  other  steam-ship  that  ever 
entered  the  Mersey,  is  not  so  broad,  as,  be¬ 
ing  propelled  by  the  screw,  she  has  no  pad¬ 
dle-wheels.  A  dock  at  the  north  shore  is 
now  in  course  of  construction  expressly  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  Atlantic  and  her 
consorts. 

For  several  days  during  her  stay  at  Liver¬ 
pool  the  Atlantic  was  open  to  visitors  on 
payment  of  sixpence  each,  the  money  thus 
realised  (upwards  of  jC70)  being  paid  over 


to  the  trustees  of  the  institution  for  the  Blind, 
whose  church  and  school  are  now  being  re¬ 
moved  to  give  greater  space  round  the  sta¬ 
tion  of  the  London  and  North-Western  Rail- 
Avay.  On  the  day  of  my  visit  croAvds  of 
people  Avere  Availing  at  the  pier  for  the 
steamer  that  was  to  conA^ey  them  to  the  At¬ 
lantic.  Whitsuntide  visitors  from  the  manu¬ 
facturing  districts  Avere  hastening  on  board 
the  numerous  vessels  Availing  to  take  them 
on  pleasure  excursions  to  the  Isle  of  Man, 
North  Wales,  or  round  the  light-ship  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river.  There  Avas  great  risk 
of  making  mistakes  in  the  hurry ;  and  the 
remark  of  an  old  sailor,  that  the  vessel  could 
“  easily  be  knoAvn  by  the  Yankee  flag  flying 
at  the  fore,”  served  only  still  further  to  con¬ 
fuse  the  many,  who  could  not  tell  one  flag 
from  another.  HoAvever,  a  small  tug-steam¬ 
er  soon  appeared  Avith  a  dirty  piece  of  bunt¬ 
ing,  just  recognizable  as  the  famous  “  star- 
spangled  banner,”  flying  at  the  fore  :  and 
her  deck  Avas  in  a  feAv^  minutes  so  croAvded, 
that  orders  Avere  issued  to  take  no  more  on 
board,  and  away  we  steamed,  leaving  about 
a  hundred  people  to  exercise  their  patience 
until  the  steamer's  return.  A  man  at  my  el¬ 
bow,  Avho  afterward  appeared  in  the  capaci¬ 
ty  of  money-taker,  Avhispered,  “There’s  the 
captin  !”  and  on  looking  up  the  gangAvay,  I 
saAv — 

“  A  man  of  middle  age, 

In  aspect  manly,  grave,  and  sago,” 

looking  calmly  in  the  direction  of  the  colos¬ 
sal  ship  of  which  he  was  the  commander  ; 
his  complexion  browned  by  exposure  to  sun 
and  wind,  storm  and  spray  ;  and  his  Avhole 
demeanor  indicating  the  calm  strength  ac¬ 
quired  by  long  familiarity  Avith  the  elements 
in  their  roughest  moods.  As  we  approach¬ 
ed  the  ship,  her  appearance  was  not  prepos¬ 
sessing.  She  is  undoubtedly  clumsy  ;  the 
three  masts  are  low,  the  funnel  is  short  and 
dumpy,  there  is  no  bowsprit,  and  her  sides 
are  painted  black,  relieved  only  by  one  long 
streak  of  dark-red.  Her  length,  between  the 
perpendiculars — that  is,  the  length  of  her 
keel — is  276  feet ;  breath  (exclusive  of  pad¬ 
dle-boxes,)  45  ;  thus  keeping  up  the  propor¬ 
tion,  as  old  as  Noah’s  ark,  of  six  feet  of 
length  to  one  of  breath.  The  stern  is  round¬ 
ed,  having  in  the  centre  the  American  ea¬ 
gle,  clasping  the  star  and  striped  shield,  but 
no  other  device.  The  figure  head  is  of  co- 
lossal  dimensions,  intended,  say  some,  for 
Neptune  ;  others  say  that  it  is  the  “  old  Tri¬ 
ton  blowing  his  wreathed  horn,”  so  glowingly 
described  by  Wordsworth :  and  some  wags 
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assert  that  it  is  the  proprietor  of  the  ship 
blowing  his  own  trumpet.  The  huge  bulk  of 
the  Atlantic  was  more  perceptible  by  con¬ 
trast  with  the  steamer — none  of  the  smallest 
— that  was  now  alongside  ;  for  though  the 
latter  was  large  enough  to  accommodate 
about  four  hundred  people  on  deck,  yet  its 
funnel  scarcely  reached  as  high  as  the  bul¬ 
warks  of  the  Atlantic.  The  diameter  of  the 
paddle-wheels  is  36  feet ;  and  the  floats, 
many  of  which,  split  and  broken,  were  ly¬ 
ing  about  in  the  water,  are  nearly  15  feet 
long.  The  depth  of  the  hold  is  31  feet,  and 
the  estimated  burthen  2860  tons,  being  about 
the  same  as  the  Great  Britain,  and  about 
500  tons  more  than  the  ships  of  the  old  Cu- 
nard  Line. 

Like  all  the  other  Atlantic  steamers,  the 
run  of  the  deck  is  almost  a  straight  line. 
Around  the  funnel,  and  between  the  paddle 
bo.xes,  is  a  long  wooden  house,  and  another 
is  placed  at  the  stern.  These  contain  the 
state-rooms  of  the  captain  and  oflicers ;  and 
in  a  cluster  are  to  be  found  the  kitchen,  the 
pastry-room,  and  the  barber’s  shop.  The  ! 
two  former  are,  like  similar  establishments, 
replete  with  every  convenience,  having  even 
a  French  mailrede  cuisine  :  but  the  latter  is 
quite  unique.  It  is  fitted  up  with  all  neces¬ 
sary  apparatus — with  glass-cases  containing 
perfumery,  <fec. ;  and  in  the  centre  is  the 
“  barber’s  chair.”  This  is  a  comfortable 
well-stuffed  seat,  with  an  inclined  back.  In 
front  is  a  stuffed  trestle,  on  which  to  rest  feet 
and  legs;  and  behind  is  a  little  stuffed  ap¬ 
paratus  like  a  crutch,  on  which  to  rest  the 
head.  These  are  moveable,  so  as  to  suit 
people  of  all  sizes  :  and  in  this  comfortable 
horizontal  position  the  passenger  lies,  and  his 
beard  is  taken  off  in  a  twinkling,  let  the 
Atlantic  waves  roll  as  they  may.  The  house 
at  the  stern  contains  a  smoking-room,  and 
a  small  apartment  completely  sheltered  from 
the  weather  for  the  steersman.  The  smoking 
room  communicates  with  the  cabin  below,  so 
that,  after  dinner,  those  passengers  so  dis¬ 
posed  may,  without  the  least  exposure  to 
the  weather,  or  annoyance  to  their  neigh¬ 
bours,  enjoy  the  weed  of  old  Virginia  in 
perfection.  This  smoking-room  is  the  prin¬ 
cipal  prospect  of  the  man  at  the  helm,  who, 
however,  has  to  steer  according  to  his  sig¬ 
nals.  Before  him  is  a  painted  intimation 
that  one  bell  means  “  port,”  and  two  bells 
mean  “  starbord  a  like  intimation  appears 
on  the  large  bell  in  the  bow  of  the  ship  :  and 
according  to  the  striking  of  the  bell  so  must 
he  steer. 

Proceeding  below,  we  come  to  the  great 
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saloon,  67  feet  long,  and  the  dining  saloon, 
60  feet  long,  each  being  20  feet  broad,  and 
divided  from  each  other  by  the  steward’s 
pantry.  Tliis  pantry  is  more  like  a  silver¬ 
smith’s  shop,  the  sides  being  lined  with  glass- 
cases  stored  with  beautifully  burnished  plate  ; 
crockery  of  every  description,  well  secured, 
is  seen  in  great  quantities  ;  and  the  neatness 
of  arrangement  shows  that  the  gilded  inscrip¬ 
tion,  full  in  the  sight  of  every  visitor — “  A 
place  for  everything,  and  everything  in  its 
place” — has  been  reduced  to  practice.  Above 
the  tables  in  the  dining-saloon  are  suspend¬ 
ed  racks,  cut  to  receive  decanters,  glasses, 
Ac.,  so  that  they  can  be  immediately  placed 
on  the  table  without  the  risk  attendant  on 
carrying  them  from  place  to  place.  The  two 
saloons  are  fitted  up  in  a  very  superior  man¬ 
ner  ;  rose,  satin,  and  olive  are  the  principal 
woods  that  have  been  used,  and  some  of  the 
tables  are  of  beautifully  variegated  marble, 
with  metal  supporters.  The  carpets  are 
very  rich,  and  the  coverings  of  the  sofas, 
chairs,  Ac.,  are  of  the  same  superior  quality. 
The  panels  round  the  saloons  contain  beauti¬ 
fully  finished  emblems  of  each  of  the  states 
in  the  Union,  and  a  few  other  devices  that 
savor  very  strongly  of  republicanism.  For 
example,  a  young  and  beautiful  figure,  all 
radiant  with  health  and  energy,  wearing  a 
cap  of  liberty,  and  waving  a  drawn  sword, 
is  represented  trampling  on  a  feudal  prince, 
from  whose  head  a  crow  n  has  rolled  in  the 
dust.  The  cabin  windows  are  of  beautiful¬ 
ly  painted  glass  embelished  with  the  arms  of 
New  York,  and  other  cities  in  the  States. 
Large  circular  glass  ventilators,  reaching 
from  the  deck  to  the  lower  saloon,  are  also 
richly  ornamented,  wdiile  handsome  mirrors 
multiply  all  this  splendor.  The  general  ef¬ 
fect  is  that  of  chasteness  and  a  certain  kind 
of  solidity.  There  is  not  much  gilding,  the 
colors  used  are  not  gaudy,  and  there  is  a  de¬ 
gree  of  elegant  comfort  about  the  saloons 
that  is  sometimes  wanting  amid  splendid  fit¬ 
tings.  There  is  a  ladies’  drawdng-room  near 
the  chief  saloon  full  of  every  luxury.  The 
berths  are  about  150  in  number,  leading  out, 
as  usual,  from  the  saloons.  The  most  novel 
feature  about  them  is  the  “  wedding  berths,” 
wider  and  more  handsomely  furnished  than 
the  others,  intended  for  such  newly-married 
couples  as  wish  to  spend  the  first  fortnight 
of  the  honeymoon  on  the  Atlantic.  Such 
berths  are,  it  seems,  always  to  be  found  on 
board  the  principal  river-steamers  in  Ameri¬ 
ca,  but  are  as  yet  unknown  on  this  side  of 
the  water.  Each  berth  has  a  bell  rope  com¬ 
municating  with  a  patented  machine  called 
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the  “  Annunciator.”  This  is  a  circular  plate 
about  the  size  of  the  face  of  an  eight-day 
clock,  covered  with  numbers  corresponding 
with  those  of  the  state-rooms.  Each  num¬ 
ber  is  concealed  by  a  semicircular  plate, 
which  is  removed  or  turned  round  as  soon  as 
the  rope  is  pulled  in  the  state-room  with  the 
corresponding  number.  A  bell  is  at  the 
same  time  struck  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
stewards,  who  then  replace  the  plate  in  its 
former  position  and  attend  to  the  sum¬ 
mons. 

The  machinery  which  propels  the  ship 
consists  of  two  engines,  each  of  500  horse¬ 
power,  the  engines  of  the  old  line  being  al¬ 
so  two  in  number,  but  only  about  400  horse¬ 
power  each.  Such  cylinders  and  shafts,  and 
pistons  and  beams  are,  I  believe,  unrivalled 
in  the  world.  There  are  four  boilers,  each 
heated  by  eight  furnaces,  in  two  rows  of  four 
each.  The  consumption  of  coal  is  about  fifty 
tons  every  twenty-four  hours  ;  “  and  that,” 
said  one  of  the  engineers,  is  walking 
pretty  fast  into  a  coal-mine,  1  guess  !”  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  calculations  of  the  very  wise 
men  who  predicted  the  failure  of  Atlantic 
steam  navigation,  such  a  vessel  as  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  ought  to  carry  3700  tons  of  coal ;  but  it 
will  be  seen  that  one-fourth  of  that  quantity 
is  more  than  enough,  even  makingr  allowance 
for  extra  stores  to  provide  against  accidents. 
In  the  engine-room  is  a  long  box  with  five 
compartments,  each  communicating  with  a 
wire  fastened  like  a  bell- pull  to  the  side  of 
the  paddle-box.  These  handles  are  marked 
respectively — “  ahead,”  “  slow,”  “  fast,” 
“  back,”  and  “  hook-on  ;”  and  whenever  one 
is  pulled,  a  printed  card  with  the  correspond- 
ing  signal  appears  in  the  box  opposite  the 
engineer,  who  has  to  act  accordingly.  There 
is  thus  no  noise  of  human  voices  on  board 
this  ship  :  the  helmsman  steers  by  his  bells, 
the  engineer  works  by  the  telegraph,  and  the 
steward  waits  by  the  annunciator. 

Two  traces  of  national  habits  struck  me 
very  much.  Even  in  the  finest  saloons  there 
are,  in  places  where  they  would  be  least  ex¬ 
pected,  handsome  “  spittoons  ” — the  upper 
part  fashioned  like  a  shell,  and  painted  a  sea- 
green  or  sky-blue  color — thus  giving  ample 
facility  for  indulging  in  that  practice  of  spit¬ 
ting,  of  which  Americans  are  so  fond.  Again, 
much  amusement  was  caused  by  the  attempt 
of  one  of  the  officers  in  charge  of  the  com- 
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munication  between  the  small  steamer  and 
the  Atlantic  to  prevent  the  gentlemen  leav¬ 
ing  the  latter  until  the  ladies  had  seated 
themselves  on  the  former.  The  appearance 
of  the  deck,  crowded  with  ladies  only,  and 
a  host  of  gentlemen  kept  back,  some  impa¬ 
tient  to  get  down,  but  the  greater  part  enter¬ 
ing  into  the  humor  of  the  thing,  was  quite 
new  to  English  ideas.  It  is  but  fair  to  add 
that  the  ladies  did  not  seem  to  like  it ;  and 
that,  when  the  steamer  again  came  along¬ 
side,  it  was  not  repeated. 

On  the  whole,  this  Atlantic  steamer  is 
really  worthy  of  the  great  country  from 
which  she  has  come.  If,  in  shape  and  general 
appearance  she  is  inferior  to  the  old  vessels, 
she  is  decidedly  equal,  if  not  superior,  to 
them  in  machinery  and  fittings.  Her  powers 
as  regards  speed  have,  of  course,  yet  to  be 
tried.  One  voyage  is  no  test,  nor  even  a 
series  of  voyages,  during  the  summer  months : 
she  must  cross  and  recross  at  least  for  a  year 
before  any  just  comparison  can  be  instituted. 
The  regular  postal  communication  between 
Liverpool  and  the  United  States  will  speedily 
be  twice  every  week — the  ships  of  the  new 
line  sailing  on  Wednesday,  and  the  old  on 
Saturday. 

But  other  ports  besides  Liverpool  are  now 
dispatching  steamers  regularly  to  America. 
Glasgow  sent  out  a  powerful  screw  steamer 
— the  City  of  Glasgow,  1087  tons — on  16th 
April  for  New  York,  where  she  arrived  on 
3d  May  ;  thus  making  the  passage  in  about 
seventeen  days,  in  spite  of  stormy  weather 
and  entanglements  among  ice  ;  the  average 
time  taken  by  the  Liverpool  steamers  during 
1849  being  fourteen  days.  Her  return  voy¬ 
age,  however,  made  under  more  favorable 
circumstances,  was  within  this  average — 
the  distance  being  steamed  between  the  18th 
May  and  the  1st  June.  A  vessel  called  the 
Viceroy  is  about  to  sail  from  Galway  to  New 
York,  and  her  voyage  is  looked  forward  to 
with  considerable  interest.  The  Washington 
and  Hermann  sail  regularly  between  Bremen 
and  Southampton  and  New  York,  and  the 
British  Queen  has  been  put  on  the  passage 
between  Hamburg  and  New  York.  All  these 
enterprizes  seem  to  indicate  that  ere  long 
the  Atlantic  carrying  trade  will  be  conducted 
in  steamships,  and  sailing  vessels  superseded 
to  as  great  extent,  as  has  been  the  case  in  the 
coasting  trade. 
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From  the  New  Monthly  Magazine. 

THE  CORPSE  CANDLES. 

BY  MRS.  ACTON  TINDAL. 

Dougal  Lindsay  was  the  last  Episcopal  Minister  of  Glenorchy.  His  name  is  associated 
also  with  one  of  those  beautiful  legends  that  attach  themselves  to  every  bush  and  bower, 
craig  or  cave,  in  the  Highland  Glens,  streaming  like  gossamer  threads  on  the  breeze  of 
tradition.”  Mr.  Lindsay  was  leaning  one  evening  over  the  dyke  of  his  churchyard,  and  saw 
suddenly  two  little  lights  rise  from  the  ground,  cross  the  girth,  and  road,  and  river,  ascend 
the  hill,  and  vanish  among  some  cottages  ;  they  re-appeared  again,  accompanied  by  a  third 
and  larger  light,  and  all  returned  by  the  same  path  to  the  churchyard,  and  disappeared 
where  they  had  risen,  in  the  burying-place  of  the  Mac  Nichols,  of  Ardendonich,  of  whom  the 
last  interred  were  two  infant  children  of  a  man  who,  with  all  his  family,  was  in  good  health. 
Not  long  after,  however,  the  minister  was  called  to  attend  his  sick  bed.  He  died,  and  was 
buried  beside  the  children  on  the  spot  where  the  lights  had  risen  and  disappeared.  Mr. 
Lindsay  had  seen  the  corpse  candles. — Lives  of  the  Lindsays,  vol.  ii.,  p.  173.  Note. 


Without  sign  or  sound,  from  the  chilly  ground 
They  rise  o’er  the  white  mist’s  waves — 

Those  lights  had  birth  in  the  deeps  of  earth, 

They  flit  from  two  little  graves. 

A  child  lay  lone,  in  each  bed  of  stone, 

Through  many  a  silent  year. 

Till  a  mystic  beam,  with  sudden  gleam. 

Lit  their  dark  and  narrow  bier ; 

And  the  infants’  woke  at  the  kindling  stroke. 

And  passed  with  lamps  alight ; 

For  a  summons  dread — from  the  kindred  dead — 

To  the  Quick  went  forth  that  night ! 

O’er  brake  and  briar  the  heatless  fire. 

And  its  unseen  bearers  go ! 

Oh  !  mark  the  way  of  that  pallid  ray, 

’Tis  the  path  of  coming  woe ! 

The  murmur  hushes  in  the  nodding  rushes, 

,  As  the  little  spirits  pass ; 

The  owls  look  out,  wiih  startled  shout. 

And  the  moles  slink  ’neath  the  grass ; 

When  the  moon  shines  bright  we  lose  the  light. 

But  with  steady  pace  it  goes. 

Through  the  wild  cat’s  lair,  by  the  frightened  hare. 
Where  the  poisonous  hemlock  grows — 

Where  hang  o’erhead  the  berries  red. 

And  the  nightshade’s  purple  flowers ; 

And  fungi  rank  grow  dark  and  dank. 

In  their  moist  and  mouldy  bowers — 
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Where  the  arum  rears  its  foetid  spears. 

And  a  corpse-like  odor  pours  ; 

O’er  the  mossy  grass  of  the  green  morass, 

And  the  high  and  heathery  moors. 

The  ivory  cup  was  folded  up 
Of  the  water-lily  white, 

Un.scorch’d  its  hue,  yet  those  flames  of  blue 
O’er  its  petals  pass’d  that  night ! 

The  errant  beams,  o’er  the  running  streams. 

Flit  swift  from  brink  to  brink  ; 

And  I  saw  beneath  the  waters  seethe. 

And  before  the  wan  fire  shrink. 

Those  little  lamps,  by  the  gipsy  camps. 

In  the  village  lane  have  past ;  , 

Before  one  door,  their  wanderings  o’er. 

They  pause  awhile  at  last. 

The  scent  of  flowers  through  the  midnight  hours 
Intensely  sweet  had  been, 

The  mignonette  and  the  red  stock  met. 

By  the  woodbine’s  bower  of  green. 

Up  the  branches  light  of  the  clematis  white 
The  ghostly  lustre  crept  ; 

The  tendrils  quiver’d,  the  blossoms  shiver’d. 

And  a  shower  of  dewdrops  wept — 

Through  the  arbeil  trees  the  trembling  breeze 
In  mournful  numbers  sighed. 

While  the  corpse-lights  stole,  they  had  found  their  goal. 
Through  a  lattice  opened  wide. 

They  shone  again — though  the  summer  rain 
On  the  live  leaves  pattered  fast. 

With  a  stronger  blaze  o’er  the  flow’ry  maze 
Of  the  trellis  down  they  past. 

For  between  the  two  wan  beams  of  blue. 

Was  a  Third  and  larger  light ; 

With  a  funeral’s  pace  to  the  burial-place 
They  glided  through  the  night. 

On  that  day  week,  in  sorrow  meek. 

Went  a  widow  gathering  rue. 

And  the  fragrant  spray  of  the  rosemary. 

And  the  lavender  darkly  blue  : 

And  a  new  grave  rose  ere  evenings  close. 

Beneath  the  churchyard  sod  ; 

And  the  sire  was  laid  in  the  yew-tree’s  shade, 

Where  his  Infants  sleep  in  God. 
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MEMORANDA  ABOUT  THOMAS  CARLYLE. 


“  Passing  from  the  political  phase  of  these 
productions  (the  ‘  Latter-Day  Pamphlets,’) 
which  is  not  my  vocation  to  discuss,  I  found 
for  myself  one  very  peculiar  charm  in  the 
perusal  of  them — they  seemed  such  perfect 
transcripts  of  the  conversation  of  Thomas 
Carlyle.  With  something  more  of  set  con¬ 
tinuity — of  composition — but  essentially  the 
same  thing,  the  ‘  Latter-Day  Pamphlets,’ 
are,  in  their  own  way,  a  ‘  Boswell’s  Life’  of 
Carlyle.  As  I  read  and  read,  I  was  gradu¬ 
ally  transported  from  my  club-room,  with  its 
newspaper-clad  tables.  Mid  my  dozing  fellow- 
loungers,  only  kept  half  awake  by  periodical 
titillations  of  snuff,  and  carried  in  spirit  to 
the  grave  and  quiet  sanctum  in  Chelsea, 
where  Carlyle  dispenses  wisdom  and  hospita¬ 
lity  with  equally  unstinted  hand.  The  long, 
tall,  spare  figure  is  before  me — wiry  though, 
and  elastic,  and  quite  capable  of  taking  a 
long  tough  spell  through  the  moors  or  Eccle- 
fechan,  or  elsewhere — stretched  at  careless, 
homely  ease  in  his  elbow  chair,  yet  ever 
with  strong  natural  motions  and  starts,  as 
the  inward  spirit  stirs.  The  face,  too,  is  be¬ 
fore  me — lon({  and  thin,  ivith  a  certain  tinge 
of  paleness,  but  no  sickness  or  attenuation, 
firm,  muscular,  and  vigorously  marked,  and 
not  wanting  some  glow  of  former  rustic 
color — pensive,  almost  solemn,  yet  open  and 
cordial,  and  tender,  very  tender.  The  eye, 
as  generally  happens,  is  the  chief  outward 
index  of  the  soul — an  eye  is  not  easy  to  de¬ 
scribe,  but  felt  ever  after  one  has  looked 
thereon  and  therein.  It  is  dark  and  full, 
shadowed  over  by  a  compact,  prominent 
forehead.  But  the  depth,  the  expression, 
the  far  inner  play  of  it — who  could  transfer 
that  even  to  the  eloquent  canvas,  far  less  to 
this  very  i«-eloquent  paper  ?  It  is  not 
brightness,  it  is  not  flash,  it  is  not  power 
even — something  beyond  all  these.  The  ex¬ 
pression  is,  so  to  speak,  heavy-laden — as  if 
betokening  untold  burdens  of  thought,  and 
long,  long  fiery  struggles,  resolutely  endured 
—endured  until  they  had  been  in  some  prac¬ 
tical  manner  overcome :  to  adopt  his  own 
fond  epithet,  and  it  comes  nearest  to  the 


thing,  his  is  the  heroic  eye,  but  of  a  hero 
who  has  done  hard  battle  against  Paynim 
hosts.  This  is  no  dream  of  mine — I  have 
often  heard  this  peculiarity  remarked.  The 
whole  form  and  expression  of  the  face  remind 
me  of  Dante — it  wants  the  classic  element, 
and  the  mature  and  matchless  harmony  which 
distinguish  the  countenance  of  the  great 
Florentine  ;  but  something  in  the  cast  and  in 
the  look,  especially  the  heavy-laden  but 
dauntless  eye,  is  very  much  alike.  But  he 
speaks  to  me.  The  tongue  has  the  sough  of 
Annandale — an  echo  of  the  Solway  with  its 
compliments  to  old  Father  Thames.  A  keen, 
sharp,  ringing  voice,  in  the  genuine  Border 
key,  but  tranquil  and  sedate  withal — neigh¬ 
borly  and  frank,  and  always  in  unison  with 
what  is  uttered.  Thus  does  the  presence  of 
Thomas  Carlyle  rise  before  me — a  ‘  true 
man’  in  all  his  bearings  and  in  all  his  sayings. 
And  in  this  same  guise  do  I  seem  to  hear 
from  him  all  those  ‘Latter-Day  Pamphlets.’ 
Even  such  in  his  conversation — he  sees  the 
very  thing  he  speaks  of;  it  breathes  and 
moves  palpable  to  him,  and  hence  his  words 
form  a  picture.  When  you  come  from  him, 
the  impression  is  like  having  seen  a  great 
brilliant  panorama ;  everything  had  been 
made  visible  and  naked  to  your  sight.  But 
more  and  better  far  than  that ;  you  bear 
home  with  you  an  indelible  feeling  of  love 
for  the  man — deep  at  the  heart,  long  as  life. 
No  man  has  ever  inspired  more  of  this  per¬ 
sonal  affection.  Not  to  love  Carlyle  when 
you  know  him  is  something  unnatural,  as  if 
one  should  say  they  did  not  love  the  breeze 
that  fans  their  cheek,  or  the  vine  tree  which 
has  refreshed  them  both  with  its  leafy  shade 
and  its  exuberant  juices.  He  abounds  him¬ 
self  in  love  and  in  good  works.  He  abounds, 
himself,  in  love  and  in  good  works.  His  life, 
not  only  as  a  ‘  writer  of  books,’  but  as  a  man 
among  his  fellows,  has  been  a  continued 
shower  of  benefits.  The  young  men,  more 
especially,  to  whom  he  has  been  the  Good 
Samaritan,  pouring  oil  upon  their  wounds, 
I  and  binding  up  their  bruised  limbs,  and  put- 
'  ting  them  on  the  way  of  recovery  of  health 
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and  useful  energy — the  number  of  such 
can  scarcely  be  told,  and  will  never  be 
known  till  the  great  day  of  accounts.  One 
of  these,  who  in  his  orisons  will  ever  remem¬ 
ber  him,  has  just  read  to  me,  with  tears  of 
grateful  attachment  in  his  eyes,  portions  of  a 
letter  of  counsel  and  encouragement  which 
he  received  from  him  in  the  hour  of  dark¬ 
ness,  and  which  was  the  prelude  to  a  thou¬ 
sand  acts  of  substantial  kindness  and  of 
graceful  attention.  As  the  letter  contains 
no  secret,  and  may  fall  as  a  fructifying  seed 
into  some  youthful  bosom  that  may  be  enter¬ 
ing  upon  its  trials  and  struggles,  a  quotation 
from  it  will  form  an  appropriate  /ma/e  at  this 
time.  He  thus  writes : — ‘  It  will  be  good 
news,  in  all  times  coming,  to  learn  that  such 
a  life  as  yours  unfolds  itself  according  to  its 
promise,  and  becomes  in  some  tolerably  de¬ 
gree  what  it  is  capable  of  being.  The  prob¬ 
lem  is  your  own,  to  make  or  to  mar ; — a 
great  problem  for  you,  as  the  like  is  for  every 
man  born  into  this  world.  You  have  my 
entire  sympathy  in  your  denunciation  of  the 
‘  explosive  character.’  It  is  frequent  in  these 
times,  and  deplorable  wherever  met  with. 
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Explosions  are  ever  wasteful,  woeful ;  centra^ 
fire  should  not  explode  itself,  but  lie  silent, 
far  down  at  the  center  ;  and  make  all  good 
fruits  grow  !  We  cannot  too  often  repeat  to 
ourselves,  ‘  Strength  is  seen,  not  in  spasms, 
but  in  stout  bearing  of  burdens.’  You  can 
take  comfort,  in  the  mean  while,  if  you  need 
it,  by  the  experience  of  all  wise  men,  that  a 
right  heavy  burden  is  precisely  the  thing 
wanted  for  a  young  strong  man.  Grievous 
to  be  borne ;  but  bear  it  well,  you  will  find  it 
one  day  to  have  been  verily  blessed.  ‘  I  would 
not  for  any  money,’  says  the  brave  Jean 
Paul,  in  this  quaint  way,  ‘  I  would  not  for 
any  money  have  had  money  in  my  youth  !’ 
He  speaks  a  truth  there,  singular  as  it  may 
seem  to  many.  These  young  obscure  years 
ought  to  be  incessanly  employed  in  gaining 
knowledge  of  things  worth  knowing,  espe¬ 
cially  of  heroic  human  souls  worth  knowing. 
And  you  may  believe  me,  the  obscurer  such 
years  are  it  is  apt  to  be  the  better.  Books 
are  needful ;  but  yet  not  many  books ;  a  few 
well  read.  An  open,  true,  patient,  and  val¬ 
iant  soul  is  needed ;  that  is  the  one  thing 
needful.’  ” 
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The  whole  race  of  Underground  People, 
the  dwarfs  excepted,  live  chiefly  by  grazing 
cattle.  When  the  sheilings  are  deserted  by 
their  human  brethren  at  harvest-time,  they 
move  into  them.  Whole  troops  of  these 
little  gray  men  may  often  be  seen  at  night¬ 
time  employed  in  their  pastoral  avocations, 
driving  before  them  numerous  herds  of  cat- 
tie,  while  the  females  of  the  race  carry  milk- 
pails  upon  their  heads,  and  children  in  their 
arras.  To  assist  them  in  guarding  their  flocks, 
they  have  black  dogs,  which  in  Teleraak  are 
called  Huddebikiar — that  is,  cattle-keepers. 
They  live,  moreover,  in  much  splendor  with¬ 
in  the  hills  and  mountain-tops,  having  fine 
houses,  rick  furniture,  vessels,  and  other  ar¬ 
ticles  of  silver,  and,  what  seems  strangest  of 
all,  they  possess  churches.  In  almost  every 
point  they  resemble  mankind ;  they  are  ex¬ 
ceedingly  social  amongst  each  other,  and 
hold  good  living  in  very  Christian-like  esti¬ 
mation.  Yule-tide  is  a  time  of  high  festival 


with  them.  They  marry,  moreover,  and  are 
given  in  marriage,  and  celebrate  their  wed- 
dings  in  high  style,  especially  if  the  bride 
happens  to  have  been  abducted  from  the 
earth — a  little  peccadillo  to  which  they  are 
much  inclined.  On  these  occasions  they  in¬ 
vite  their  friends  to  the  bridal,  which  always 
takes  place  upon  a  Thursday,  and  about  the 
hour  of  midnight,  when  they  set  out  for 
church  with  mirth  and  music.  We  are  told 
how  a  peasant  from  the  west  once  fell  in  with 
a  procession  of  this  kind,  and,  but  for  his 
prudence,  had,  like  Tom  of  Coventry,  paid 
dearly  for  his  peeping ;  for  the  deceitful 
bride  took  the  wreath  from  her  head,  and 
held  it  out  to  him  with  a  smile  that  it  was  no 
easy  matter  to  resist.  Fortunately  for  him  his 
fears  were  to  much  for  his  passion,  and  he 
thus  escaped  being  carried  off  by  the  elves, 
which  would  infallibly  have  been  the  case  had 
he  yielded  to  the  temptation. — St.  Janies* 
Magazine, 


1850.] 
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Dr.  Labdner’s  Railway  Economy,  published  in 
London  by  Taylor  &  Co.,  and  republished  in  a  neat 
12mo.  vol.  by  Harper  A  BaornERS,  New  York,  is 
thus  characterized  by  the  Railway  Times: — 

No  work  has  .as  yet  appeared — (certainly  not  in 
England) — which  has  so  thoroughly  and  comprehen¬ 
sively  investigated  the  elements  of  the  railway 
system. 

The  Athenaeum  speaks  of  it  thus  : 

It  informs  the  student  of  all  that  is  at  present 
known  of  the  general  outlines  of  the  subject.  It 
warns  him  of  the  difficulties  that  remain  to  be  over¬ 
come, — indicates  the  trutlis  which  appear  to  be  al¬ 
ready  established, — and,  at  all  events,  places  before 
him  a  comprehensive  and  frequently  a  minute  chart 
of  the  entire  field  of  inquiry.  I 

The  Builder  thus : 

A  great  compendium  of  interesting  and  impor¬ 
tant  matter  written  in  a  style  excellently  well  adapt¬ 
ed  to  a  miscellaneous  public  perusal,  and  ought  to 
be  in  the  possession  of  every  shareholder,  and  of  all 
indeed  in  any  way  interested  in  railways. 

Tail's  Magazine  thus : 

The  most  elaborate  work  on  railways — their  ten¬ 
dency,  their  origin,  progress,  advantages,  defects, 
and  prospects  of  amendment — th.it  we  have  yet 
seen. 

Life  of  11.  R.  II.  the  Duke  of  Kent,  by  Rev.  Ers- 
line  Neale,  J/. .4., published  by  Bentley,  London,  is 
spoken  of  as  a  very  interesting  work.  The  Specta¬ 
tor  says : 

The  author  has  given  us  a  clear  narrative  of  the 
principal  features  of  the  Duke’s  Life.  He  appears 
to  have  had  access  to  the  Papers  and  Correspon¬ 
dence  of  the  personal  friends  of  the  Duke.  For  his 
gallant  conduct  in  the  West  Indies  the  Prince 
received  the  thanks  of  both  Houses  of  Parlia-  I 
ment, — the  only  member  of  his  family  who  earned 
that  compliment  for  services  actually  rendered  in 
the  field. 

The  Britannia  remarks: 

The  interest  attaching  to  this  work  is  unbounded. 
The  biography  and  vindication  of  the  father  of 
Her  Majesty  cannot  but  command  attention.  All 
must  acknowledge  the  ability,  earnestness,  and  de¬ 
votion  with  which  it  is  written.  The  biography  is 
full  to  overflowing  with  interesting  details. 

Leaves  from  a  Lady's  Diary  of  her  Travels  in 
Africa.  2  volumes,  puHished  by  Colburn,  London. 
The  Chronicle  says  of  the  work  : 

These  exceedingly  interesting  volumes  contain  a 
very  lively  and  graphic  narrative  of  the  author’s 


experiences  amongst  the  curiously  mixed  population 
of  Barbary;  with  many  important  facts  and  much 
useful  intelligence.  In  acquainting  herself  with  do¬ 
mestic  life  and  habits  as  they  exist  in  the  states  of 
Barbary,  from  the  marble  palace  of  the  “  Sultan  of 
the  Camp”  to  the  hovel  of  the  most  impoverished 
Morisco,  our  fair  voyageuse  has  exhibited  extraor¬ 
dinary  zeal,  courage,  and  perseverance.  Her  de¬ 
scriptions  of  the  inner  penetralia  of  the  luxurious 
Harem  bring  very  close  to  reality  the  gorgeous  pic¬ 
tures  of  the  Arabian  Nights. 

Ripley's  History  of  the  War  with  Mexico,  origi¬ 
nally  published  by  Harper  A  Brother.s,  New 
York,  and  republished  in  London  by  Low,  the  Athe¬ 
naeum  speaks  well  of  it: 

The  vindication  of  the  American  policy  is  as.^erted 
in  Mr.  Ripley’s  volumes.  The  autlutr  is  a  brevet- 
major  in  the  United  States  Army,  and  first  lieuten¬ 
ant  of  the  second  regiment  of  Artillery ;  and  ap¬ 
pears  in  many  re-spects  to  be  sufficiently  well  qual¬ 
ified  for  giving  a  professional  analysis  of  the  inter¬ 
national  conflict  which  he  has  undertaken  to  record. 

It  was  after  thirty  years  of  peaceful  government 
that  his  own  republic  found  itself  engaged  in  war 
with  a  neighboring  one.  The  real  cause  of  the  con¬ 
test,  however,  was  much  older  than  its  immediate 
occasion.  Mr.  Ripley  traces  it  to  the  difference  in 
origin  of  the  two  Republics :— to  their  differences  in 
character  anil  in  religion. 

Reginald  Hastings,  a  new  historical  Romance,  by 
Eliot  Warburton,  has  been  reprinted  by  Harper  A 
Brothers.  The  press  generally  lauds  the  work. 

*1  The  Literary  Gazette  says: 

.As  a  historical  romancist,  Mr.  Warburton  takes 
a  first  rank.  Tlie  present  romance  possesses  all  the 
value  of  a  history.  It  is  replete  with  power  and 
interest.  The  work  must  be  read  with  the  vivid 
feeling  created  by  powerful  descriptions  of  events 
which  no  invention  could  surpass,  and  exhibitions  of 
character  excited  to  the  highest  pitch  of  which  hu¬ 
man  natiire  is  susceptible  by  the  most  extraordinary 
circumstances  of  national  crises  and  individual 
perils. 

The  John  Bull  says  : 

Mr,  Warburton’s  “  Reginald  Hastings”  belongs  to 
a  high  order  of  historical  romance.  The  story  is 
told  with  great  dramatic  effect,  the  characters  are 
delineated  with  admirable  distinctness,  society  in 
those  troublous  times  is  depicted  with  no  le.ss  fidel¬ 
ity  to  truth  than  artistic  power.  The  contrast  be- 
tw-een  the  high  toned  cavalier  and  the  fanatical  pu¬ 
ritan  is  admirably  drawn. 

The  Morning  Herald  says : 

We  do  not  hesitate  to  predict  for  this  work  a  pop¬ 
ularity  commensurate  with  the  historical  importance 
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of  the  events  therein  so  tnily  .and  so  charmingly 
portrayed.  Never  have  the  Civil  Wars  of  England 
been  invested  with  greater  fascination  or  interest. 
Few  works  <>f  fiction  could  present  us  with  more 
startling  incidents  or  more  striking  contrasts.  In 
“  Reginald  Hastings”  we  have  the  high-minded  and 
chivalric  ciivalier  communicating  to  r.s  his  own  dash¬ 
ing  and  dangerous  career,  and  making  us  familiar 
with  the  social  life  and  manners  of  the  eventful 
period  in  which  he  lived,  and  bringing  vividly  before 
us  the  leading  distinguished  personages  who  had  so 
large  a  share  in  the  military  and  ])olitical  events  of 
the  time.  We  have  the  courtly  and  crafty  Digby, 
the  court  wit  and  beauty  Ljidy  Carlisle,  the  gallant 
Rupert,  and  the  high minded  Falkland ;  Cliarles, 
with  his  crowd  of  fawning,  selfish  favorites  ;  Crom¬ 
well,  Pvm,  Holies,  and  Felton ;  and  along  with  the 
more  stirring  incidents  of  the  war  is  skilfully  inter¬ 
woven  as  tangled  a  maze  of  love  as  ever  tried  the 
constancy  of  gallant  knight. 

Leigh  Ilunl't  Autobiographg,  n  most  interesting 
work,  about  to  be  issued  from  the  press  of  the  liaa- 
PERS,  in  this  city,  is  pleasantly  viewed  by  the 
journals.  The  \tir  Monthlg  Magaxitm  introduce'* 
its  critique  in  the  following  way  : 

Everything  that  comes  from  the  pen  of  la^igh 
Hunt  is  pleasant  reading.  However  desultt»ry  and 
wanting  in  method  and  continuity,  however  redolent 
of  the  jHfrversities  and  idiosyncracies  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual,  there  is  an  agreeable  naivete,  a  love  of  all 
that  is  8im|>le,  good,  unaffected,  and  a  charm  of  style 
and  language,  which  never  fails  to  win  the  reader’s 
attention  and  interest. 

Mr.  Bagard  Taylor  s  originally  publish¬ 

ed  by  Mr.  Put.nam,  of  New  York,  and  reprinted  by 
Bentley,  London,  is  highly  spoken  of.  The  Athe- 
noeum  says: 

This  is  a  capital  lx)ok  in  whichever  way  it  is 
considered,  brimful  of  instruction.  What  a  com¬ 
ment  on  and  illustration  of  the  times  we  are  living 
in,  is  the  fact  that  the  new  Eldorado  is  already  an 
old  story  !  Not  only  have  its  towns,  churches,  court¬ 
houses,  Iheatres,  burst  up  from  the  earth  so  rapidly 
that,  like  the  grass  in  Wordsworth's  ballad,  “  you 
can  almost  hear  them  growing,”— but  we  distant 
people  have  already  been  treated  to  a  golden  libra¬ 
ry  almost  voluminous  enough  to  satisiy  Miss  KiL 
mansegg  herself.  The  marvel  has  not  lost  its  bright¬ 
ness,  but  the  shining  thereof  has  lost  its  wonder  by 
reason  of  its  plenteousness.  'Fhis  premised,  we 
must  add  that,  among  the  hundred  volumes  already 
issued  on  the  subject,  Mr.  Bayard  Taylor’s  seem  to  us 
altogether  the  best  and  liveliest.  Not  merely  does 
he  pos-ess  an  open  mind, — he  has  also  a  discerning 
eye  (as  a  pilgrim  to  Eldorado  should  have),  and  a 
neat  hand  at  description.  An  entire  early  chapter 
of  the  discovery,  for  instance,  is  conveyed  in  the 
grumbling  complaints  of  a  woman  with  whom  Mr. 
Bayard  Taylor  fell  in  while  sheltering  from  the  rain 
one  evening  near  the  Sacramento. 

Memoirs  of  William  Wirt,  by  John  P.  Kennedy, 
and  originally  published  by  Lea  tfe  Blanciiaud, 
Philadelphia,  is  highly  commended  by  the 
minster  Rev i etc : 

An  interesting  memoir  of  one  of  the  most  emi¬ 
nent  men  of  his  day.  Sprung  from  a  comparatively 
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humble  origirt  he,  by  his  own  exertions,  attained 
high  distinction  among  his  countrymen.  His  life 
was,  “  in  great  part,  that  of  a  student.  His  youth¬ 
ful  days  were  passed  in  preparation  for  his  profes¬ 
sion.  His  manhood  was  engrossed  by  forensic 
labors.  Old  age  found  him  crowned  with  the  honors 
qf  a  faithfully  earned  judicial  renown.”  Yet,  amidst 
all  the  engrossing  avocations  of  his  active  career,  he 
neglected  none  of  the  amenities  of  life.  His  inter¬ 
course  with  a  wide  circle  of  friends,  seems  to  have 
been  “einl>ellisbed  wdth  all  the  graces  which  a 
benevolent  heart,  a  playful  temperament,  and  a  hap¬ 
py  facility  of  discourse,  were  able  to  impart;”  and  as 
a  natural  consequence,  he  was  beloved  b^  all  who 
had  the  advantage  of  being  acquainted  with  him. 

From  the  fragment  of  an  autobiography  extending 
over  ten  years  of  Wirt’s  childh(x>d,  are  given  some 
interesting  extracts,  in  the  form  of  reminiscens4>s  of 
that  peri(^  of  the  future  Attorney -General’s  life. 
1  hc-^;  are  written  with  great  spirit,  and  in  a  pleasing 
style,  an<l  serve  to  awaken  regfet  that  the  autobio¬ 
graphy  was  not  c«Nitinued.  It  must,  however, 
be  allowed  that  the  numerous  letters  which  are 
given  affortl  no  mean  substitute  for  a  regular  narra¬ 
tive,  since  they  afford  much  insight  into  the  miml  of 
the  amiable  writer,  and  relate  to  persons  of  note  and 
events  of  great  interest  at  the  time  they  were  writ¬ 
ten  ;  pcnne«l,as  they  were,  without  the  most  distant 
view'  to  publication,  they  exhibit  the  writer  in  his 
moments  of  free  and  unreserved  , communion  with 
tlmse  whom  he  held  in  the  highest  esteem  ;  in  the 
w'ords  of  his  biographer,  “  his  letters  sufficiently  in¬ 
dicate  the  character  of  his  manners and  they  as 
fully  illustrate  “  his  affection  toward  his  family,  his 
attachment  to  his  friends,  his  charity  and  benevo¬ 
lence  toward  mankiud,  his  courage,  his  self  resjiect, 
and  his  integrity.” 

Tennyson's  X ew  Poem,  In  Afemoriam,  about  to  be 
republished  by  Tu  knor,  Field,  <t  Co.,  is  enthusiasti¬ 
cally  praised  by  the  London  literary  journals.  The 
Athemeum  has  a  fine  critique.  The  Westmhister 
Reviexo  thus  speaks  of  it : 

Of  a  surety  there  is  but  one  known  poet,  now 
living,  who  could  have  produced  this  exquisite 
volume.  David  and  Jonathan,  Damon  and  Pythias 
— all  that  old  tradition  has  given  us  of  devoted, 
loving  friendship  between  man  and  man— high- 
souletl  man — is  here  embodied.  No  mere  sense  of 
attachment,  which  may  exist  among  the  commonest 
of  mankind,  but  the  perfect  perception  of  all  that  is 
highest  and  finest — all  that  is  true,  and  beautiful, 
and  religious,  in  the  noblest  sense,  linked  these  two 
great  hearts  together.  Alas,  that  they  should  have 
been  separated ! 

“  Deatli  put  our  lives  so  far  apart, 

\V  e  cannot  hear  each  other  speak.” 

Not  now  can  this  volume  be  dwelt  on,  for  it  is  not 
of  the  ephem^ai.  Suggestive  of  all  high  and  holy 
thoughts,  we  leave  its  sympathetic  appreciation  to 
be  dealt  with  in  a  future  number.  Meanwhile,  we 
bid  all  weary-laden  spirits  receive  it  for  a  liymn- 
book,that  cheers  even  in  its  mournfulness — the  poet- 
breathings  of  a  heart  whose  sorrow  seventeen  year’s 
lapse  has  served  only  to  chasten,  not  to  extinguish. 
May  some  kindred  spirit  one  day  be  found  to  w’ed 
them  to  fitting  music. 
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